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PREFACE. 



The object which the Author has had in view in publishing the 
present manual Is, to furnish the classical student, at a trifling ex. 
pense, with a good First and Second Latin Orammar. 

Instead of considering Grammar, as is too commonly the case, as 
a mere necessary evil, — a something to be endured for an ulterior ad- 
vantage, he has, on the contrary, regarded it as a positive good, — ^the 
basis of all sound scholarship. In this light it is held by the Germans, 
and perhaps to this circumstance alone is to be attributed their supe- 
riority over us in Classical Literature. 

True it is, that in several of the most respectable schools and 
academies, the introductory compendium is succeeded by the perusal 
of some larger work on the subject; but as there seldom exists any 
connexion between the two, the different facts are not easily retained, 
and consequently time is wasted, and little advantage derived. 
But with respect to the vast majority of schools, no other work than 
the common Grammar is adopted or even known. In such instances, 
the pupil, in preparing his lessons, has to encounter so many idioms 
and peculiarities of construction unexplained in his Grammar, that 
he is rarely enabled, after years of toil, to translate with even tolerable 
certainty, much less with facility. By an attentive application, how- 
ever, of the information contained in the present treatise, he will be 
materially assisted both in translation and composition, as most of 
the peculiarities of construction occurring in the Authors usually read 
in schools are here explained under appropriate heads. 

The greatest attention has been paid throughout both to the 
Definitions and to the Classification of the different rules. In the 
former, brevity has been studiously combined with perspicuity, and in 
the latter, an arrangement has been adopted which appeared best con- 
ducive to facilitate the retention and ready application of the whole. 

In closing these remarks, the Author most cheerfully acknowledges 
great obligations to the works of Zumpt, Scheller, Crombie, Grant, 
Valpy, Ruddiman, and Adams. 

Leeds, February 12, 1836. 

An efficient series of Exercises, expressly adapted to this Grammar, is in coarse 
of preparation. 



LATIN GRAMMAR. 



Latin Gbammab is a methodical collection of those rules 
on the spelling, the properties, construction, and pronunciation 
of the words in the Latin language, which were observed by 
the best Latin authors. 

A knowledge of Latin Grammar enables us to read the Classics, that is, the best 
avtfaon in the Latin langoage; and to write after their model. 

It is divided into four Parts; namely. Orthography, Etymo- 
logy, Syntax, and Prosody. 



I— ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography teaches the forms and sounds of letters, and 
the just method of spelling words. 

Letters are characters, representing the sounds of the human 
voice. 

The letters of the Latin language, called the Latin Alpha- 
bet, are twenty ^ve in number; namely. A, a; B, b; C, c; 
D, d; E, e; F, f; G, g; H, h; I, i; J, j; K, k; L, 1; M, m; 
N, n; 0,0; P,p; Q, q: R, r; S,s; T,t; U,u; V,v; X, x; 
Y, y; Z, z. 

In Latin there is no W. 

Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

A vowel makes a full sound of itself; as, a, e, 0. 

A consonant makes only an imperfect sound of itself; as 6, 
c, dy which require the aid of vowels to express them fully. 

The vowels are a, e, i, 0, u, y. The consonants are b, c, d, 

f> Si ^9Jf K U % % Py q> r, S, t,VyX,Z. 

The consonants are divided into mufet and mrninmu U. The mmiet are those letters 
which entirely, and at once, obstruct the sound of the vowel, and prevent its conti- 
nuation; they are h, e, d, g, k, p, q, t. 



2 LATIN GRAMMAR. [Orthography 

The ienuwnoels, or half-vowels, are those letters which do not entirely obstroct the 
voice, bat whose soonds may be continued at pleasure, and thus they partake of the 
nature of vowels. The semivowels are/, 2, m, n, r, «, v. 

Foar of the semivowels, namely, I, m, n, r, are called liquide, from the ease with 
which they are pronounced after a mute. 

J, s, z, are called double letters. J stands for dg; X stands for a or ga; and 
2! for d» or ts, 

C before e, i, and i/, is pronounced like s; before a, o, and 
u, and before consonants^ like k, Ch is pronounced like k. 

C was anciently pronounced k before all vowels. 

G before e, «, and y, is pronounced like j; before a, o, and 
u, and before consonants^ it is hard^ as in the word gone. 

In some Hebrew words g is pronounced hard before e and t, as in GetJuenume, 
Gideon; so also in Greek words before y; as Gyget, gynmtmvm, ggptum, and in 
some few Latin words; m gibber, gibbtu, &c. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels in one sound. 
There are eight diphthongs; ae, at, au, ei, eu, oe, oi, ui. 

The diphthongs ae and oe are generally pronounced as the vowel #, and are fire- 
quently join^ and written thus: JE ae, (E oe. 

A syllable is one distinct sounds and is either simple^ that 
is^ formed by one letter, as /; or compounded, that is, formed 
by two or more letters pronounced at once; as mine, just. 

In Latin there are as many syllables in a word as there are vowels or diphthongs 
in it ; unless when u with any other vowel comes after g, q, or t, as in lir^va, out, 
tuadee, when the two vowels ate not reckoned a diphthong, because the sound of 
the tt vanishes, or is little heard. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by common consent as 
signs of our ideas. A word of one syllable is termed a mono- 
syllable; a word of two syllables, a dissyllable; a word oi three 
syllables, a trisyllable; and a word oi four or more syllables, 
a polysyllable. 

Spelling is the method by which we express a word by its 
proper letters, and rightly divide it into syllables. 



RULES FOR THE DIVISION OF WORDS INTO 

SYLLABLES. 

1. A single consonant between two vowels must be joined 
to the latter, as master; except the letter js, which must be 
joined to the former vowel, as ex^uL 

2. Two consonants between two vowels must be separated; 
as il-4e, an^nus. But those consonants which may together 
begin a word, may be joined to the latter vowel; as tr in 
pa4ris, br in li-bris. 



Nouns.] ETYMOLOGY. * 3 

S. Compounded words must be divided so as to keep the 
elementary parts distinct; as inter-eram, and not inte-reram, 
because the word is compounded of inter and eram. When d 
is inserted to prevent a hiatus^ it goes with the former vowel^ 
as red-eo, prod-eo. 

The measure of time in pronouncing a syllable is termed its 
quantity; if long^ it is marked thus ~, as in amdre; or some- 
times with a circumflex accent thus "^ , as in amdris; if it is 
shorty it is marked thus "^ as in omnibus. 

A syllable having this mark ' over it, shews that it is accented, as mi in ofniow. 



II.— ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats — ^first, of the classification of words into 
different sorts, called parts of speech; secondly, of their pro- 
perties^ that is, the various changes and inflections to which 
they are subject, in order to express gender, number, mood, 
tense, and person; and thirdly, of their derivation from their 
primitives. 

There are in Latin eight sorts of words, or parts of speech; 
namely. 

The Substantive or Noun, the Adjective, the Pronoun, the 
Verb, declined; 

The Adverb, the Preposition, the Conjunction, and the In- 
tersection, undeclined. 

A word is said to be declined when it undergoes any change, particularly in the 
endt or, as it is usually called, the termination, 

OF SUBSTANTIVES OR NOUNS. 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of any person, place, 
or thing; as puer, a boy, sckola, a school, liber, a book, spes, 
hope. 

Substantives are either common or proper. 

Common nouns, sometimes called appellatives, are the names 
given to a whole class, and are common to every individual of 
that class; as homo, a man; arbor, a tree. 



\. 



4 LATIN GRAMMAR. [Nouns. 

Proper nouns are the names given to individuals, to dis- 
tinguish them from other individuals of the same class; as 
GeorgiuSy George; Britannia, Britain. 

A Rediundimt noan is one that has more than one termination; as AochZcm and 
hcumhtm, a staff. 

k Patroupmic nonn is derived from a proper sobstantive, signifying one's extrac- 
tion; as Pridmidea, the son of Pri&mas. 

A Ptttrial or GentUe noun is derived from a proper substantive signifying one's 
country; as TVov, a Trojan. 

A JHmmutwe noon is derived fh>m another signifying a diminntion or lessening of 
its signification; as ItbeUutf a little book, from Hber. 

Diminutives generally end in hu, la, lum. 

The properties belonging to substantives are gender, number, 
person, and case. 

Gender is the distinction of sex. There are three genders, 
the masculine, the feminine, and the neuter. 

Particular Rales on this subject will be given hereafter. 

Number is the consideration of objects, either as one, or 
more than one. 

There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. The 
singular expresses one object; as pomum, an apple; the plural 
expresses more objects than one; as poma, apples. 

Nouns have two persons, the second and third. Nouns are 
of the second person when spokeii to; as "Boys, attend to 
your lessons;" and of the third when spoken of; as "That 
girl is diligent." 

Case is the form or state of a noun or pronoun, to express 
the relation which it bears to another word. 

Ceue from Canu a falling, so called because cases were supposed to fall or decline 
from the nominative or camu rectu», the upright case; all the other cases were called 
casu» ohliquit or the oblique cases. 

There are six cases; the Nominative, the Grenitive, the 
Dative, the Accusative, the Vocative, and the Ablative. 

1. The Nominative case is that form of the noun, which 
simply expresses the name of the person or thing, and is placed 
before a verb. 

2. The Genitive is that form which expresses origin, cause, 
or possession, and generally has the sign of. 

3. The Dative is that form which expresses reception, ac~ 
quisition, or loss, and has the sign to or for. 



lit Declettiion.] etymology. 6 

4. The Accusative is that form which cxpretfBen the object 
of an action, arid follows the verb or preposition denoting the 
action. 

5. The Vocative is the form used in addressing persons or 
things^ and seldom differs from the Nominative. 

6. The Ablative is the form that denotes agency, instru~ 
mentality, manner, and various other modes of circumstance, 
and is always governed by some preposition expressed or un- 
derstood. When the preposition is not expressed, its most 
frequent signs are, by, from, in, than, with. 

Nominative comes from notMno to nime ; GenUUte from gigno to orodaec ; Datite 
from So, datum, to give ; AccuaaHv§ from acctuo to ftccote; VocaJnoe from vooo to 
call; AHatUfe from mifvro, abUUum, to take away. 

DECLENSIONS OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

Declension is the change of a noun in its cases and numbers. 

There are five declensions, distinguished by the ending of 
the Genitive case. 

The first declension makes the Genitive in ce, the second in 
i, the third in is, the fourth in iis, the fifth in ei, 

FIRST DECLENSION. 

The first Declension makes the genitive singular in or. 

Plural. 



Singular, 
N. Mens-a, a table, 
G. Mens-ae, qf a table. 
D. Mens..8e, to or for a table, 
AcMens-am, a table. 
V. Mens-a, table! 
Ab.Mens-ft, by, from, in, with 

a table. 






N. Mens-as, tables. 
G. Mens-arum, of tables. 
D. Mens-is, to or for tables. 
Ac.Men8..as, tables, 
V. Mens-ae, tables! 
Ab. Mens-is, by, from, in, with 

tables. 



NoTi 1.— That part of a word which nodergoef no variation, is called the radUi or 
root of a word; tboa Mem if the root of menea, 

t. The poeta freqneody m«1ce the genitive tlngolar in ai for m, af autHi, aurdl for 
Mdee, aura; and sometunea in as, aa terras for terra. The noon famUia generally 
niaket ae In the genitive eaie, when Joined to paieri mater, /Uiue, JlUa; thna in the 
•ingnlar paier-famUae, the father of the family, pairiefaenUiae, of the father of the 
faiDilv, «e« plnral. peUree-famUiae, fathera of the family. See, The regular forma 
faimuim in the genitive aingalar, waA fan^Ukarwn in the genitive plnral are, however, 
not uncommon* 

8. The genitive ploral In the flrit, aa well at In the second and third declensions, 
Is fkwqnently contracted; as tirr\(feiiilQm for temigmMirmi, Detbrn for deortm, eerpen- 
tihn for aerpmiiium, 

b2 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. [2nd DeckmUm. 



4. Anima, the soul, the life, arinot a ihe-ass, dea, a jfoddeas, domlna, a lady, agvia, 
a mare, famula, a maid-servant, ^/ia, a daughter, liSierta, a freed-woman, imito, a 
•he-male, noto, a daughter, tena, a female-slave, 90cia, a she-companion, frequently 
make the dative and ablative plaral in abu$, to distingnish them from tmimu, <mm», 
dei$f &c. the mascalines in iw of the second declension. When the distinction is 
clear from the context, or from having the adiectives duabu$, onMnu annexed, the 
termination it is more common, as ambabusMus, 



SECOND DECLENSION. 



Nouns in the second declension end in er, us, and um, and 
make the genitive singular in t. 

Nouns in er generally reject, sometimes retain the e before r. 



Singular, 
N. Magist-er, a master. 
G. Magist-ri, of a master, 
D. Magist-ro, to a master, 
AcMagist-rum, a master, 
V. Magist-er, master! 
Ab.Magist-ro, hy a master. 

Singular, 
N. Puer, a boy. 
G. Puer-i, qf a hoy. 
D. Puer-o, to a hoy. 
AcPuer-um, a hoy. 
V. Puer, Ohoy! 
Ab.Puer-o, hy a hoy. 



Plural. 
N. Magist-ri, masters. 
G. Magist-rorum, qf masters. 
D. Magist-ris, to masters. 
Ac. Magist-ros, masters. 
V. Magist-ri, masters! 
Ab.Magist-ris, hy masters. 

Plural. 
N. Puer-i, hoys. 
G. Puer-orum, qf hoys. 
p. Puer-is, to hoys. 
Ac.Puer-os, hoys. 
V. Puer-i, hoys! 
Ab.Puer-is, hy hoys. 



The Nominative and Vocative are alike in both numbers, 
except nouns in us of the second declension, which make e in 
the vocative; as Dominus, Domine. Also Proper names in 
iuSy with genius, a genius, and^ius, a son, form the vocative 
in i by dropping us of the nominative; as Firgilius, Virgili; 
Jilius, genius, Jili, geni. Other nouns in ius have e in the 
vocative. 



Singular, 
N. Ddminus, a lord. 
G. Domin-i, qf a lord. 
D. Domin-o, to a lord. 
Ac.Domin-um, a lord. 
V. Domin-e, lord ! 
Ab. Domin-o, hy a lord. 



Plural. 
N. Domin-i, lords. . 
G. Domin-orum, qf lords. 
D. Domin-is, to lords. 
AcDomin-os, lords. 
y. Domin-i, O lords! 
Ab.Domin-is, by lords. 



9rd HecleiMioii.] xttmology. 



Daof, Ood, if thoi declined, 

Sinffular, 
N. Deut. 
G. Dei. 
D. Deo. 
AcDeum. 
v. O Deut ! 
Ab. Deo. 



Plural, 
N. Dei, Dii,Di. 
Q. Deonim, De^m. 
D. Deis, Diis, Dis. 
Ac Deos. 
v. Dei,Dii, Di! 
Ab. Deis, Diis, Dis. 



Nouns in urn, and all other neuter nouns, have the nomina* 
tive, accusative, and vocative cases alike in both numbers; and 
in the plural these cases end in a. 



Singular. 
N. Bellum, a war. 
G, Bell-i, of a tvar. 
D. BelLo, to a war, 
AcBeU-um, a war. 
V. BelLum, war! 
Ab.Bell-o, hy a war. 



Plural 
N. BelLa, wars. 
G. BelLorum, of wars. 
D. BelUis, to wars. 
Ac. Bell-a, wars. 
V. BelU, wars / 
Ab. Bell-is, hy wars. 



NoTB 1«— The iMNins that retain the e before r in the genitiye and the other oblique 
casei are the following: fMer, a boy» adulter, an adnlterer, §ocer, a father-in-law, 
ffener, a lon-in-law. Liber, Bacchus, MtdeUer, Vnlcan, pretbifter, an elder, Itteri, 
children, Ve$per, the eyening. Iber and Odtiber make the e long, at Ibiri, Celtiberi. 
Compoond words Infer and ger retain the e, as lAu^fer, the morning star, furc^fer, 
a knaTe, fruffifer, bearing fmit, amdger, an armoar-bearer, cornier, a buU, &c. 
All other noons in er reject the «. 

% VW, a man, and its oompoondi retain the i before r, as Gen. vM, of a man, 
levbri, oi a brother-in-law. 

3. The poets sometimes make the TocatlYe of nouns in «s like the nominative, as 
OJhK^n u , O LatinuM for OJIuele, O IxMne. This sometimes, bat more rarely, oc- 
curs in prose. 

4. The poets also change er into tisy as N. Evander or Skfondm, Voc. Etander or 
Evandre, 



THIBD DBCLBN8ION. 



The third declension makes the genitive singular in is, and 
the genitive plural either in um or ium. 

Nouns increasing* in the Genitive case generally make 
um in the Genitive plural. 



* In this Declension, many nouns kterecm in the genitive case singular; that is, 
they have more svllables in the genitive than In the nominative case ; thus Loj^, 
LtOfUiM, has two in the Nominative and three in the Genitive. When the number of 
syllables is the same both in the Nominative and Genitive cases, the noun is said not 
to increase; as N. Nvbee, G. JVifMi. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. [3rd Hec&IUtOIC. 



Sermo^ a speech, masculine. 



Singular, 
N. Sermo, a speech. 
G. Sermo-nis, of a speech, 
D. Sermo-ni, to a speech. 
Ac. Sermo-nem, a speech. 
V. Sermo, speech ! 
Ab. Sermo-ne, hy a speech. 



Plural. 
N. Sermo-nes, speeches. 
G. Sermo-num, of speeches. 
D. Sermo-ntbus, to speeches. 
Ac. Sermo-nes, speeches. 
V. Sermo-nes, speeches! 
Ab. Sermo-nlbus, hy speeches. 



Lapis, a stone, masculine. 



Singular. 
N. Lap-is, a stone. 
G. Lap-ldis, of a stone. 
D. Lap-idi, to a stone. 
Ac. Lap-idem, a stone. 
V. Lap-is, O stone! 
Ab. Lap-ide, hy a stone. 



Plural. 
N. Lap-Kdes, stones. 
G. Lap-ldum, of stones. 
D. Lap-tdibus, to stones. 
Ac. Lap^ides, stones. 
V. Lap-ides, stones! 
Ab. Lap-idibus, &y stones. 



Opus, a worAr, neuter. 



Singular. 
N. Op-us, a worA:. 
G. Op-Sris, of a work. 
D. Op-eri, to a work. 
Ac. Op-us, a work. 
V. Op-us, ft^or^ / 
Ab. Op-ere, by a work. 



Plural. 
N. Op-2ra, works. 
G. Op-erum, o/* works. 
D. Op-6r1bus, /o works. 
Ac. Op-era, works. 
V. Op-era, works ! 
Ab. Op-£ribus, 6^ works. 



These nouns make tt<m in the Genitive Plural ; — 

1. Nouns in es and is not increasing in the Genitive singu- 
lar, have ium in the Genitive Plural. 

Except canu, a dog, juvenit, a young man, mugtlU, a mullet, ope*, (plaral) licbes, 
paid*, bread, $trl^Uis, a scraper, ttrue§, a heap, votar, a prophet, which make um in 
the Genitive plaral. Apig and volueriii generally make um, sometimes ium. 

The following words in er, not increasing, make the genitive 
plural in um, — pater, mater, f rater, and accipiter; other words 
in er, as imber, a shower, linter, a boot, uter, a bottle, and 
venter, the belly, make the genitive plural in ium. 



Srd DecUnsian.] etymology. 
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Singular. 
N. Nub-eS| a cloud, 
G. Nubuis^ of a cloud, 
D. Nub-i^ to a cloud. 
Ac. Nub-em^ a chud, 
V. Nub-es, cfowrf/ 
Ab. Nub-e^ bif a cloud. 



Plural 
N. Nub-es, clouds, 
G, Nub-lum, of clouds, 
D. Nub-Ibus, to clouds, 
Ac. Nubb.es^ clouds, 
V. Nub-es, clouds I 
Ab. Nub-ibus^ by clouds. 



2, Nouns of one syllable in as, is; as mas, lis; or in s or x 
after a consonant; as mons, arx, have ium in the genitive 
plural. 

Bnt lynx and other words of Greek origin have generally urn; as lynx, lyncum, 
Arabt, gryptf Arabmn, grypkum. 

Also words of one syUaUe ending in « preceded by other yowels than a or j gene- 
rally have wn. 

Nouns of two, or more than two syllables in ns, rs, and as, 
genitive dtis, generally make um, but sometimes ium; as 
cliens, a client^ cUentum or cUentium, 

Penates, optimdtes, and the names of nations in as, Fidenas, 
Arpinas, have ium. 



Mons^ a mountain. 



Singular. 
N. Mons^ a mountain, 
G. Mon-tis^ of a mountain, 
D. Mon.ti^ to a mountain, 
Ac. Mon-tem^ a mountain, 
V. Mons^ mountain ! 
Ab. Mon-te, by a mountain. 



N. Mon. 
G. Mon 
D. Mon 
Ac Mon 
V. Mon. 
Ab. Mon 



Plural, 
.tes, mountains, 
.tiwoa, of mountains. 
-tlbus^ to mountains. 
-tes^ mountains, 
'tes, O mountains ! 
-tibus^ by mountains. 



3. The following nouns also make ium in the genitive plural : 



Cexo, flesh. 
Cor, the heart, 
Cos, a whetstone. 
Dos, a dowry. 
Faux, the jaws. 



'Fr2L\xs, fraud. 
Lar, a household 

god. 
Mus, a mouse. 
Nix, snow. 



Nox, night. 
Os, ossis, a bone. 
F&r, a pair, 
Quiris, a Roman, 
Samnis, a Samnite, 



The compounds of uncia and as have likewise ium; as sep„ 
tunx, seven ounces, septuncium; sextans, two ounces, sextan^ 
tium. 
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4. Neuters of the third declension in e, al, and ar, have i in 
the ablative singular, ia in the nominative, accusative, and vo- 
cative plural, and ium in the genitive. 

But these words, haccar, an herb called lady's glove, far, 
com, hepar, the liver, jubar, a sun-beam, nectar, nectar, par, 
a match or pair, sal, salt, and towns in e, as Prceneste, have e 
in the ablative. Far makes farra in the plural, sal has no 
plural. 



Singular. 
N. Ret-e, a net, 
G. Ret-is, of a net, 
D. Ret-i, to a net, 
Ac. Ret-e, a net, 
V. Ret-e, net ! 
Ab. Ret-i, by a net. 



PluraL 
N. Ret-la, nets, 
G. Ret-ium, of nets* 
D. Ret-ibus, to nets, 
Ac. Ret-ia, ne^«. 
V. ReUa, O nets ! 
Ab. Ret-lbus, by nets. 



Irregulars of the Third Declension. 

1. Genitive Singtdar, Cicero and other writers of the best age, sometimes form 
f^om Greelc proper names in es, and especially from those in cles, a genitive in i in- 
stead of ii; as AckiUif ThemutocU. In noans in u, Idis, the poets frequently ase 
the Greek termination <w for it; as Daphnie, Daphnidoe. But the Greek form is 
not common in prose. 

3. The Dative Singular, The dative singular anciently eaded in e, 

Acaaatioe Singvlar. 

3. The following nouns In ia form the accusative in im: 



Amussis, f. a moMnCa rule. 
Burls, f. the beam qf a plough, 
Cann&bis, f. hemp. 
Gncttmis, m. a cucumber. 
Gommis, f. gum. 
Mepbltisi f. a strong amell. 



Ravis, f. a hoareeneea, 
Sin&pis, f. mmtard. 
Sitis, f. thirst. 
Tussis, f. a cough. 
Vis, f. atrength. 



4. Proper names in ia have im in the accusative; as— Fir«^ Names of cities and 
other places; as BUbilia, f. a city in Spain; Syrtia, f. a quicksand on the coast of 
Africa. 

Secondly, Names of rivers; as TibSria, m. the Tiber; Batia, m. the Guadalqniver. 

Thirdly, Names of gods; as Anabia, m. Oaria, m. ^Egyptian deities. 

The preceding nouns have sometimes in in the accusative; as BUbiUn, Tiberin, 
AmMn. 

5. The following nouns in ia have em or im in the accusative : 



AqnftUs, m. a water-pot, 
Clavis, f. a hey. 
Cutis, f. the akin. 
Febris, f. a fever. 
Lens, f. lenHla. 
Navis, f. a ahip. 
Pelvis, f. a baabu 



Pnppis, f. tfie atem qf a ahip. 

Restis, f. a rope. 

Secaris, f. an axe. 

Sementis, f. a aotoing. 

StrigYlis, f. a curry<omb or acraper. 

Turris, f. a tower. 



Pekia, puppia, reatia, aecHria, and turria, have much more Areqaently im; the 
others have commonly em. 
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6. Noans which have been adopted from the Greek, Bometimes retain a in the ac- 
coaative; as heroa, m. a hero, heroa. This form, however, is seldom employed by 
the beat prose writers, and is chiefly confined to Proper Names, except in aUr, m. 
the air; asther, m. the sky; delphm, m. a dolphin; and Pan, which commonly make 
lUfra, athira, delphfna, and Pana. 

Ahlatwe Singular, 

7. Noons in it which have im in the Accusative, have i in the ablative; as vt«. 

Bat cannitlns, Baiig, mOpw, and Tigris, have e or <. 

8. Noons in m, which have «m or tm in the accasative, have « or < in the ablative; 
as naoit, nave, or navi. 

But cutis and reatia have e only ; securis, aementis, and strigilis have seldom e. 

9. The following nouns, which have em in the accusative, have e or t in the abla- 
tive: 



Amnis, m. a river. 
Anguis, m. & f. a make. 
Avis, f. a bird. 
Civis, c. a citizen, 
Classis, f. a fleet. 
Finis, m. & f. on end, 
Fnstis, m. a ataff, 
Ig;niB, m. afire. 
Imber, m. a diotoer. 
Mngil, m. a muUet, 



OccTput, n. the hind-head, 
Orbis, m. a circle. 
Pars, f. a part. 
Postis, m. a door-poat, 
Pngil, c. a ptigiliat, 
Rns, n. the country. 
Sors, f. a lot. 
Supellez, {.furniture. 
Unguis, m. a nail. 
Yectis, m. a lever, 

Finia, rmtgil, occiput, pugil, rua, aupdlex, and vectia, have either e or i; but the 
others have much mure frequently e. 

Names of towns, when they denote the place in or a/ which any thing is done, 
take e or i; as Carthagine, or Carthaghd. 

CandUa, m. or f. a water-pipe, has canali only. 

Names of months in i< or er have the ablative in i; as AprJlia, September, Aprili, 
Septembri; and those nouns in is which were originally adjectives; as adilia, 
affinia, bipennia, famHidria, aoddlia, volucria, &c., though the nouns of this last class 
also admit of e, Budia, a rod, and juoenia, a youth, have e only. 

Genitive, Dative, and Accuaative Plural. 

Genitive. Boa, an ox, makes the genitive plural in bourn. The noun alea, and the 
plnral noun ceelltea, make urn and tram in the Genitive Plural. 

Greek nouns have generally urn; as Macedo, Maceddnum. But those which have 
a or «i« in the nominative singular, sometimes form the plural in On; as Epignanma, 
epigrammatum, or epigrammat&n, an epigram; metamorphffaia, ium, or e(ht. 

Dative. Nouns in ma have tia as well as tibua; as poema, a poem, poematibua, or 
poem&tia. The Greek termination si or st», is very uncommon in prose, but it is 
sometimes used by the poets. 

Boa makes the dative and ablative in bobua or bubua; aua has aulbua, or aubua, 

Accuaative. Nouns which have ium in the genitive plnral formed the accnsative 
originally in fa, also written eia, instead of e», m, ace. plur. partea, parteia, or partia. 

If the accusative singular ends in a, the accusative plural ends also in aa; as lam- 
paa, lampadem, or lampada, lampadea, lampadaa. This form, however, is rarely used 
in prose. 

Via, boa, and jua-jwrandvm, are thus declined : 

Singuhw. 
N. Yis, bos, jus-Jurandnm. 
6. Yis, bovis, juris-jurandi. 

D. Yi, bovi, juri-jnrando. 

Ac. Yim, bovem, jus-jurandum. 
Y. Yis, bos, jus-jurandum. 

Ab. Yi» bove, jare-jnrando. 



Plural. 
N. Yires, boves, jura-juranda. 
G. Yirium, boiim, jurum-jurandorum 

D. Ylribus, | J® Jj*' juribus-jurandis. 

Ac. Yires, boves, jura-juranda. 
Y. Yires, boves, jura-juranda. 

Ab.Yiribai, ^ Jj|JjJ' juribu^-jurandis. . 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 

The fourth declension makes the genitive singular in us. 
Nouns in us are generally masculine. 



Singular. 
N. Grrad-us, a step. 
G. Grad-us, of a step. 
D. Grad-ui^ to a step. 
Ac. Grad-um, a step. 
V. Grad-us, step I 
Ab. Grad-u^ 5y a step. 



PluraL 
N. Grad-us^ steps. 
G. Grad-iium^ of steps. 
D. Grad-tbus^ to steps. 
Ac. Grad-us, steps. 
V. Grad-us, steps I 
Ab. Grad-ibus, bi/ steps. 



Nouns in u are neuter and are undeclined in the singular; 
in the plural they follow the rule of neuters; as. 



Singular. 
N. Com-u, a horn. 
G. Com-u, of a horn. 
D. Com-u, to a horn. 
Ac. Com-u, a horn. 
V. Com-u, horn ! 
Ab. Com-u, by a horn. 



PluraL 
N. Com-ua, horns. 
G. Com-iium, of horns. 
D. Com-ibus, to horns. 
Ac. Com-ua, horns. 
V. Com-ua, O horns ! 
Ab. Com-ibus, by horns. 



lemu or Jenu makei in the accusative leaum or Jnwn, and /era or Jan in all 
other cases. 

The dative singular is sometimes contracted into u; as fnefu. 

Acu»t a needle, arciM, a bow, artw^ a joint, ficv»t a fig, Imcw, a lake, fKirfiia, a 
birth, pecu, cattle, ouerciw, an oak, «pecu«, a den, <rj&ii«, a tribe, make the dative 
and ablative cases plaral in iidus. Crena^ tlie knee, pariut, a harbour, toniiru, than- 
der, and vent, a spit, make ite« or ubiu, 

DofimtB, a house, is partly of the second and partly of the fourth declension ; thus, 

Singtdar. PluraL 



N. Domns. 
6. Domilb, (ft mi. 
D. Domni, or mo. 
Ac. Domum. 
v. DomuB. 
Ab. Domo. 



N. Domns. 

6. Doranum, or 0mm. 

D. DomTbas. 

Ac. Domus, or os. 

y. Domus. 

Ab. DomlbuB. 



DomAt, in the genitive, signifies qf a hotue; and domi is used only to signify at 
home, or qf home* 

FIFTH DECLENSION. 

The fifth declension forms the genitive singular in ei. 



Singular. 
N. Dies, a day, 
G. Di-ei, of a day. 
D. Di-ei, to a day. 
Ac. Di-em, a day. 
V. Di-es, day! 
Ab. Di^, by a day. 



Plural. 
N. Dies, days. 
G. Di-enun, of days. 
D. Di-ebus, to days. 
Ac. Di-es, days. 
V. Di-es, O days! 
Ab. Di-ebus, by days. 



Greek Nouns.l 



BTYMOLOGY. 
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Three ^oxmsjjides, faitfa^ res, a thing, and spes, hope, make 
the genitive singular in Si short. 

Dies and res, are the only nouns of the Fifth Declension 
which are complete in both the singular and plural; acies, 
effigies, fades, scries, species, and spes, are complete in the 
singular, but have only Ae Nominative, Accusative, and Voca^ 
tive in the plural; the other nouns have no plural. 

Nouif of the fifth Declenaion are all feminine, except diet, which is mascidine or 
feminine in the singnlar, and only masculine in the plnral. MeridieSf the mid-day 
or noon, ia masculine, and does not occur in the plnral. 

The poets sometimes make the genitiye, and more rarely the dative, end in e. 

Re^ptMica is thus declined : 

^fn^. N. & v. Res-poblica. 6. Rei-pnblics. D. Rei-pnblics. 

Ac. Rem-pnblicam. Ab. Re-publicft. 

D. Rebus-publicis. 



Pkur. N. & v. Res^pnbUcae. 
Ac. Res-publicas. 



Ab. Re-publicft. 

6. Rerum-publicamm. 

Ab. Rebns-pablicis. 



DECLENSION OF GREEK NOUNS. 



FIRST DSGLXN8I01I. 



Greek words of this declension end in as, e, e$. 



Sing, N. Mn^aa, 

G. JSsi^€B* 

D. MnetB, 
Ac .£ne<nn or an, 
V. Ma^a, 
Ab. iEneff. 



Pen^ldpe. 

Penelopes. 

Penelope. 

Penelopen. 

Penelope. 

Penelope. 



Anchlses. 

Anchisie. 

Anchisof. 

Anchisen, em. 

Anchise. 

Anchise. 



These nouns, being proper names, have no plural, except when several of the same 
name are spoken of, and then they are declined like the plnral of menaa. 

To the termination in es belong patronymics in da; as Pelldat the son of Peleus, 
with the following proper names: Acestea, Achate»i Agyrtea, Aniipkdtet, Boffte», 
BUta, Laertes, LeucOteSf MeruBtei, Philoctete*, Potite$f Procrmtea, Theraftea, Thp- 
€atea, Zetea, Add names of jewels and wines; as AdUltea, Aromatftea, Other names 
in ev belong to the third dedension. 

Nouns in ea have sometimes A in the vocative, and more rarely d. Nouns in atea 
have ata in the vocative. They also sometimes form the accusative in em, and the 
ablative in a. 



8BG0ND DSCLSN8I0N. 



N. Andr5-gS9s. 

G. Andro-geO or geT. 

D. Andro-geo. 

Ac. Andro-geOn or geum. 

V. Andro-geOs or geO. 

Ab. Andro^eO. 



Pa-ph5s. 
Pa-phi. 
Pa-phO. 
Pa-ph5n. 

5 Pa-ph5B. 
I Pa-phe. 
Pa-phO. 



Pan-thOs. 

Pan-thi. 

Pan>tfao. 
5 Pan-thum. 
I Pan-thnn. 

Pan-thu. 

Pan>tho. 



Peli-on or nm. 
Peli-i. 
Peli-o. 
Feli-on or um. 

Peli-on or um. 

PeU-o. 



In the vocative, Chorua has Chore or Chorua; Chada and AthCa have Chaoa and 
AthOa, When Greek nouns of this declension have a plural, it is declined like 
Latin nouns of this declension. The genitive plnral is sometimes in As ; as Gemyica, 
Creorfficifn, 

O 
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Some Donni in «• of this declension belong likewise to the tliird; thus, 



D. 

iSo, 

«i, 

o, 

Ml, 



Ac. 
Cgon, I 

nm, 
Sdem« 



V. Ab. 

fio ; ct the second, 

en, — ; of the third. 
o ; of f A« aeoond. 
ttde; of «Ae<Aird. 



N. G. 

Orpb^fi«, < 

tSot, 
(Edlp«, {^i^^ 

Proper nunes in tf« of tlie third declension sometimes take this form; as 

N. AchiUes, I G. AchiUU, Achiileos, I of the third. 

AchiUgfts, I Achillgl, | of the secoiui. 

Greek words in eiu, when the eu is a diphthong, are considered of the third de- 
clension. 

THIRD OECLKNSION. 

1. Noons increasing in^pure, that is, sach as have a consonant before u or os of the 
genitive, as Lampa*, Poima, Gen. Lan^ddis, Poem&tU, are declined as below. 

So also are Minog, TVw, and herog, though increasing pure, that is, in it after a 
▼owel, as Minot, Minoie. 

Pan, delphin, &er, asOter, have generally a. 
names in w have im, in, or idem. 

s have Ida or Idem; (never <m or in) so also ciUomyt. 
have im, ida, idem. 



In the accusative. 

N. 
Sing. Lamp-as, 

Pkt, Lamp-Sdes, 

Sing, Tro-as, 

Plu. Tro-ades, 

Sing. Tros, 

Sing, Pan, 
Sing. Par-is, 

Sing, PhvUis, 
Sing. Chfam-ys, 
Sing. Aal-is, 



r Pan, del 
J Men's ni 
• ■) Women* 
C Cities ha 



Gen. 
(&dis, 
( &dos, 
adnm, 

(Sdis, 
\ ftdos, 
adam, 

Trois, 

Panos, 
idis or idos, 



idis or idos, 

f dis or fdoB, ! ydi, 

idis, I idi. 



Dat. 
adi, 

adXbns, 

adi, 

CadTbns, 
I asi or asin, 
Troi, 

Pani, 
idi, 

idi, 



Ac. 

( adem, 

^ada, 

5 ades, 

( adas, 

( adem, 

(ada, 

I ades, 

i adas, 

C Troem, 

(Troa, 
Pana, 

( im, in, 

I idem, 
idem or ida, 
ydemoryda, 
im, ida, idem 



V. 

as, 

ades, 

as, 

ades, 

Tros, 

Pan, 
•» 

i or is, 

r 



Ab. 
ade. 

adXbos. 

ade. 

( adYbas, 
^ asi or asin. 
Troe. 

Pane, 
ide. 

ide. 
yde. 
ide. 



Gen. 


Dat. 


Ac. 


V. 


Ab. 


is, ios, eos. 


i, 


in, im. 


i. 


i. 


iom, eOn, 


esi. 


es. 


es. 


esi. 


yis or yos. 


yi. 


ym or yn. 


y. 


ye ory. 



S. Noons which have it in the genitive of the same naml)er of syllables as the 
nominative are declined in the following manner; also those which increase purej 
the names of cities in polit; as Pent&pdlit; and also Atyt, batit, cJddrit, cridt, 
Cdtpt, metamorphOait, tyntaxit, tgnthirit; thus, 

N. 
Sing. Hures-is, 
Plu. Hsres-es, 
Shig, Cap-ys, 

Nonns in ens (monosyllable) have in the genitive eot, and in the accusative ea>* as 
Tyd-ens, Theseus, genitive Tydeos, accusative Tydca. 

Neuter nouns have the nominative, accusative, and vocative alike in the singolar, 
in the plural these cases end in a. 

In the genititfe plural, Greek nonns have generally um or On, Nouns in it, increas- 
ing pure, have ium, sometimes e(fn. 

The dative and oHaHoe plural are in but, or follow the Greek form ti before a 
consonant, or tin before a vowel; as TroAd, or Troatin, for Tro&dibut, 

Nouns in ma, as poema, have tit rather than tUnu in the dative and ablative plural. 
becmue the ancient Latin writers used them as if of the first declension. 
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If the accu$atioe siognlar end in a, the accnsatWe plnral will end in at. 

In the vocative singalar, the « of the nominative is dropped; as N. 7%omm, 
v. Thoma. 

POURTH DBCL£NSION. 

Nonns of this declension are thas declined; N. Manio, O. ManHls, D. Manto, 
Ac. Manto, V. Manto, Ab. Manto. JXdo is both oi the third and fonrth declension; 
thas, N. Dido, 6. DidOnis or Didiis, D. DidOni or Dido, &e. 



IRREOULAR AND DEFECTIVE SUBSTANTIVES. 

An Irregular noun is one that is not declined according to 
the rules. 

Some irregulars have different genders in the singular and 
plural; as Coelum, heaven; plural CoelL 

Others have different declensions; as luurus, a laurel tree; 
genitive lauri and laurus. 

A Defective noun is one that has not all the cases or num- 
bers. 

Those defectives which have only one case, are called 3fou 
noptotes; as noctu, by night. 

Those which have only two cases, are called Diptotes; as 
genitive spontis, ablative sponte, a will. 

Those which have only three cases, are called Triptotes; 
as dative preci, accusative precem, ablative prece, a prayer. 
This, however, and many of the same kind, have all the cases 
in the plural. 

Some nouns have no plural, such as most proper names, 
names of arts, herbs, liquors, metals, virtues, vices, different 
kinds of corn, and abstract nouns. 

Some nouns have no singular; as castra, divitias. 
RULES TO FIND THE GENDER OF NOUNS. 

OENEIIAI. UTILES ACCORDING TO THE SIGKIFICATION. 

1. Masculine. The names of Males, and nouns denoting 
the employments of men, are masculine; as Pater, a father, 
Scriba, a scribe. The names also of winds and months, rivers 
and mountains, are masculine. 

ExoepUan, Many names of rivers and mountains take their gender from the 
special roles ; thas, AlbiUa, ^tna, are feminine ; Plemmprhan, Soracte, are nenter. 
The names of rivers of the first declension in a are commonly masculine in prose, 
but feminine in poetry. 
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2. Feminine. The names of Females are feminine,' as 
mater, a mother^ vacca, a cow. Also the names of Countries, 
Islands, Cities, Jewels, Poems, Trees, Herbs, and Ships, are 

feminine. 

Exceptknu. 1. Of the names of Couniries, those in um, and the plurals in a/ «■ 
LaHum, Bactra, are neater according to their termination. Bo^ponu, Poniua, 
HdJtetponhu, are mascolioe. — %. Of Idandst some ending in tint, and the Egyptian 
Delta, are neater. Pharos is either mascaline or feminine. — 3. Of Taumt, the follow- 
ing are mascaline : all plarals in •/ as Veii, Delphi; so also Croto, Hippo, Narbo» 
Jaartitu, Fruabw, Svlmo, Tunee, (TanBtis). The following are neater : those in vms 
as Tutctdum : plurals in a, genitive ortmi; as Su$a, Arbela, Leuctra : indeclinables 
in i and y; as IlUtanyi, Asty: the noons Arnfot, Anxmr, Gadir, Tuder, Niepet, 
Mitpal, (dUs gen.) Timtr; the names of Italian towns in e, f.% Pranaite, are ased 
sometimes as feminines, and sometimes as neaters.— 4. Of Je»tel», the following are 
mascaline : CarhunctdtiMt pyro^, opihiM, berylhu, tmarofidue. — ^5. Of TVeea.- Rham- 
mu, tpinus, and those ending in eter, as ohaiter, are masculine ; larix, loiu$, rubua, 
cupresnu, are doubtfalf the two first are rather feminine; acer, riler, tuber, robur, 
thuSf and those ending in um, are neater. — 6. Of fferbe : Intjfbue, hdlgbdms, n^hA- 
nu$, are generally mascaline, rarely^ feminine; Cytinu is generally masculine. In 
botany the names of plants take their gender firom the special rules. 

3. Common, Names which signify an office or quality, that 
may belong either to man or woman, are of the common gen- 
der, that is, either masculine or feminine; as Parens, a father 
or mother. 

The following lines comprehend nearly all the nouns of the 
Common Gender: 

Conjux atque parens, infans, patnielis et haeres, 
Affinis, vindex, judex, dux, miles et hostis, 
Augur et antistes, juvenis, conviva, sacerdos, 
Muni^tteceps, vates, adolesoens, civis et auctor. 
Gustos, nemo, comes, testis, sus, hosque, canisgt^, 
Interpresaue, cliens, princeps, praBS, martyr et obses, 
Atque index, hospes, queis adde satelles et exul. 

To these may be added contubernalis. 

Antittet, diem, and home*, frequently change their termination to express the fe- 
minine; thus, antitt%ta, clienta, hoepita. 

There are some nouns which, though applied to persons are, on account of their 
termination, always neater; as mancipium, eervitium, a slave. In like manner 
ifpSrte, slaves or day-labourers, vigUue, watches by night, exaibicB, watches by day 
or night ; noxus, guilty persons ; though applied to men, are always f^Bminine. 

4. Epicene. The names of wikLbeasts, birds, Jishes, and 
insects, are said to be of the Epicene gender, because they 
liave only one termination to express both sexes; thus passer, 
SL sparrow, both male and female. When any particular sex is 
intended, the words mas, mascula, or Jemina were usually 
added; as mas passer, a male sorrow, femind passer, a female 
sparrow. 
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Words belongiDg to thii tender vsuaUy foUow Hie meadtr of their tenniiiatloii ; 
thos patter is mascnlioe because noons in er are mascnune, and aqmla, an eagle, is 
feminine, because nonns in a, of the first declension, are feminine. 

5. DoubtfuL Some few words are of the Doubtful gender, 
that is, they are used either as masculine or feminine, without 
regard to the sex; as anguis, a snake, dama, a deer. 

6. Neuter, The names of letters, and all infinitives, im. 
peratives, adverbs, and other particles used substantively, are 
neuter, 

NoTBd — In English, all inanimate objects are nenter; bat in Latin, on the contranr, 
they may be mascnl^e, feminine^or neater, according to the termkutHont of the 
genitive, or to their declmtUmt. We shall therefore famish the student with par- 
tieolar roles for the gender of these words according to the termination of the genitive 
case. It most, however, be understood that the following rules do not supersede 
those already given, bot have reference solely to those that are distingoiahed by the 
aidav of the genUine cate. 

THE FIRST SPECIAL RULE. 

Nouns not increasing in the genitive; as nubes, nubis, are 
feminine. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

XABCULtirXSt 

Nouns in nis are masculine: 

Cum caUis, cassis, caulisqaey cometCy planeta, 
Axis, cenchris, colUs,Jhllis,Jascis, aquaUs, 
Fustis, mensis, piscis, postis, sentis et ensis, 
Orbis, torris, vectis, vepres, vermis et unguis. 

To these may be added, — Adria, the Adriatic sea; nouns 
from the Greek in as and es; as tiaras, aczndces; the com- 
pounds of as; as centussis. 

Nouns in er and us are masculine. But these are femi- 
nine: 

Fannus, acus,^ficusqae, colusque, domus, manus, idus, 
Carbasus, atque tribus, porticus, alvus, humus. 

With many words of Greek origin; as abyssus, antiddtus, 
iMmus, dialectus, diphthongus, eremus, methddus, periddus, 
pharus, and several others. 

VEUTEBS. 

Nouns in e of the third declension are neuter. 

Nouns in um are neuter. 

Nouns undedined are neuter. 

c2 
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Virus and peUtgus are neuter. 

Vulgus, sexus, specus, are masculine and neuter. 

Cacoetkes, hippdmdnes, nepenthes, pandces, chaos, melos, 
epos, are neuter. 

These are doubtful^ that is^ masculine or feminine^ anguis, m. 
hdlamus, harhitus, candlis, m. clunis, m. corbis, f. aama, f. 
finis, m. (fines, borders or territories^ is always masculine^) 
grossus, linter, f. pampinus, m. penus, phaselus, m. 

Those words to which m is annexed, are used in the mascaline in preference to the 
feminine ; and those to which jT is annexed, are feminine rather than mascaline. 

THE SECOND SPECIAL RULE. 

Nouns increasing long in the genitive; as virtus, virtutis, 
are feminine. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

MA8CULIKEB. 

Nouns in er, or, and os are masculine, except cos and das, 
which are feminine. 

Nouns of more than one syllable in n, ens, us, genitive an- 
tis, and the names of numbers and substances in o, are mascu- 
line. Add, 

Sol, ren, splen,fons, mons, pons, mus, as, hes(\jje, meridies, 
His dens, sermo, lehes, magnes, thoraxque, tapesque. 

Likewise the compounds of as, as quadrans, dodrans. 

KtUTEEB. 

Nouns of more than one syllable in al and ar are neuter. 

Add, 

Cms, jus, pus, rus, thus, f el, ifiel, vas-vasis et alec, 
jEs, spinther, cor, lac. Jar, ver, os^oris et ossis. 

Sal (salt) is masc. rarely neut. Sales (plural) always mas- 
culine. 

These are doubtful: arrhaho, m. huho, m. calx, m. a heel or 
end, calx, f. lime, Umax, f. lynx, f. perdix, f. rudens, m. *er- 
pens, stirps, the trunk of a tree. Dies is doubtful in the sini 
gular, masculine in the plural, Animans is of all genders. 
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THE THIRD SPECIAL RULE. 

Nouns increasing short in the genitive; as sanguis, san~ 
guinis, are masculine. 

E XCEPTIONS. 

FEHINIKES. 

Nouns of more than two syllables in do and go, are femi- 
nine. 

All nouns in as, gen. adis, and in is, gen. idis, except lapis, 
which is masculine. 

Junge pecus (pecudis) coxendix, trabsque, supeUexque, 
Appendix, crux, fax, nex, nix, nux, pixc\ae,Jllix, strix, 
Grando,Jides, compes, forceps, seges, arbor, kt^emsqne. 
Scobs, carex,forfex, res, spes, sandy xque, tegesque. 

These also are feminine: tomex, ids, a cord; merges, Uis, 
a handful of com; smilax, dcis, a yew tree^ or herb. 

KEUTERB. 

Nouns in a, ar, en, put, ur, us, and names of plants in er, 
are neuter^ except pecten and furfur, which are both mas- 
culine. 

His quoque, marmor, ador, neutris, jungasque, cadaver. 

His asquor, tuber, verber et uber, iter. 

These are doubtful: adeps, m. dnis, m. cortex, m. grus, f. 
hy strix, f. margo, m. obex, m. pulvis, m. pumex, m. rumex, m. 
sardonyx, m. and f. scrobs, m. silex, f. varix, m. 



ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive to express its 
quality, size, shape, colour, number, quantity, or any other cir- 
cuihstance belonging to it; as ''A good man; a bad heart; a 
large hill; a square table; the green grass; twenty horses; 
much noise; this hat." 

In Latin there are three sorts of adjectives: 1. Of three 
terminations, as dur~us, dur~a, dur-um, hard;— 2. Of two 
terminations, as dulcis, dulce, sweet;— 3. Of one termination, 
asfelix, happy. 
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Adjectives of Three Terminations. 

When there are three terminations in a case^ the first 
masculine^ the second feminine^ and the third neuter. 



IS 



Singular. 




Plural. 




m. 


/. 


n. 


m. /. 


n. 


N. Dur-us, 


a> 


urn. 


N. Dur-i, ae. 


a. 


G. Dur-i, 


ae. 


• 

1. 


G. Dur-orum, arum^ 


drum. 


D. Dur-o, 


ae, 


0. 


D. Dur-is. 




Ac. Dur-um, 


am, 


um. 


Ac. Dur-os, as. 


a. 


V. Dur-e, 


a, 


urn. 


V. Dur-i, 8B, 


a. 


Ab. Dur-o, 


a. 


0. 


Ab. Dur-is. 




Singular. 




Plural 




m. 


/. 


n. 


in. J. 


n. 


N. Liber, 


Sra, 


Srum. 


N. Liber-i, ae. 


a. 


G. Liber-i, 


a, 


• 

1. 


G. Liber-orum, arum, orum. 


D. Liber-o, 


ffi. 


0. 


D. Liber-is. 




Ac. Liber-um. 


f am, 


um. 


Ac. Liber-OS, as. 


a. 


V. Liber, 


era, 


erum. 


V. Liber-i, «, 


a. 


Ab. Liber-o, 


a. 


0. 


Ab. Liber-is. 




Singular. 




Plural. 




m. 


/. 


It. 


m. /. 


n. 


N. Nig-er, 


ra, 


mm. 


N. Nigr-i, ae. 


a. 


G. Nigr-i, 


SB, 


• 

1. 


G. Nigr-orum, arum 


, orum. 


D. Nigr-o, 


ae. 


o. 


D. Nigris, 




Ac. Nigr-um, 


am. 


um. 


Ac Nigr-os, as. 


a. 


V. Nig-er, 


ra. 


rum. 


V. Nigr-i, ae. 


a. 


Ab. Nigr-o, 


K 


0. 


Ab. Nigris. 





The following adjectives retain the e before r in declension : tuper, rongh, cmUr, 
the rest, (this word is not osed in the masculine singnlar), exter, foreign, giMer, 
crook-backed, lacer, torn, Ifber, free, miaer, wretched, pt^^, slow, proaper, prosperous, 
tenor, tender, and also all the compounds of gero and faro ; as lantgert bearing wool, 
opifer, bringing help. Jb9r, Spanish or Iberian, makes IbSra, Ibemm. Dexter 
sometimes retains the e, sometimes rejects it : mniMter always rejects it. 

Most other adjectiyes in er reject the e, and are declined like niger. 

The masculine and neuter genders of adjectives of three terminations, are declined 
like nouns of the second declension ; and the feminine gender, like nouns of the first 
declension. 

The following adjectives form the genitive in ius, and the 
dative in t. 



sol-US, 


a, 


um. 


aUme, 


tot-us. 


a, 


um, 


the wholBi 


ull-us. 


a. 


um. 


any. 


null-US, 


a, 


um. 


none. 


un-us. 


a. 


um, 


one. 



\ 



genitive ius, dative i. 
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alt^r, Sra, Snim, the other , gen, aUhius, dat. aZ^W. 

ut-er, ra, mm. other, 1 .^ - j *• 

^' ^ ' .., ' Veemtive niw, dative ru 

neut-er, ra, rum, neUker, J ^ 

ali-us, a, ud, another, genitive aUus, dative aUu 

UnuM has no ploral, unlets it be joined to a noon that has not the Mngnlar; a» 
Uiene, a letter; uma mania, a walL 



Ambo, amb<B, ambo, both, and duo, dwe, duo, two, are thus 
declined: 



N. Amb-o, 


«, 


o. 


G. Amb^rum, 


arum. 


onim. 


D. Amb-obus, 


abus. 


obus. 


Ac. Amb-as or o. 


as. 


0. 


V. Amb-o, 


ae. 


o. 


Ab. Amb-obus, 


abus. 


obus. 



Adjectives of Two Terminations. 

Adjectives of two terminations end in is, e, or in er, ris, re, 
and have the first termination masculine and feminine; and 
the second, neuter. They form the ablative singular in t, the 
genitive plural in ium, the nominative, accusative, and voca- 
tive plural neuter in ia; as 



Singular. 


Plural 


m.f. 


n. 


m.f. 


n. 


N. Dulcis, 


dulce. 


N. Dulces, 


dulciS. 


G. Dulcis^ 


dulcis. 


G. Dulcium, 


dulcium. 


D. Dulci, 


dulci. 


D. Dulcibus, 


dulcibus. 


Ac. Dulcem, 


dulce. 


Ac. Dulces, 


dulcia. 


V. Dulcis, 


dulce. 


V. Dulces, 


dulcia. 


Ab. Dulci, 


dulcL 


Ab. Dulcibus, 


dulcibus. 



The following adjectives acer, sharp, aldcer, brisk, cam- 
pester, belonging to a plain, celer, swift, celeber, renowned, 
equester, belonging to a horse, paluster, marshy, pedester, on 
foot, saluber, wholesome, Sylvester, woody, volucer, swift of 
-wing, have three terminations in the nominative and vocative 
singular, but are declined like dulcis in all the other cases; as 



Singular. 




Plural, 


N^. Acer, acris. 


acre. 


N. Acres, acria. 


G. Acris. 




G. Acrium. 


I>. Acri. 




D. Acribus. 


Ac. Acrem, 


acre. 


Ac. Acres, acria. 


V. Acer, acris. 


acre. 


V. Acres, acna. 


Ab. Acri. 




Ab. Acribus. 
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Of these adjectives, the second termination in if is freqnenUy mascnline as weU 
as feminine. , , 

Comparatives end in or and us, and make e or t m the 
ablative singular, (but e preferably to f,) urn in the genitive 
plural, and a in the nominative, accusative, and vocative neuter 
plural; as 



Singular. 
N. Melior, melius- 

G. Melioris. 
D. Meliori. 

Ac. Meliorem, melius. 
V. Melior, melius. 



Plural 
N. Meliores, meliora. 
G. Meliorum. 
D. Melioribus. 
Ac. Meliores, meliora. 
V. Meliores, meliora. 
Ab. Melioribus. 



Ab. Melior-e or i. 

Adjectives of One Termination. 
When there is but one termination it includes all genders. 
The ablative of adjectives of one termination generally ends 
in c or «, the genitive plural in ium, the nominative, accusative, 
and vocative neuter plural in ia; as 



Singular. 
N. Felix. 
G. Felicis. 
D. Felici. 

Ac. Felicem, felix. 
V. Felix. 
Ab. Felic-e or i. 



PluraL 
N. Felices, fellcta. 

G. Felicium. 
D. Felicibus. 
Ac. Felices, felicia. 

V. Felices, felicia. 

Ab. Felicibus. 



1. Participles nsed as adjectives make the ablative in e or i; but only in e when 
used as participles, especially in the ablative absolate. 

2. The following adjectives of one termination make e only in the ablative, and 
urn in the genitive plural ; ccelebg, unmarried, compos, master of, dives, rich, Aospet, 
strange, impos, unable, tmpflWs, beardless, jtm8m», young, pmtper, poor, pubia, mar- 
riageable, »enex, old, scurpes, safe, auperates, surviving; also the compoanda of c8l»r, 
corpuBy and pes; as concdWr, of the same colour, iricorpor, three-bodied, tricuapis, 
three-pointed, tripes, three-footed. 

CoOebs, compos, impos, and superstes, have sometimes, though rarely, i in the ablative. 

3. The following make e or < in the ablative, but only um in the genitive plnral; 
ales, winged, compar, equal, dispar, dlflferent, impar, unequal, smar, separate, con- 

s, shanng, inops, poor, supplex, suppliant, it&er, fertile, vetus, old, vigil, watchful ; 



aors 



egener* 

has f only in the ablative, and ium in the genitive plnral, bnt its compoanda, 
r, impar, dispar, have e or i. 



and the compounds of capttt, capto,facio, genus; as anceps, art\fex, preecepa, parti- 
ceps, dinner. 

Par 
compar, .. _^-_ , , . 

Celer, swift, memor, mindful, volucris, swift-winged, have i in the ablative, and 
ton in the genitive plural. 

4. The following adjectives of one termination in er, es, or, os, and year, are seldom 
nsed in the nominative, acensaUve, and vocative plural neuter; adjectives in er, as 
pauper, puber, cder, darner, uber; adjectives in es, as aies, dices, locuplea, aoapes, 
superstes, deses, reses, hebes, teres, prapes; adjectives in or, as memor, concolor, bicor- 
por; those in os, as compos, impw, exos; infex, as art\fex, camtfex; also the follow- 
ing, comis, censors, exors, inops, partUxps, princeps, pubis, tmjpflftu, redux, mma, in- 
sons, tuppiex, vigil, and perhaps some others. 
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5. VUrix and victriSt feminine in the singular, are feminine and neater in the 
plural. 

PhiM ia nenter in the singular, and is thus declined : 

Sing. N. Y. Plus; 6. Plnris; D. is wanting; Ac. Plus; Ah. Plure. 
Plu. N. V. Plnres, pinra, and plnria; 6. Plnrium; D. Pluribus; 
Ac. Plnres, plnra, and plnria; Ab. Plnribas. 



Numeral Adjectives. 

Numeral adjectives are of several kinds. Tlie Cardinal express a number abso- 
lutely, and are, as it were, the hinget upon which the others rest; as unvt, one, duo, 
two. The Ordinal numbers denote the order or ntccesrion in which any number of 
persons or things is mentioned; as Prirmu, the first. The Digtributiee denote how 
many to each ; as temi, three at a time. The Multiplicative signify how many fold ; 
as trifUXf threefold. The Proportional signify how many times more; as duplo, by 
twice as much. The iidt>erM<u numerals answer to the question, How many times f 
as ter, ihret times. 

A Lift of Adjective and Adverbial Numerals. 



Cardinal. 
One, tufo, t^c. 

1 Unns 

2 Duo 
STres 

4 Qnatnor 

5 Quinque 

6 Sex 

7 Septem 

8 Octo 

9 Novem 

10 Decern 

11 Undecim 

12 Duodecim 

13 Tredeclm 

14 Quatnordecim 

15 Quindecim 

16 Sexdecim 

17 Septendecim 

18 Octodecim 
10 Novemdecim 
80 Yiginti 

80 Triginta 
40 Qnadraginta 
50 Quinqnaginta 
00 Sexaginta 
70 Septoaginta 
80 Oetoginta 
00 Nonaginta 
100 Centum 
200 Ducenti 
300 Trecenti 
400 Qnadringenti 
500 Qdngenti 
600 Sexcenti 
700 Septingenti 
800 Oetingenti 
900 Noningenti 
1000 Mine 



Ordinal. 
Firtt, aecond, 4:c. 

Primus 

Secundns 

Tertins 

Quartus 

Quintus 

Sextus 

Septimus 

Octftvns 

Nonus 

Decimns 

Vndecimns 

Duodecimus 

Tertins- 

Qnartus- 

Quintus- 

Sextus- 

Septimus- 

Octftvus- 

Nonus- 

Yicesimus 

Tricesimus 

Quadragesimns 

Quinqnagesimus 

Sexagesimus 

Septnagesimus 

Octogesimns 

Nonagesimus 

Centesimus 

Dneentesimus 

Trecentesimus 

Quadringentesimos 

Quingentesimus 

Sexcentesimus 

Septingentesimus 

OctingentesimuB 

Nongentesimns 

Millesimus 






a 



DiSTRIBUTITK. 

One by one, S[C* 

Singuli 

Biui 

Terni 

Quaterni 

Qnini 

Seni 

Septenl 

OctOni 

Novfini 

Deni 

Undeni 

DnodSni 

Terni- ^ 

Quaterni- 

Quini- 

Seni- 

Septeni- 

OctOni- 

NovCni- 

YicCni 

TricCni 

QuadragSni 

Quinqua^eni 

SexagSni 

SeptuagSni 

Octogeni 

NonagCni 

CentSoi 

DucentBni 

TrecentSni 

Quadringent6ni 

Qningenteni 

SexcentBni 

Septingent6ni 

OctingentSni 

Nongenteni 

Milleni 



Adtxbbial. 
Once, twice, 8[e, 

Seme! 

Bis 

Ter 

Quater 

Qninqnies 

Sexles 

Septies 

Octies 

Novies 

Decies 

Undecies 

Duodecies 

Tredecies 

Quatuordecies 

Quindecies 

Sedecies 

Decies and septies 

Duodevicies 

Undevicies 

Yicies 

Tricies 

Quadragies 

Quinquagies 

Sexagies 

Septuagies 

Octogies 

Nonagies 

Centies 

Ducenties 

Trecenties 

Quadringentiea 

§|uingenties 
excentics 
Septingenties 
Octingenties 
Nongenties 
MilUes 



In the combination of cardinal numbers, flrom twenty to one hundred, the smaller 
with et, or the larger without et, precedes; as quatuor et viginH, or v^nM quatuor. 
Above one hundred the larger number precedes, with or without et; as centum et 
wmuM, or centum unus. 

Unde and duode are Joined to most even numbers increasing by tens, to express 
one or two less; as undexn^finH for 19; duodetriffinta for 28. 
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Comparison of Adjectives, 

There are two degrees of comparison; the comparative and 
the superlative. 

The Positive state expresses the simple quality; as durus, 
hard; brevis, short. 

The Comparative degree expresses a higher or lower degree 
of the quality than the positive; as durior, harder; brevior, 
shorter. 

The Comparative is formed from the first case of the posi- 
tive that ends in i, by adding or for the masculine and femi- 
nine, and us for the neuter; as 

Durus, G. duri, Comparative, durior, durius. 

Brevis, D. brevi. Comparative, brevior, brevius. 

The Superlative expresses the highest or lowest degree of 
the quality; as durissimus, hardest; brevissimus, the shortest. 

The Superlative is formed from the first case of the positive 
that ends in i, by adding ssimus, a, urn; as 

Gen. Duri, Superlative, durissimus, a, um, hardest. 
Dat. Brevi, Superlative, brevissimus, a, um, shortest. 

The following are exceptions from this rule : 

1. Adjectives in er, form the comparative in the regular 
manner, but the superlative by adding rimus to the nomina- 
tive; as pulcher, fair, pulchri-or, fairer, pulcher-rtmus, fairest. 

2. Adjectives in lis form the comparative and superlative in 
the regular manner, except the following, which make the su- 
perlative in limus, a, um; 

AgtlU, nimble, agilUmua. Gractlis, slender, gracillimus, 

Diffieilia, AifSiCvlt, difficillimus. HumUis, low, humilHmtts., 

Dissimilis, unlike, diaHmillimus. Imheoillis, weak, -f ^J^^ctttimus. 

X^mbectllissimus. 
FUcXlis, easy, faoilHmus. Similis, like, simillimus. 

3. Adjectives in dicus, ficus, Idquus, and vdlus, form the 
comparative in entior, and the superlative in entissimus • as 
maledicus, maledicentior, makdicentissimus. But beneficissi" 
mus, from beneficus, and mirificissimus, from mirificus are 
also found in ancient writers. 

4. The following adjectives are regular in the comparative 
but irregular in the superlative;— ' 
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Citer, near. 
Dexter, right, 
Exter, outward, 
InfSrus^ low, 
IntSrus, inward, 
Maturus, ripe, 
Post^rus, behind. 
Sinister, left, 
Sup^rus, high, 
Vetus, old. 



citerior, 

dexterior, 

exterior, 

inferior, 

intenor, 

maturior, 

posterior, 

sinisterior, 

superior, 

veterior. 



citYmus. 

dextimus. 

extremus, extlmus. 

inf Imus or imus. 

intimus. 

maturrimus, maturissimus. 

postremus, postumus. 

sinistlmus. 

supremus, summus. 

veterriraus. 



5. The following are compared irregularly; — 



Bonus, good. 
Dives, rich, 
Magnus, great, 
Malus, bad, 
Multus, much, 
Nequam, wicked. 

Parvus, little. 



melior, better, 
ditior, richer, 
major, greater, 
pejor, worse, 
plus, more, 
nequior, more wicked. 



opttmus, best, 
ditissimus, richest, 
maximus, greatest, 
pessimus, worst, 
plurimus, most, 
nequissimus, most 
wicked, 
minor, less, minimus, least, . 

6. The following are compared by magis and maximdj — 
Adjectives in us pure, that is, in us with a vowel before it; 
as arduus, difficult, magis arduus, more difficult, maximi ar~ 
duus, most difficult. But adjectives ending in quus, and also 
these words — assiduus, exiguus, strenuus, are formed in the 
regular manner; as anttquus, antiquior, antiquissimus. 

Adjectives defective in Comparison. 

7* The following adjectives have no positive ;^^ 

Deteiior, wone, deterrimna. 
Ocior, nrifieTf ocissimns. 
Trior, former, piimos, from prse. 

8. The following have no comparative ; — 



Propior, nearer, praximnt, from prope. 
Ulterior, farther, nltimos, flrora ultra. 



JMhu, spnice, bellissimiis. 
Dieermu, different, divenissimiu. 
FidMM, faithful, fidissimns. 
InclptuM, renowned, inclytissimns. 
Inmctue, invincible, invictissimns. 
Jswfhtg, unwilling, invitissimna. 
Meritue, desenring, meritiuimns. 

9. The foUowing wKnt the superlative ;'^ 



Noau, new, novissimiis. 

Nuper, late, noperrimiu. 

PoTt equal, parissimns. 

PemuuuM, p«rsaaided, persaasiMiraiu. 

Sacer, lioly, lacerrimiis. 

Vetms, old, veterrimns. 



Adoleecene, young, adolescentior. 
ArcOmu, secret, arcanior. 
Ckecue, blind, caecior. 
Xleolfvit, downward, declivior. 
JHutumut, lasting, diatnmior. 
Jietes, idle, desidlor. 
DodUU, teadiable, docilior. 
Jngena, great, ingentior. 
Juomii, yoQDg, Jmiior. 



Loi^inqmu, distant, longinqaior. 
Of^mtia, rich, opimior. 
Pncttvia, down-hill, proclivior. 
PromtB, inclined downwards, pronior. 
Prepinqum, near, propinqnior. 
Salutarit, wholesome, salntarior. 
Satur, fnll, satnrior. 
Senex, old, senior. 
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Likewise adjectives ending in Olu, ilia, and bWi, have no soperlative; as regMU, 
cMUt^JleMlia. 

10. These have only a comparative: trnterioTf former, miier, better, mquiar, worse. 

11. Many adjectives admit of no comparison; as 

1. Adjectives whose signification cannot be increased or diminished ; Participles 
in rtu and dus, and adjectives ending in bundu9, Xci», Innu, tmu, Itms, onu. Her, 
and plex; as asnaturtu, anumdu$, vagahundun, modicut, leffitimut, matutimu, fugiti- 
vm$, canoriM, campeaiiar, mippiex. Simplex has both a comparative and superlative. 

Tempeslwu» has a comparative, zxkAfe$twu» both degrees. 

2. Adjectives compounded of nouns and verbs; as verncolor, degener; — the com- 
pounds otjkro and gero; zafntMer, comiger; of animue, jvgum, §ommu, arma; as 
vnagrumUmuB, bijugU, inaonwu, mermU; of pra and per; as prtedhet, perdoctua, ex- 
cept praetcau, prtBclanu* 

3. Diminutives, which, in themselves, involve a sort of compari^pn ; as panHUue, 

very small. Possessives; a% patemua, muliebrit. Gentile adjectives; as ilon»ami», 

Peenua, Many other adjectives are not compared ; as iUlnta, almua, aprfcua, cicur, 

canorua, camu, claudua, criapua, diapar, jefumia, menur, mirua, nmtua, muiUua, imt- 

/hatua, precox, aoapea. 



OF PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun^ to avoid the 
too frequent repetition of the same word; as *'When Caesar 
had conquered Gaul, he turned his arms against Aw country." 

Pronouns are generally divided into 

vester, ifour. 

4. Gentile or PatriaL 
nostras, of our countrt^, 
vestras, of your country. 
cujas, of what country f 

5. Relative, 
qui, who. 
quis, who? 
cujus, whose? 



1. PersonaL 
Ego, /. 
tu, thou. 
sui, of himself. 



2. Demonstrative. 
hie, this. 
ille, he. 
ipse, himself. 



iste, that. 

is, he. 

idem, the same. 



3. Possessive. 
meus, my. 
tuus, thy. 
suus, his. 
noster, our. 

Ego, tu, sui, are used for substantives, the rest are pro. 
perly adjectives. 

Four only have a vocative, — tu, meus, noster, nostras. 

Bic, iOe, ipae, idem, aUqada, qmiamqm, quUlbet, qida^ue, are, in some inBtane«a 
found in the vocative. »»«ancei. 

Pronouns have two numbers like nouns, and three persons 
in eadi number, namely. 

Singular. 
Ego, I, the person speaking, is the first person. 
Tu, thou, the person spoken to, is the second person. 
lUe, ilia, illud, the person or thing spoken ^, is the third person. 
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PluraL 
No8, tve, is the first person. 
Vos, ye or youy is the second person. 
lUi, they, is the third person. 

DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 



Singular. 
N. Ego, /. 
G. M6i, of me. 
D. Mihi, to me. 
Ac Me, me. 
V. wanting. 
Ab. Mejjrom or by me. 



^ PluraL 

N. Nos, we. 

G. Nostrum, vel-i, of us. 

D. Nobis, to us. 

Ac Nos, us. 

V. wanting. 

Ab. ISiohis^Jrom or by us. 



NoiiHim and vatr^m are contractions for noifrffrum, ntntrdrvm, and veifrffrMm, 



F<eafrf and notitri signify bdon^ng to or Ufwarda; fuwfrtim and iwiMBm mean 
aamongtt u$; as 911b fUMfnon, which of nsf 



Singular. 
N. Tu, thou. 
G. Tui, o/* ^Acc. 
D. Tibi, to thee. 
Ac Te, thee. 
V. 0!Tu, Of/MW.' 
Ab. Te, with thee. 



PluraL 
N. Vos, you. 
G. Vestrum or -i, o^ ^oti. 
D. Vobis, to you. 
Ac. Vos, you. 
V. O! Vos, O^OM.' 
Ab. Vobis, tpith you. . 



Sill, of himself, herself, itself, themselves, has no nominap- 
tive or vocative case, and is thus declined: 



Singular and PluraL 
G. Sui, of himself. 
D. Sibi, to himself. 
Ac Se, himself. 
Ab. Se, by himself. 



herself, itself, themselves. 



To the cases of these three pronouns, (except the genitive pbiral) met may be 
added to express the English ae(f; as egomet, I myself, mihimett to myself, Umet, 
aemet, with or without »p«e/ mikimet ipri, Tute is nsed for tumet. Se admits a re- 
duplication; as aese. Cum, with, is affixed to the ablatives, MecMm, tecum, aecum, 
fsoMacMHt, vobiacum, guocum, qudcum, and qu^tueum. 



Singular. 




PluraL 


m. /. 


n. 


n^m J* fv« 


N. Hie, haec. 


hoc. 


N. Hi, ha;, haec. 


0. Hujus. 




G. Horum, harum, horum. 


D. Huic 




D. His. 


Ac. Hunc, banc. 


hoc 


Ac. Hos, has, haec. 


V. wanting. 




V. wanting. 


Ab. Hoc, h&c. 


hoc 


Ab. His. 
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The force of the demonttradTe hie, is strengthened by the affixes a and cine; as 
hicce, hacce, hocoe; hieehm, fuBceiHe, hoccme. Of the former, those eases only are 
in eommon nse which end in c or • before ee: and of the latter, only the nominatiTe, 
accusative, and ablative singular are in nse ; and the neater plaral, haeccine, which 
is rare. Of iMtic and UUc, declined isric, itUtc, ittoe (or istuc;) iUic, UUbc, iOoc (or 
iUuc,J only those cases which end in c, namely, the nominative, accusative, and ab- 
lative singvlar are in nse; and the neater plnral ittae, (or i$tluge,J and illate, 

lUe, he, and isie, ihat, are thus declined: 



Singular. 




Plural 




m. /. 


n. 


m. /. 


n. 


N. Ille, ilia. 


iUud. 


N. Illi, illfie. 


ilia. 


G. IIKus. 




G. lUorum, illarum. 


illorum. 


D. Illi. 




D. IlUs. 




Ac. Ilium, illam. 


illud. 


Ac Illos, illas. 


ilia. 


V. rarely used. 




V. rarely used. 




Ab. Illo, ilia. 


illo. 


Ab. lUis. 





For iUi and iUu, we sometimes i«ad oOi and oOw. 

In the same manner is declined ip^e, ipsa, ipsutn, except 
that the nominative and accusative cases singular, make ipsum 
in the neuter gender. 

Singular, 

xs, ea. 

Ejus. 

Ei. 
Ac. Eum, earn, 
V. is wanting. 
Ab. Eo, ek. 



N. 
G. 
D. 



id. 



id. 



eo. 



m. 



PluraL 

N. li, eae, SS. 

G. Eorum, earum, eorum. 

D. lis or eis. 

Ac Eos, eas, ea. 

V. is wanting. 

Ab. lis or eis. 



Idem, eddem, idem, the same, is a compound of is, ea, id, 
and is thus declined: 



Singular. 

m. f. n. 

N. Idem, SSdem, Idem. 
G. Ejusdem. 



PluraL 

m. y. n. 

N. Iidem, eaedem, £&dem. 
G. Eorundem, earundem, eo- 

rundem. 
D. lisdem or eisdem. 
Ac Eosdem, easdem, e&dem. 
V. wanting. 
Ab. lisdem or eisdem. 



D. Eidem. 

Ac. Eundem, eandem, idem. 

V. wanting. 

Ab. Eodem, e&dem, eodem. 

Meus, tuus, suus, noster, vester, are declined like durus; 
but meus, in the vocative, makes mi, mea, meunu 

Cujus, cuja, cujum, whose, is used only in the nominative 
<>nd accusative singular. 
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Cm^, abUttve singular, and a^, nominatiTe phml, are found only among old 
-writers. 

Nostras, vestras, and cujas are declined^ nominative nos- 
tras, genitive nostrdtis, like Jelix, 

To the ablatives tuo and audt pte is afSxed to denote own; as Suapte nuam, with 
his own hand. 



N. 
G. 
D. 



m. 



Singular, 

quae. 



quod. 



quam^ quod. 



Plural 

lit. ^ fi. 

N. Qui, . quae, quae. 

G. Quorum, quarum, quorum 

D. Quibus or queis. 

Ac. Quos, quas, quae. 

V. wanting. 

Ab. Quibus or queis. 



Qui, 

Cujus. 

Cui. 
Ac Quern, 
V. wanting. 
Ab. Quo, qua, quo or qui. 

Qui is of all genders. 

Quis, quas, quid, is declined like qui, quas, quod; but such 
of its compounds as end in quis, nave qiLa in the feminine 
singular and neuter plural; while those which only begin with 
quis, as quisnam, have quce and not qua. 

In quidam and quisquam, the m is changed into n before d 
and q; as in the accusative quendam, quenquam, 

Componnds of qui and quia. 



Mas. 
N. Quidam, 
N. Qaivis, 
N. Qnicnnqae, 
N. QaiUbet, 
N. Aliqais, 
K. Ec^nis, 
N. Qnisnam, 
N. Qnisqais, 
N. Qnisqoe, 
N. Qoisqaam, 
N. Qoispiam, 



N. Unusquis- 
qoe. 



FaM. 
qasBdam, 
qaaevis, 
qnaecunqne, 
qnaelibet, 
aliqaa, 
ecqoa, 
qnaenam, 
no feminine, 
qnseqae, 
qoseqaam, 
qnaepiam. 



nnaqaaeqne. 



Nkut. 
qaoddam or qaiddam. 
qnodvis or qnidvis. 
qoodcnnqae. 
qnodlibet or qnidlibet. 
aliqaid or aliqaod. 
ecqaid. 

qaidnam or qnodnam. 
qaidquid or qnicqnid. 
qnodqne or qnidque. 
qaidqaam or (|aicqaam. 



qaodpiam, qnidpiam,> 

or qaippiam. j 

nmunqnodqae or I 

nnnmqnidqne. y 

The oorapoands of qui, namely, quidam, quiout quicunque, quUibei, have generally 
quUnu, and not queU in Uie dative and ablative plural. 



6. Cnjnadam. 
6. Ci^nsvis. 
6. Cajascnnqne. 
G. Cnjnslibet. 
6. Alicqjas. 
6. EccnJQS. 
6. Gojosnam. 
6. Cajascajas. 
6. GaJDsqne. 
6. Cnjusqaam. 

6. Cnjnspiam. 

6. Unioscajas- 
qne. 



OF VERBS. 

A Verb is a word which expresses the state, action, or 
suffering, of some person or thing; as I am, I teach, I am 
taught. It is also used to command, exhort, request, or ask a 
question; as ^'Be silent;" '^ Study diligently;" ''Lend me the 
book;" "Have you written the letter?" 

Verbs have two Voices, the Active, which ends in o, and 
the Passive, which ends in or. 

d2 
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An Active transitive verb ends in o, and expresses action 
passing from an agent or actor to some object; as ^^ Preceptor 
me docet" the master teaches me. 

A Passive verb ends in or, and generally implies that the 
nominative is the object of an action done by some agent, ex- 
pressed or understood; as '^Johannes a preceptore docetur, 
John is taught by the master." 

An Intransitive or Neuter verb expresses either action 
confined to the subject, or neither action nor suffering, but 
simply being or a state of being; as Curro, I run; Sum, I 
am. 

A Deponent verb is that which, under a passive form, has 
an active or a neuter signification; as Loquor, I speak; Glorior, 
I boast. 

A Deponent verb is so called, becanse it has deposed, or laid aside the passive 
sense. 

A Defective verb is one that is used only in some of the 
moods and tenses. 

An Impersonal verb merely asserts the existence of some 
action or state, without reference to any particular subject or 
person. It is used only in the third person singular. 

Neuter-panhei are so caUed fh>m having a passive perfect tense; as Aadeo, oumw 
nmi, to dare. 

FrequentiUwet express the repetition of the act or state denoted by the primitive, 
and end in ito y as ClamXio, I cry freqaently, from clatno, I cry. 

/noepfiees express the beginning of an act or state, and end in $co; as CeUetco, I 
grow warm, from caleo, I am warm. 

Desideratioei end in urio, and express derire; as Enario, I desire to eat, I hanger. 

JHrninuHoei end in illo, and denote a tr^fiing, inrignijioant action; as Caniillo, I 
ham, from cantare. 

The properties of Verbs are— -Mood, Tense, Number, and 
Person. 

Of Moods. 

The Mood of a verb is the particular ybrw which it assumes, 
in order to express the manner in which the being, action, or 
passion, is represented. 

There are generally reckoned ^ve moods; the Indicative, 



* In compliance with the general castom of Latin grammarians, I have considered 
' the terms ininmaiHoe and nmter as synonymous, bat there is evidently a distinction, 
as intranritive verbs imply action, though cor^fined to their subjects; bat neuUr verbs 
imply no action whatever. 
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the Imperative, the Potential, the Subjunctive, and the Infi* 
nitive, 

1. The Indicative Mood simply indicates^ or declares posi- 
tively^ respecting an action or event; as Ille docet, he teaches; 
or it asks a question; as Docet ille? does he teach? 

2. The Imperative Mood commands, exhorts, entreats, or 
permits; as lie, go; Studete, study; Parce mihi, spare me; 
Eamus, let us go. 

d. The Potential Mood implies possibility or liberty, power, 
will or duty, to do or suffer an action; and is known by the 
signs — may, can, might, could, would, should; as Amem, I 
may love, &c. 

4. The Subjunctive Mood has the same terminations as the 
Potential, but generally the signification of the Indicative. It 
is subjoined to another verb in the same sentence, with which 
it is connected by some conjunction or indefinite word, expres- 
sed or understood; as ''^Eram miser cum amdrem, I was mise- 
rable when I loved." 

5, The Infinitive Mood expresses a thing in a general and 
unlimited manner, and has neither number, person, nor nomi- 
native case, but is generally known by the sign to; as Audire, 
to hear. 

Tense, Numbers, and Persons, 
Tense is a term used to distinguish the time of a verb. 

There are six tenses ; the Present, the Imperfect, the Per- 
Ject, the Pluperfect,* the Future Imperfect, and the Future 
Perfect 

1. The Present tense speaks of an action or event which 
takes place in present time; as Doceo, I teach, am teaching, 
or do teach. 

2. The Imperfect tense represents an action or event which 
was going on and not completed, at some past time; as Doce^ 
bam, I was teaching. 

This tense is generally ased to express actions frequently repeated, also manners, 
emtoms, and institutions formerly existing; as '* Anseres Romae pnblic^ aUhantur In 
Capitidio, Geese tcvre kept at the pablic expense at Rome in the Capitol." 

In -writing letters, the Romans sometimes used the imperfect tense to denote what 
was going on at the time when they wrote ; as " Novi nihil erat apad nos, there is 
no news with as."t 

* Or rather the paat perfect instead of phtperfect, 
t Zompt's Grammar. 
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3. The Perfect tense represents an action or event either as 
just finished^ or as finished some time ago; as Docui, I have 
taught^ or I taught. 

4. The Pluperfect expresses an action or event which was 
past before some other past action or event specified in the 
sentence^ and to which it refers; as Dociieram, I had taught. 

5. The Future Imperfect represents an action or event 
which is yet to come; as Docebo, I shall or will teach. 

6. The Future Perfect denotes that a future action or event 
will be completed at^ or before another future action or event; 
as DociierOf I shall have taught. 

Verbs have two numbers, the singular and the plural, 
agreeing with a noun or pronoun expressed or understood. 

In each number there are three persons; as 



Singular, 
First Pers. Ego amo, / love. 
Second Pers, Tu amas, tkou lovest. 
Third Pers. lUe amat, he, she, or 

it loves. 



Plural. 
Nos amamus, we love. 
Vos amatis, you or yelove. 
Illi amant, they love. 



Nouns that are spoken of are of the third person, and nouns 
spoken to are of the second. 

Gerunds, Supines, and Participles. 

Gerunds and Supines are a kind of verbal nouns. 

The active voice has three gerunds, ending in di, do, dum; 
as amandi, of loving; amando, in loving; amandum, to love. 

The Gerunds are considered as the cases of a Verbal Substantive of the Second 
declension, Neater gender, having no plaral nor vocative siuenlar. The Genud in 
di is considered as the genitive case, the Gerund in do, as the dative or ablative, and 
the Gerund in Aumif as the nominative or accusative. 

Each voice has a supine; the Active ends in um; as ama^ 
turn, to love; the Passive ends in u; as amdtu, to be loved. 

Supines are Verbal Substantives of the Fourth decleosion, having only the accusa- 
tive and ablative cases singular. The supine in tan is the accusative, and that in u 
the ablative. 

A Participle is derived from a verb, and while it signifies 
being, doing, or suffering, like a verb, it has gender, number, 
and case, like an adjective. 
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Each voice has two participles; the Active has a present 
Bndjuturej^ the Passive has a perfect and future, 

1. The Active Present ends in ans or ens, and shews that 
the action is going on; as amans, loving; docens, teaching. 

2. The Active Future ends in rus, and signifies a Ukelihood 
or design of doing a thing; as amaturus, to love^ or about to 
love. 

1. The Passive Perfect, (or Present*); as amdtus, being 
loved, or having been loved. 

2. The Passive Future ends in dus, and signifies the neces^- 
sity, possibility, or certainty of something to be done; as 
amandus, to be loved. 

The Present Active Participle is declined like feUx, all the 
other participles like durus. 

Active and Neuter Participlei have, in Latin, no perfect tense; conseqaently» w 
cannot expresa literally the English perfect participle, having Uwed, &c.; we must 
ose a conjunction and the pluperfect of the snbjanctive in Latin, or some other 
tenie, accwding to its connexion with the other words of a sentence ; as, he having 
loved, quum amavistet, Sec " The master honing loved books" is translated thns, 
"JAbria amatis a ntagittro. Books being loved, or naving been loved by the master." 

Verbs Deponent, however, have a perfect participle with an active signification ; 
as locUiui, having spoken. 

CONJUGATION. 

Conjugation signifies & Joining together, and denotes the 
regular arrangement of a verb in all its variations of mood, 
tense, number, and person. 

The principal parts of a verb, from which the other tenses 
may be obtained, are four; the present, perfect, supine, and 
infinitive. 

The first person of the Present of the Indicative is called the Theme or Root of 
the verb, because ft-om it the other three principal parts are formed. 

The letters of a verb which always remain the same, are called radical letters; as 
aim, in amw. The rest are called the termination; as aftOmtM, in amabanwe. All the 
letters which come before Hre, ere, Bre, or fre, of the infinitive, are radical letters. 
By putting the radical tetters before the terminations, all the parts of any regular 
verb may be readily formed, except the compound tenses. 



* Zumpt denies a present signification to this participle, while Scheller, (vol. i. 
p. 185, Walker'i trans.) allows it. 
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THE VERB SUM. 
The verb Sum, I am^ is irregular^ and is thus conjugated;— 

The Principal Parts — Sum, fui, — esse, to be. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



PRESENT TEHSE. 

S. *Sum, / am. 

£s, thou art. 

Est, he is. 
P. Siimus, tve are. 

Estis, you are. 

Sunt, they are. 

^ IMPERFECT TENSE. 

S. Eram, / tvag. 

Eras, thou wast. 

Erat, he was. 
P.Eramus, we were. 

Eratis, you were. 

Erant, they were. 

FUTURE IMPERF. TEK8E. 

S. Ero, / shall or will be. 

Eris, t?um shall or wilt be. 

Erit, he shall or will be. 
P.Erlmus, we shall or will be. 

ErKtis, you shall or will be. 

Erunt, they shall or wUl be. 



PERFECT TEKBE. 

S. Fui, / have been. 

Fuisti, thou hast been. 

Fuit, he has been. 
P. Fulmus, we have been. 

Fuistis, you have been. 

Fuerunt vel fuere, they have 

been. 

PLUPERFECT TEK8E. 

S. Fu^ram, / had been. 

Fueras, thou hadst been. 

Fuerat, he had been. 
P.Fueramus, we had been. 

Fueratis, you had been. 

Fuerant, they had been. 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

S. Fu&'o, / shall have been. 

Fueris, thou wilt have been. 

Fuerit, he will have been. 
F.FuenmuSyWe shall havebeen. 

FuerItis,^ott will have been. 

Fuerint, they will have been. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



S. £s, esto, be thou. 

Esto, be he, or let him be. 



P.Este, Estote, be you. 
Sunto, be they, or let them be. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE, — ^may, can, should. 



S. .Sira,t / may, can, ^c. be. 
Sis, thou mayst, canst, Sfc. be. 
Sit, he may, can, S^c. be. 



P. Simus, we may, can, 4*c. be. 
Sltis, you may, can, Sfc. be. 
Sint, they may, can, S^c. be. 



* It may sometimes be serviceable for the learner to prefix the pronoans to the 
verbs; thasj ego sum, I am; fit es, thoa art; iUe est, he is; not samns, we are; «M 
estis, yoa are ; iUi sant, they are. 

t Sim is also osed as an imperative for tetmehe, and «jflM«, for let «• te. 
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IMPESFECT TENSE. 

S. Essem vel forem^ / might, could, would, or should be. 

Esses vel fores^ thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst be, 

Esset vel foret, he might, could, would, or should be. 
P.Essemus vel foremus, we might, could, would, or should be. 

Essetis vel foretis^ you might, could, would, or should be. 

Essent vel forent^ they might, could, would, or should be, 

PERFECT TEKSE. 

Sing. Fu^rim, / may have been. 

Fueris, thou mayst have been. 

Fuerit, he may have been. 
Plur. Fuerimus, we may have been, 

Fueritis, you may have been. 

FuSrint, they may have been. 

PLUPERFECT TEXSE. 

S. Fuissem^ / might, could, would, or should have been, 

FuisseSj thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst have been. 

Fuisset, he might, could, would, or should have been. 
P. Fuissemus^ we might, could, would, or should have been. 

Fuissetis, you might, could, would, or should have been. 

Fuissent, they might, could, would, or should have been. 

The Subjunctive Mood is conjugated in the same manner as 
the Potential^ but the signification varies according to the con- 
junction prefixed; as 



PRBSENT TBN8B. 

Si Sim, if I be, or should be. 
Ciim Sim, eince I am, 

IMFKRFBCT TBNSB. 

SI Essem vel forem, if I were, or might, 

could, would, or ehould be. 
CAm Essem, nrtce J woe. 



PBRFXCT TBNSB. 

Si Faerim, \f I were, or have been. 
Gihn Faerim, since / wa». 

PLUPBRFBCT TBNSB. 

Si Fuissem, if I had been, or might, 9(C. 

hone been. 
Ci!im Fuissem, wnct I had been. 



Instead of a Sa^nnctive Fntnre, the participle /titunis is nsed ^ith «tm; as "Si 
fatnras sim." If 1 may be about to be. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 



PRESENT & IMFERF. TENSE. 

Esse, to be. 

FUTURE IMPERFECT. 

Fore vel futurum esse, to be 

about to be. 



PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT. 

Fuisse, to have been. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

Futdrum fuisse, to have been 

about to be. 



PARTICIPLE. 
Future.— Futiirus, a, um, about to be. 
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The Conjugation of Regular Verbs. 

There are four Conjugations of Verbs, distinguished by the 
vowel before re in the Infinitive Mood. 

The First Conjugation makes are long; as amdre. 

The Second Conjugation makes ere long; as mohere. 

The Third Conjugation makes ire short; as regh'e. 

The Fourth Conjugation makes ire long ; as audire^ 

Formation of the Tenses in the Active Voice. 

INDICATIVE. 

The Imperfect is formed from the Present by changing o, 
in the 1st conjugation into abam, in the 2nd into bam, in the 
3rd and 4th into ebam. 

The Future imperfect is formed from the Present by chang- 
ing Oy in the 1st conjugation into abo, in the 2nd into bo^ in 
the Srd and 4th into am. 

The Pluperfect is formed from the Perfect by changing i 

into eram. 

The Future perfect is formed from the Perfect by ch.anging 
f into ero. 

IMPERATIVE. 

The Present is formed from the Present Infinitive by taking 
away re.* 

POTENTIAL. 

The Present is formed from the Present Indicative by 
changing o, in the 1st conjugation into em, in the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th into am. 

The Imperfect is formed from the Present Infinitive by 
adding m. 

The Perfect is formed from the Perfect Indicative by 
changing t into erim. 

The Pluperfect is formed from the Perfect Indicative by 
changing t into issem. 

INFINITIVE. 

The Present is formed from the Present Indicative by 
changing o, in the 1st conjugation into are, in the 2nd and 4th 
into re, in the 3rd by changing o or to into ire. 



* Except dAeo, dnco, wad fado, which make iHc, iiM$fBic. 



AeHve Voice,] 



BTTHOU>OY. 
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The Future imperfect is fenned fiom the Supine by chang- 
ing m into rum, and adding esse. 

The Perfect is formed from the Perfect Indicative by 
changing i into isse. 

The Future perfect is formed from the Supine by changing 
m into rum, and adding Juisse* 

The Gerunds are formed from the Participle Present by 
changing s into di, do, and durn. 

The Participle present is formed from the Present Indica- 
tive by changing o^-^in the 1st Conjugation into ans, — ^in the 
2nd into ns, — ^in the 3rd and 4th into ens. 

The Participle Juture is formed from the Supine by chang- 
ing m into rus, 

A Tabular View of the Formation of the Tenses, 



1. rSOM THB 



PRB8XNT. 



Pres. 

1. Am-o. 

2. M one-o. 

3. Reg-o. 

4. Aodi-o. 



1. Amav-i. 
S. M ona-i. 

3. Rez-i. 

4. Andiy-i. 

Supine. 

1. Amata-m. 

2. Monita-m. 

3. Rectn-m. 

4. Anditorm. 



Pres. lofin. 
1. Amftre. 
3. MonSre. 

3. RegSre. 

4. Andire. 



Indicative. 


Potential. 


Participle. 


Geninc 


Imp. 


Fot. Imp. 


Pres. 


Pres. 




ftbam. 


ftbo. 


em. 


ans. 


andi. 


bam. 


bo. 


am. 


ns. 


ndi. 


Sbam. 


am. 


am. 


ens. 


endi. 


9 bam. 


am. 


am. 


ens. 


endi. 


% FKOK THl 


PBBFKCT. 






Indicative. 


Pote 


Dtial. 


Infin. 


Plaper. 


Pat. Perf. 


Perf. 


Plnperf. 


Perf. 


eram. 


ero. 


erim. 


issem. 


isse. 


eram. 


ero. 


erim. 


issem. 


isse. 


eram. 


ero. 


erim. 

•rim. \ 


issem. 


isse. 


eram. 


ero. . 


issem. 


isse. 



3. FROM THB 8UPINB. 

Fat. Perf. Infin. 
mm faisse. 
mm faisse. 
mm fbisse. 
mm faisse. 



Pat Imp. Infin. 
ram esse. 
mm esse. 
mm 9U«. 

nun esse. 

FBOK THB PBB8BMT IVFIMITlTB. 

Pres. Imper. 
ama. 
mone. 
rege. 
andi. 



Put. Part. 
ras. 
ms. 
ms. 
ms. 



Imperf. Poten. 
amftrem. 
monSrem. 
regtrem. 
aadirem. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 

THE FIBBT COKJUGATXOK. 

The Principal Parts — ^Amo^ amavi, amatum> amare, to love. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

FRE^EITT TEKSE^—^m, do. 

Sing. Am-0, / love, am loving, or do love, 

Am-as, thou lovest, art loving, or dost love, 
Am-at, he loves, is loving, or does love, 

Plur. Am-amus^ we love, are loving, or do love, 
Anuatis^ you love, are loving, or do love. 
Aix^-ant^ they love, are loving, or do love, 

E 
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IMPERFECT TEK8E, — WOt. 

Sing. Am-abaniy / was loving. 

Am-abaSy thou wast loving. 

Am-abat, he was loving. 
Plur. Am-abamus^ we were loving. 

Am-abatis, i/ou were loving. 

Am-abant^ they were loving. 

FUTURE IMPERFECT TEKSE^ — sfutUy will. 

Sing. Am-abo, / shall or will love. 

Am-abis, thou shall or wilt love. 

Am-abit^ he shall or will love. 
Plur. Am-abtmus^ we shall or will love. 

Am-abitis^ you shall or will love. 

Am^bunt, they shall or will love. 

This tense denotes promising as well as fntarity, as in the following instances : — 
** Pasce aliaoid nnllam patiere repnlsam/'— (Ovid's Met. lib. S.)— Ask what thou 
wilt, thoa $nalt suffer no refusal. " Pdst mihi non simili paeni commissa huHa,** — 
(yirg. I^. Lib. 1. 136.)— Afterwards ye i3iaU atone for. Sec, 

PERFECT TENSE, — have^ did. 

Sing. Amav-i, / loved, or have loved. 

Amav-isti, thou lovedst, or hast loved. 

Amav-it, he loved, or has loved. 
Plur. Amav-lmus^ we loved, or have loved. 

Amav-istis, you loved, or have loved. 

Amav-enmt vel amavere, they loved, or have loved. 

PLUPERFECT TEKSE,— Aa</. 

Sing. Amav^^rain, / had loved. 

Amav-^ras^ thou hadst loved. 

Amav-^rat, he had loved. 
Plur. Amav-^ramus, we had loved. 

Amav-^ratis, you had loved. 

Amav-^rant^ they had loved. 

FUTURE PERFECT TEKSE,— ^Ao// Or foi// Aat^tf. 

Sing. Amav-Sro, / shall have loved. 

Amav-eris, thou wilt have loved. 

Amav^rity he wiU have loved. 
Plur. Amav-Srunus, we shall have loved. 

Amav-Siitis, you will have loved. 

Amav-Siint, they will have loved. 

This tense is used to denote the con^pietion of a ftitnre action or eTent, and not de- 
temdnaHon. Without conjunctions or adverbs, the sign of the first person is dbotf 
hoot, of the rest, ufUl havej but with conjunctions, &c. the sign is either aluM kaee 
or haoe, with the verb. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESEKT TEN8E. 

Sing. Ama, am-ato, love thou. 

Am^to^ love he, or let kirn love. 
Plur. Am-ate, am-atote, love you or ye. 

Am^nto^ love they, or let them love. 

Thifl mood has no firtt person singular or plaral, the first persons of the potential 
present are nsed instead ; thos, let as love» amSvm*. The inhrd persons also of the 
Potential Present are sometimes nsed imperatively; as " Nea te dexterior tortnm 
dedimt in Angnem."— (Ovid's Met. Lib. 2. Fab. 1.) 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE, — may, can, should. 

Sing. Am^m, / may, can, or should love. 

Am-es^ thou mayst, canst, or shouldst love. 

Am^t, he may, can, or should love. 
Plur. Am-emus^ we may, can, or should love. 

Am-etis^ you may, can, or should love. 

Am-ent, they may, can, or should love. 

IMPERFECT TEHSE,^.«i^A/, coiUd, would, thould. 

Sing. Am-arem, / might, could, would, or should love. 

Am-ares, thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst love. 

Am-aret, he might, could, would, or should love. 
Plur. Am^remus, we might, could, would, or should love. 

Am-aretis, you might, could, would, or should love. 

Aiiuarent, they might, could, would, or should love. 

PERFECT TENSE, — map have. 

Sing. Amav-Srim, / may have loved. 

Amav-Sris, thou mayst have loved. 

Amav-^rit, he may have loved. 
Plur. Amav-^rlmus, we may have loved. 

Amav-^rltis, you may have loved. 

Amay.^rint, they may have loved. 

The sign can is not nsed in the Perfect Tense. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE,— mt^A/, oould, toould, shouid have. 

S. Amav-tssem, I might, could, would, or should have loved. 

Amav-isses, thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst have 

loved. 

Amav-isset, he might, could, would, or should have loved. 
P. Amav-issemus, we might, could, would, or should have loved. 

Amav^issetis, you might, could, would, or should have loved. 

Amav-issent, they might, could, would, or should have loved. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR, [Igi Cmfngattim* 



The Subjunctive Mood is conjugated like the Potential^ but 
the signification varies according to the Conjunction prefixed. 



PEBSBNT TBNSB. 

Si Amem, <f / hoe, or thoidd hoe. 
Cthn Amem, nnce, or when I hoe. 

IHPBRFBCT TBNSB. 

Si Amarem, \fl hoed, or tTunUd hoe. 
Cilim Amarem, since or who* I hoed, 
or waehoing. 



FBRPBCT TBNSB. 

Si AmaTerim, \fl hoed, or haoe hoed. 
Ctim Amaverim, dnce, or when I hoed. 

PLUPBBPBCT TBNSB. 

Si Amavisgem, if I had hoed, or thould 

haoe hoed. 
Ctim Amavissem, nnce, or when I had 

hoed. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



PRESENT & IMPEBF. TEKSE. 

Amare^ to love. 

FUTURE IMPERFECT. 

Amaturum esse^ to be about 

to love. 



PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT. 

Amavisse^ to have loved. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

Amatiirum fuisse^ to have been 

about to love. 



GERUNDS. 

Aman-di, of loving. 
Aman-do^ in loving. 
Amah-dum^ to love. 

SUPINE. 
Amat-um^ to love. 



PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. 

Am-ans^ antis^ loving. 

FUTURE. 

Am-atiirus,* a, um, about to 

love. 



The tenses of the verb Stan, ^Iien joined with tlie participle in rue, denote tliat a 
person lias a mind to do, or is upon the poifU qf domg something. Hence arises a 
new oonjagation called peripJtraetic.i 



INDICATIVB MOOD. 



Prbs. Am-atams (a, am,) sam, / am 

about to hoe. 
Impbb. Am-atflnis eram, / wat about to 

looe. 
FuT. Imp. Am-atams ero, (not fuero,) / 
ehall be about to hoe. 



Pbrp. Am-atams ftai, / wat, or Aotw 

been, about to hoe, 

Plupbrp. Am-atOras ttienm,Ihadbeen 

about to hoe. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



Prbs. Am-atams sim, / may be about 

to hoe. 
Impbr. Am-atflras essem, / miglU be 

about to hoe. 



Pbrf. Am-atams faerimi / may haiee 

* been about to hoe. 
Plupbrp. Am-atOras faissem, / might 
have been about to hoe. 



The Sobjnnctive is conjugated like the Potential. 



INPINITIVB MOOD. 



Prbs. Am-atumm esse, to be about to [ Pbrf. Am-atnmm fuisse, to haoe been 

hoe, I about to hoe. 



* Amatnna is nsed with a ma8ctiline> aoMtara with a feminine, and amatamm 
with a neater nonn. 

t Znmpt. 
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THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 

The Principal Parts — ^Moneo^ monui^ monltum^ monere, to 
advise. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PREBEKT TEKSE^— am, do* 

Sing. Mon-eo^ / advise, am advising, or do advise. 

Mon-es^ thou advisest, art advising, or dost advise. 

Mon-et, he advises, is advising, or does advise. 
Plur. Mon-emus^ we advise, are advising, or do advise. 

Mon^tis^ ffou advise, are advising, or do advise. 

Mon*i«nt, Mey advise, are advising, or do advise. 

IMPERFECT TEVSEy— «OIM. 

Sing. Mon-ebam, / was advising. 

Mon-ebas^ thou wast advising. 

Mon-ebat^ he was advising. 
Plur. Mon-ebamus^ we were advising. 

Mon-ebatis^ you were advising. 

Mon^.ebant^ thei^ were advising. 

FUTUBE IMPERFECT TENSE,— «Aa// OF «;<//. 

Sing. Mon-ebo, / shall or will advise. 

Mon-ebiSj thou shaU or wiU advise, 

Mon-ebit, he shall or will advise. 
Plur. Mon-eblmus, we shall or will advise. 

Mon-eb!tis^ you shall or will advise. 

Mon-ebunt, they shall or will advise. 

PERFECT TENSE^-JWlfWy did. 

Sing. Mono-i, I advised, or have advised, 

Mono-isti, thou advisedst, or hast advised. 

Monu-it, he advised, or has advised. 
Plur. MontUImus, we advised, or have advised. 

Monu.i8ti8, you advised, or have advised. 

Monu-erunt vel Monu^re^ they advised, or have advised. 

PLUPERFECT TE]r8E,..-Aafi. 

Sing. Monu-^nun> / had advised. 

Mono-eras^ thou hadst advised. 

Monu^^rat, he had advised. 
Plur. Monu..&Bmus> we had advised. 

Monu-eratis, you had advised. 

Monu^rant^ they had advised. 

b2 
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FUTUBE PEKFECT TElTSE,— «Aa/7 OF «rti/ Aa«e. 
Sing. Monii^ro^ / shall have advised. 

Monu-eris^ thou wilt have advised. 

Montuerit^ he mil have advised. 
Plur. Monu-^nmus^ we shall have advised. 

Montueiitis^ t/au will have advised. 

Moniuerint^ they will have advised. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PHEBEinr TEKBE. 

Sing. Monje, mon^to, advise. 

Mon-eto^ advise he, or let him advise. 
Plur. Mon-ete^ mon-etote, advise. 

Mon-entOy advise they, or let them advise. 

. POTENTIAL MOOD. 
FRESESTT TENflE,-..^fiiay^ con, should. 

Sing. MonJ^Lm, I may, can, or should advise. 

Mon-eas^ thou mayst, canst, or shouldst advise. 

Mon-eat, he may, can, or should advise. 
Plur. Mon-^mus, we may, can, or should advise. 

Mon-eatis^ you may, can, or should advise. 

Mon-eant^ they may, can, or should advise. 

IMPE&FECT TEKSE, — might, could, would, shotM. 
S. Mon-erem^ / might, could, would, or should advise. 

Mon-eres, thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst advise. 
Mon-eret, he might, could, would, or should advise. 
P. Mon-eremus^ we might, could, would, or should advise. 
Mon-eretis^ you might, could, would, or should advise. 
Mon-erent, they might, could, would, or should advise. 

FERFECT* TEW8E, — flUSy hove. 

Sing* Monii«.Srinf)^ / may have advised. 
Monu-eris^ thou mayst have advised. 
Monu-erity he may have advissd.. 
Plur. Monu-^lmus, we may have advised. 
Monu-erltis^ y&u may have advised. 
Mona-erint» they may have advised. 
PLUPERFECT TSWflXy— 4«^A/, oouUly wofild, should havs. 
S. Monu-issem^ / mighi, could, would, or should 
Monu-isseSy thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, Sfc. 
Moniuissety he migJU, could, would, or should 
'P. Monu-issemuSy we might, eould, wouid, or should 
Monu-issetis^ you might, would, would, or should 
Monu«issenty thaf migkt,>^gauld, would, or should 

S" a 



I- 
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The Subjunctive is conjugated like the Potential, but the 
signification varies according to the sign prefixed. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. GERUNDS. 

P&ESENT & IMPERF. TEKSE. 

Mon-ere^ to advise. 

FUTURE IMPERFECT. 

Mon-lturum esse, to he about 

to advise. 



PERFECT Airn PLUPERFECT. 

Mon-uisse, to have advised. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

Mon-Itiirum fuisse, to have 
been about to advise. 



Monen-di, of ctdvising. 
Monen-do, in advising. 
Monen-dum, to advise. 

SUPINE. 

Mon-ltum, to advise. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESEKT. 

Mon-ens, entis, advising. 

FUTURE. 

Mon-ltiirus, a, um, about to 
I advise. 



The Periphrastic Conjagation, Monititnu nmif &c. 



THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 

The Principal Parts — Rego, rexi, rectum, regSre, to rule. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESEKT TENSE,— am, do. 

Sing. R^g^, / rule, am ruling, or do rule. 

Reg-is, thou rulest, art ruling, or dost rule. 

Reg-it, he rules, is ruling, or does rule. 
Plur. Reg-imus, we rule, are ruling, or do rule. 

Reg-ltis, you rule, are ruling, or do rule. 

Reg-unt, they rule, are ruling, or do rule. 

IMPERFECT TEKSE, — WtM, 

Sing. Reg-ebam, / was ruling. 

Reg-ebas, thou wast ruling. 

Reg-ebat, he was ruling. 
Plur. Reg-ebamus, we were ruling. 

Reg-ebatis, you were ruling. 

Reg-ebant, they were ruling. 

FUTURE. IMPERFECT TEK8E,— ^ffAol/ OF wiU. 

Sing. Reg-am, / shall or wtU rule. 
Reg-es, thou shaU or wiU rule. 
Reg-et, he shall or will rule. 
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Plur. Reg-emus^ tve shall or nftU rule, 
Reg-etiSy ifou shaU or wiU rule. 
Reg-ent, they shaU or will rule. 

PERFECT TEKSE^ — have, did. 

Sing. Rex.!^ / ruled or have ruled, 

Rex-isd^ thou ruledst or h^ist ruled. 
Rex.it, he ruled or has ruled. 

Plur. Rex-imus, we ruled or have ruled. 
Rex-istis, you ruled or have ruled. 

j-n^ -' >they ruled or have ruled. 

PLUPERFECT TEKSE,— Ao^^. 

Sing. Rex-^ram, / had ruled. 

Rex^eras, thou hadst ruled. 

Rex-erat, he had ruled. 
Plur. Rex^^ramus, we had ruled. 

Rex^^ratis, you had ruled. 

Rex^Srant, they had ruled. 

FUTURE PERFECT TEKSE, — shoil 01 W%U have. 

Sing. Rex^Sro, I shall have ruled. 

Rex^eris, thou wilt have ruled. 

Rex^erit, he will have ruled. 
Plur. Rex-Siimus, tiie shall have ruled. 

Rex^eritis, you will have ruled. 

Rex^erint, they will have ruled. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. Reg-e, reg-tto, rule thou. 

Reg.ito, rule he or let him rule. 
Plur. Reg-ite, reg-itote, rule you. 

Reg-unto, rule they or let them rule. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE, — may, can, should. 
Sing. Reg^am, / may, can, or should rule. 

Reg.«s, thou mayst, canst, or shouldst rule. 
Reg-^t, he may, can, or should rule. 
Plur. Reg-amus, we may, can, or should rule. 
Reg-atis, you may, can, or should rule. 
Reg-ant, they may, can, or should rule. 
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IHPEBFECT TENSE, — mighty coiUd, wouldy should, 

S. Reg-Srem^ / mighty could, wauldy or should rule. 

Reg-eres^ thou mightsty couldsty wouldst, or shouldst rule. 

Reg-eret^ he might, could, mouldy or should rule. 
P. Reg-£remus^ we might, eouldy would, or should rule. 

Reg-eretis^ ^ou might, could, would, or should rule. 

Reg-erent^ they might, could, would, or should rule. 

PERFECT TENSE, — may have. 

Sing. Rex^rim, / may have ruled. 

Rex-eris^ thou mayst have ruled. 

Rex^erit, he may have ruled. 
Plur. Rex^Srimus, we may have ruled. 

Rex-gritis, you mxiy have ruled. 

Rex^rint, they may have ruled. 

PLUPEB.FECT T'EVBS,~-might, eouldy would, or should have. 

S. Rex-issem, / might, could, would, or should have ruled. 

Bex-isses, thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst have 

ruled. 

ttex-isset, he might, could, would, or should have ruled. 
P. Rex*.issemus, we might, could, would, or should have ruled. 

Rex-issetis, you might, could, would, or should have ruled. 

Rex-issent, they might, could, would, or should have ruled. 

The Sabjunctive Mood is conjugated like the Potential, but 
the signification varies according to the sign prefixed. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PBESENT & IMPERF. TENSE. 

Reg-^re, to rule. 

FT7TT7RE IMPERFECT. 

Rectu-rum esse, to be about 

to rule. 

PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT. 

Rex^isse, to have ruled. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

Rectu^rum fuisse, to have been 

about to rule. 

The Periphrastic Conjagation, Eecturut 



GERUNDS. 

Regen-di, of ruling. 
Regen-do, in ruling. 
Regen-dum, to rule. 

SUPINj;. 

Rectum, to rule. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. 

Reg-ens, entis, ruling. 

FUTURE. 

Rectu-rus, a, lun, about to rule. 

mm, &c. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. [4th Conjugation. 



THE FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

The Principal Parts — Audio, audlvi, auditum, audire, to 
hear. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TEKSE9~>am, do. 

Sing. Aiid.i5, / hear, am hearing, or do hear. 

Aud-is, thou hearest, art hearing, or dost hear. 

Aud-it, he hears, is hearing, or does hear. 
Plur. Aud-Tmus, we hear, are hearing, or do hear. 

Aud-itis, yott hear, are hearing, or do hear. 

Aud-iunt, theif hear, are hearing, or do hear. 

PERFECT TEKSE, — have, did. 



TENSE,— too;. 



IMPERFECT 

S. Aud-iebam, / was 
Aud-iebas, thou wast 
Aud-iebat, he was 

P.Aud^iebamus, we were 
Aud^iebatis, i^ou were 
Aud-iebant, thei^ were 






S. Audiv-i, / heard, 
Audiv-isti, thou heardst, 
Audiv-it, he heard, 

P. Audiv-imus, we heard, 
Audlv-istis, i^ou heard, 
Audiv-erunt 
vel Audiv- 



srunt 1 they 
\iv-ere, f heard. 



r 



FUT. IMPERFECT, shallOTWtU. 

S. Aud-iam, / shall 

Aud-ies, thxm shalt 

Aud-iet, he shall 
P. Aud-iemus, we shall 

Aud-ietis, you shall 

Aud-ient, they shall 



o 



> •*3 






PLUPERFECT TENSE, — had. 

S. Audiv-^ram, / had 
Audiv.eras, thouhadst 
Audi\r-erat, he had 

P. Audiv-Sramus, we had 
, Audiv-eratis, you had 
Audiv-erant, they had ^ 



I 



FUTURE PERFECT TENSE, — shoJl OT wUl have. 

Sing. Audiv-Sro, / shall have heard. 

Audiv-eris, thou wilt have heard. 

AudTv-erit, he will have heard. 
Plur. Audlv-^rimus, we shall have heard. 

Audiv.eritis, you will have heard. 

Audlv-erint, they will have heard. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. Aud-i, aud-ito, hear thou. 

Aud-Tto, hear he, or let him hear. 
Plur. Aud-ite, aud-itote, hear you. 

Aud-iunto, hear they, or let them hear. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 
PBE8ENT TE118E9-— may, <Tan, «A(m/<f. 

Sing. Aud-iam, / may, can, or should hear. 

Aud-ias^ thou mayst, canst, or shouJdst hear. 

Aud-iat^ he may, can, or should hear. 
Plur. Aud-!amus, we may, can, or should hear. 

Aud-iatis^ you may, can, or should hear. 

Aud-iant^ they may, can, or should hear. 



IMP. TENSE, — might, could, ^e. 
S. Aud-irem, I might, 

Aud-ires,/Ao« mightst, 

Aud-iret, he might, 
P. Aud-iremus, we might, 

Aud-iretis, you might, 

Aud-Irent, they might, ^ 



rl 

• o 



a 



PEBFECT TEK8E,— iflMiy kove* 

S. Audlv-^rim, / may 
Audiv-eris, thou mayst 
Audiv-erit, he may 

P. Audiv-^rimus, we may 
Audlv-gritis, you may 
Audlv-erint, they may . 

PLUPEBFECT TENSE, might, covid, would, should have. 

S. Audlv-issem, / might, could, would, or should have heard. 

AudTv-isses, thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst have 

heard. 

AudTv-isset, he might, could, would, or should have heard. 
P. Audiv-issemus, we might, could, would, or should have heard. 

Audiv.issetis, you might, could, would, or should have heard. 

Audlv-issent, they might, could, would, or should have heard. 

The Subjunctive Mood is conjugated like the Potential, but 
the signification varies according to the sign prefixed. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT & IMPEBF. TENSE. 

Aud-ire, to hear. 

FUTUBE IMPEBFECT. 

Auditu-rum esse, to be about 

to hear. 



PEBFECT AND PLUPEBFECT. 

Audiv-isse, to have heard. 

FUTUBE PEBFECT. 

Aadltu-rum fuisse, to have 
been about to hear. 

The Periphrastic Conjugation, Auditwrw mm, &c. 



GERUNDS. 

Audien^di, of hearing. 
Audien-do, in hearing. 
Audien-dum, to hear. 

SUPINE. 

Audl-tum, to hear. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PBESENT. 

Audi-ens, entis, hearing. 

FUTUBE. 

Auditu-rus, a, um, about to 



hear. 



48 LATIN GRAMMAR. [PobHw Voice. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 
Formation of the Tenses in the Passive Voice. 

1. The Present Indicative is formed from the Present In- 
dicative Active, by adding r. 

2. The Imperfect Indicative is formed from the Imperfect 
Indicative Active, by changing m into r. 

8. The Future Imperfect Indicative is formed from the 
Future Imperfect Active, by adding r in the First and Second 
Conjugations, and by changing m into r in the Third and 
Fourth Conjugations. 

4. The Present and Imperfect Potential are formed from 
the Present and Imperfect Potential Active, by changing m 
into r, 

5. The Perfect and Pluperfect Tenses of the Indicative, 
Potential, and Infinitive Moods, and the Future Perfect of 
the Indicative, are formed from the Participle Perfect with 
some tense of the verb sum, 

6. The Imperative is the same as the Infinitive Active. 

7. The Infinitive Present is formed from the Infinitive 
Present Active by changing e in the First, Second, and Fourth 
Conjugations into 2, and in the Third ^re into t. 

8. The Future Imperfect Infinitive is the Supine Active 
with iri. 

9. The Future Perfect Infinitive is the Participle Future 
Passive, with the verb fuisse. 

10. The Supine is formed from the Active by taking away m, 

11. The Participle Perfect (or Present) is formed from the 
Supine Active by changing m into s. 

12. The Participle Future is formed from the Participle 
Present Active by changing s into dus. 



lit Con. Pasnve,] bttmolooy. 
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THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 

The Principal Parts — ^Amor^ amatus sum vel £m, amari^ to 
be laved, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESEKT TENSE,— ^Xm. 



S. Am-5r, I am loved. 

,- > thou art hved. 
vel are, f 

Am-ittur, he is loved. 



P. Am-amur^ t&e are loved. 
Am-amini^ you are loved, 
Am-antur^ they are loved. 



IMPERFECT TEK8E, — WOS, 



S. Am.^bar^ / was loved, 
Am-abaris vel\thou mast 
abare, j hved, 

Am-abatur, h'e was loved. 



P. Am-abamur, we were hved, 
Am-abamini^^otf were loved, 
Am..abantur, they wereloved. 



FUTURE IMPERFECT TENSE, — 8?Ulll OT tOill be. 

S. Am-abor, / shall ^ S I ^* Am-abimur, we shall ^ 
Am^bSris \thou f |*8 Am~Sb\mmi, you shall 9 
velab^re, jshalt (&^ Am.^untur,/^e^;Aa/Z | 



Am-abitur, he shall J <* 

PERFECT TENSE,— 49M, have been. 






o 



sr 



S. Amat-us 



P.Ainat-i 



sum* vel fui, 






a- 



S. Amat-us 



P. Amat-i 



/ have^ 
es vel faisti, thou hast 

est vel fuit, he has 

siimus vel fuimus, we have 

estis vel fuistis, you have 

sunt, fuerunt vel fuere, they have 

PLUPERFECT TENSE,— J^<f ^0n. 

Sram vel f iiSram, I had 

eras vel fueras, thou hadst - 

erat vel fuerat, he had 

eramus vel fueramus, we had { ^ 

eratis vel fueratis, you had 

erant vel fuerant, &ey had^ 



^ 
S 

3 



a. 



* Hie tentet formed h^fui, fugranh/kiero, expreit more emphatieaOy the comple- 
tion of the action than uioie fey mim, eramy ero. Amattu ram implies the completion 
of an action, withoat reference to the precise time; UmaUu/kA implies that a thing 
has been finished some tbne ago. 

P 



M 



LATIN GRAMMAR. [Ist Coft. PosHve 



FUTURE PERFECT TETK SB f^-^Juill OT Will have beeiu 



S. Amat-us- 



p. Amat-i 



ero vel fuSro, 
eris vel fueris, 
erit vel fiierit^ 
ertmus vel fuerimus^ 
eritis vel fueritis, 
erunt vel fuerint. 



/ shain 
thou wilt 

he will 
we shall 
you will 
they will^ 



Si 

8 



r 

a. 



he thou loved. 



S. Am-are, \ 
am-ator, J 
Am-ator^ let him he loved. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

P. Am-amini^ he you loved. 
Am-antor^ let them he loved. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



PRESENT TEN8Ey.««lMiy9<Miri,4;C. 



S. Am-er^ 

Am-eris^ 1 
vel ere, J 

Am-etur, 
P. Am-emur, 

Am-emini, you may, 

Am-entur, they may, 



I may, 
thou 

mayst, 
he may, 
we may^ 



A 



S 

y 



XMPERF. TENSE^mS^AtjOOU^^O. 

S.Am-arer, I might, 
Am-areris 1 thou 
vel arere, j mightst, 
Am-aretur, he might, 
P. Am-aremur, we might, 
Am^remini^^yott might, 
I AmAentur,theymight,. 



PERFECT TENSE,— may have been. 



I may^ 

thou mayst 

he may 

we may 

you may 

they may 



s 



{sim vel fuSrim, 
sis vel fueris, 
sit vel fuerit, 
i simus vel fuSrtmus, 
p. Amat-i -< sitis vel fuSritis, 
( sint vel fuerint, 

PLUPERFECT TENSE^^-nit^A/, could, would, ehould have been. 

essem veZ fuissem, I might, S^c.'\ ^ 
S. Amat-us-^ esses vel fuisses^ thou mightst, 4*c. 
esset vel fuisset, he might, Sfc. 
essemusv.fuissexnus, we might, Sfc. 
essetis vel fuissetis, you might, S^o. 
essent vel fuissent, they might, Sfc. ^ 

The Subjunctive is conjugated like the Potential, but the 
signification varies according to the sign prefixed. 

Present. Si Amtr, If I be loved, or shonld be loved ; of Cum Amer, since I am loved. 
Imperf. Si Amarer, If I were loved, or might, could, would, or shonld be loved. 
Perfect Si AnuUut rim. If I have been loved, or might, or should have been logred. 
Plnperf. Si Amatut esann. If I had been loved, or shonld have been loved. 



P. Amat-i 



S- 



i 

r 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

FREBEKT & IMPE&F. TEK8E. 

Am-ari^ to be loved. 



FUTVBE IMPERFECT. 

Amat-um iri^ to be about to be 

loved 

PERFECT AVD PLUPERFECT. 

Amat-um esse vel fuisse^ to 
have been loved. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Aman-dum fuisse> shall have 

been loved. 



SUPINE. 

Amat-u« to be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESEITT & PERFECT. 

Amat-us> a^ um^ loved or being 

loved, 

FUTURE. 

Aman-dus^ a^ um^ to be loved. 



Periphraitie Conjugation, AnumdHU mmn, I am to be loved, deagrr^, or 
to be loved. The neater with etm and the dative of the person, ezpresaei the Wfcriiffy 
nnder which a petaon is to do or suffer a thing; as fiM teiihtminm Mf, it is necessary 
for thee to write, or thon most write. 



THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 

The Principal Parts— Moneor, monltus sum vel fui^ moneri^ 
to be advised 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE^.— am. 



S. M5n-Sdr, / am advised. 

Mon-erisl .. ± j * j 
.. > thou art advised, 
vel ere, J 

Moiuetur^ he is advised. 



P. MoiMmur^ n>e are advised. 
Mon^^mini^^otf are advised. 
Mon.^ntur^ they are advised. 



IMPERFECT TEKSE,— tOa». 



S. Mon-ebar^ I was advised I P. Mon-ebamur^ we mere "1 |^ 
Mon-ebaris \thou wast Mon-ebamini, ^ouivere > |- 

vel elmre, f advised. Mon-ebantur^^Aeyn^ereJ p. 

Man-jefMtuT, he was advised \ 

FUTURE IMPERFECT TENSE, — thoU^ Wtll be. 



S. Mon-ebor, / shall '\ ^ 
Mon-eb^ris \ thou (^ |* 
vel 

Mon 



o 



P. Mon-eblmur^n^efAa//"^ ^ 
Mon-ebimini,^ott^Aa// f §* ^ 



^ 



■ -K^'^' K '^fii \l^\ Mon.eT)untur, | ^% ( S S 
-ebitur, he shall J * | \ shall J * 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. [2nd Con. Possive. 



PERFECT TENSE,»«ya«, have been. 



S. Monit-us 



,P. Monit-i 



/ have 
thou hast 

he has 

we have 

you have 



sum vel fui^ 

es vel fuisti^ 

est vel fuit, 

sumus vel fiilinus^ 

estis vel fuistis, 

sunt^ fuerunt vel fuere^ they have 

PLUPERFECT TEKSE^ — had been, 

ieram vel fuSram, / had^ 

eras vel fueras, thou hadst 

erat vel fuerat^ he had 

eramus vel fueramus^ we had 
eratis vel fueratis^ you had 

erant vel fuerant^ they had 

hall or ufiU home been, 

I shall 
thou wilt 

he will 
we shall 
you will 
they will 



^ 
^ 









FUTURE PERFECT TENSE, 



S. Monit-us 



P. Monit-i 



ero vel f iiSro, 
ens vel fueris^ 
erit vel fuerit, 
erimus vel fuenmus^ 
eritis vel fueritis, 
erunt vel fuerint, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



> «• 









he thou advised* 



S. Mon-ere, 1 
mon-etor^ / 
Mon-etor^ let him he advised. 



PRESENT TENSE. 

P. Mon-emini^ he you advised. 
Mon-entor^ let them he ad.. 

vised. 



POTENTIAL MOOB. 



I§ 



PRESENT TENSE,— ma^, cau^ ^c. 
S. Mon-ear, / may, 

Mon-earis 1 thou 
vel eare, J mayst, 

Mon-eatur, he may, 
P. Mon*eamur, we may, 

Mon-eamini, you may, 

Moiueantur^ they may. 



S. Monit-us 



fin 



.1.! 



P. Monit-i 



iMPERF. TEN S£, might, eould,^e. 
S.Mon-erer, I might, 
Mon-ereris 1 thou 

vel erere, J mightst, 

Mon-eretur, he might, 

P. Mon-eremur, we might, 

Mon.^remmi, youmight, 

Mon-erentur, they might, . 

PERFECT TENSE, — may have been. 

sim vel fuerim, / may ^ 

sis vel fueris, thou mayst 

sit vel fuerit, he may 

simus vel fu^rimus, we may 

sitis vel fueritis, you may 

sint vel fuerint, they may 
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PLUPERFECT TXJX Mity-^jmiffhty ootUdy vMnUd, ihin^d have been* 



S. Monit-us 



P. Monit-i 



r 



1^ 



9 



essem vel fuissem^ / migki 

esses vel fuisses> thou mightsi 
esset vel fuisset^ he might 

essemus ve/ fuissemus, fvemighi 
essetis vel fuissetis, ^ou tnighi 
essent vel fuissent, they might 

The Subjunctive Mood is conjugated like the Potential^ but 
the signification varies according to the sign prefixed. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

Monen-dum fuisse, shall have 

been advised, 

SUPINE. 
Monit-u^ to be advised. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT AND PERFECT. 

Monit-us, a, um, advised, or 

being advised. 

FUTURE. 

Monen<dus, a, um, to be ad- 
vised. 



PRBSEKT & IMPERF. TEK8E. 

Mon-eri, to be advised. 

FUTURE IMPERFECT. 

MonYt-um iri, to be about to 

be advised. 

PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT. 

Mon!t-um esse vel fuisse, to 
have been advised. 



PeriphntUc GoDjogttioOi Momndm mm, eram, fte. I am, wot, &c. to be adviied. 



THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 

The Principal Partih— Regor, rectus sum vel fui, regi, to be 
ruled. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRE8EKT TEKSE,— am. 



S. BJ^Jir, I am ruled. 

^^ w >thott art ruled, 
vet ere^ i 

Reg-Itur, he is ruled. 



P. Reg-Xmur, we are ruled, 
Reg-lmlni, i^ou are ruled. 
Reg.untur> they are ruled. 



IMPERFECT TEy8E,«.40(». 



S. Reg-ebar> / was ruled. 
Reg-^baris 1 thou mast 
vel ebare^ J ruled. 
Reg-ebatur^ he was ruled. 



P. Reg-ebamur^ we were ruled. 
Reg-ebamini^^ou wereruled. 
Reg-ebantur^ they were 

ruled. 



f2 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. [3rc{ CoH, POSSWA 



F1TTUAE ZMPEKFECT TENSE^-^jAo// Or t^t// te. 

S. Reg-ar^ I shall\ ^ | P. Reg-^mur^ we skair\ 

^^fj^^\thmshaltKl% 
veleve,) i^^ 

Reg-etur^ he shall j 



S 






R^-emini; yoti shaU V I* g 
Reg-entur, thei/ shall) ^ *" 



r 



PERFECT T'EUfSEy—^JUfaSy havs been. 



fsum vel fai, 
S, Rect-us -< es vel fmsti, 
(^est vel fuit, 
siimus vel ^imus. 



P. Rect-i 






/ have^ 
thou hast ^ 
he has [ ^ 
we have 
you have 



\ estis vel fuistis, 
sunt^ fuenint vel fuere^ they have 

PLUPERFECT T-ETSs^y—hod been. 



^2 



S, Rect-iis 



P. Rect-i 



^ram vel fiiSram^ 
eras vel fueras, 
erat vel fuerat^ 
eramus vel fiiSramus^ 
eratis vel fueratis^ 
erant vel fuerant^ 



Ihad^ 

thou hadst 

he had 

we had 

you had 

they had ^ 



i: 



FUTURE PERFECT i'E,'Sfi^f-'~-8haU ov will have been. 



{Sro vel f uSro, 
eris vel fueris, 
erit vel fuerit^ 
C erKmus vel fuerimiis^ 
P. Rect-i -J erltis vel fueritis^ 
(, erunt vel fuerint, 



I shain 
thou wilt 

he will 
we shall 
you will 
they will^ 



CS 






S.Reg.grel j^ 



, ,_ thou ruled. 
reg-itor, J 

Reg-itor^ let him be ruled. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

FREBEXT TENSE. 

P. Reg-imini^ be you ruled. 
Reg-untor^ let them be ruled. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



PRESENT TENSE, — may, can, ^c 
S. Reg-ar, / may, 

^^it^^^Xthoumayst, I 
vel are, j ^ 

RegJLtur^ he may, 

P. Reg-amur, we may, 

Reg«amini, you may, 

Reg-antur, they may, ^ 



8* 



yi 



IHPERF. TENSE, miffht, could, ^e. 

S. Reg-grer, / might, 
Reg-Sreris 1 thou 
vel firere, J mightst, 
Reg.eretur, he might, 

P. Reg-eremur, we might, 
Reg-eremini^^ou might, 
Beg-ereatuTfthey might, . 
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S. Rect-us 



P.Rect-i 



thou mayst 
he may 
we may 



ft 






you may ^ 
they may] ^ 



FEsrscT TEVSKy — map Hooe been, 
C sim vel f iiSrim, / may 

\ sis vel fueris, 
t sit vel fuerit^ 
C simus vel fu^rimus, 
\ sitis vel fueiitis^ 
(. sint vel fuerint, 
PLUPERFKCT TENSE,— 4»f^A/, eould, ufould, should have been. 
r essem vel fuissem, / might, 1 g* § 

< esses vel ftiisses^ thou mightst, 

(. esset vel fuisset^ he might, 

C essemus vel fuissemus, we might, 
P. Rect-i < essetis vel fuissetis, you might, 
(. essent vel fuissent, they might. 

The Subjunctive Mood is conjugated like the Potential, but 
the signification varies according to the sign prefixed. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 



S. Rect-us 



4 



I: 



PBE8EVT & IMPERF. TEKSE. 

Beg-i, to be ruled. 

FUTURE IMPERFECT. 

Rect-um in, to be about to be 

ruled, 

PERFECT AKD PLUPERFECT. 

Rect-um esse vel fuisse, to have 

been ruled. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Regen-dum fuisse, shall have 

been ruled, 
SUPINE. 
Rect-u, to be ruled, 

PAETICIPLES. 

PRESEITT AKD PERFECT. 

Rect-us, a, um, ruled, or being 

ruled, 

FUTURE. 

R^en^us, a, um, to be ruled. 



Perii^rattic Conjogition, B^fmdu$ mmi, eram, ftc I am, vhu, &c to be ruled. 



THE FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

The Principal Parts — Audior, auditus sum vel fui, audui, 
to be heard. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESEKT TEK8E,— am. 



S. Aud-ior, / am heard. 
Aud-itur, he is heard. 



P. Aud-Imur, we are heard. 
Aud-imtni, you are heard. 
Aud^iuntur, they are heard. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. [4th CoU. Potrive. 



IMPEBFECT TEXSE,>-^a«. 



S. Aud-iebar^ / was heard. 
Aud-iebaris \th(m mast 

vel iebare, J heard, 

Aud-iebatur^ he was heard. 



P. Aud-iebamur, we were heard 
Aud-iebamini,^OM were heard, 
Aud-iebantur, the^ were 

heard. 



FUTURE IMPERFECT TEK8E, — Bhoii 01 Wtll be, 

S. Aud-iar^ I shall^ <^ | P. Aud-iemur, we shall 

Aud-iemini^ you shall 
Aud-ientur^ they shall 



-— — — , — _ ^ 

r. - > thou shalt V 1 1 
Aud-ietur^ he shall J 



r 




PERFECT TENSE,— ura«, havo been, 

Tsum vel fui, / have^ 

S. Audit-us< es vel fuisti, thou hast 

|[ est vel fuit, he has 

I siimus vel fuimus, we have 

P. Audit-i < estis vel fuistis, you have 

(^siint, fuerunt vel fuere, they have 



s 
a. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE,— Jkl(f 5tf0». 



S. Audit-us- 



P. Audit-i 



gram vel fMram, 
eras vel fueras, 
erat vel fuerat, 
eramus vel fueramus, 
eratis vel fueratis, 
erant vel fuerant. 



I had 

thou hadst 

he had 

we had 

you had 

they had^ 



2- 



FUTURE PERFECT TE'SS'Ey^^shaU OT toUl havc been. 



( Sro vel fuSro, 



S. Audlt-us< eris vel fueris, 
yeni vel fuerit, 
C erlmus vel fuerimus, 

P. Audit-i \ eritis vel fuentis, 
(. erunt vel fuerint. 



I shall 
thou wilt 

he will 
we shall 
you will 
they will 






>• 

s 
s. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



thou heard. 



S.Aud-Tre, 1 , 
attd-itor, J 
Aud-itor, let him be heard. 



P. Aud-unini, be you heard, 
Aud-iuntor, let them be 

heard. 



4th Con. Passive.] ettmologt. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE,— .^nay, eatiy^e* 



S. Aud-iar^ 

Aud-iaris 1 
vel iare, J 

Aud-iatur, 
P. Aud-iamur, 

Aud-iamini, you may, 

Aud^iantur^ they may 



Imayr\ 
thou 

mayst, 
he may, y 
tve may, 



*-/ 



rr 



y 



7} 

p 



IKPEKF. TiRT!f»ii,might,couldy^e 

S. Aud-irer^ / might, 
Aud^ireris 1 thou 

vel irere, J mightst, 
Aud-Iretui', he might, 

P. Aud-Tremur, me might, 
Aud.Tremini,^ott might, 
AM^Teni\ii,theymight, , 

PERFECT TEH8E, — may have been, 

C sim vel fuerim^ / may 

S. AudlUus \ sis vel fueris, thou mayst 

(, sit vel fuerit^ he may 

C sTmus vel f uSrtmus^ we may 

P. Audit-i < sitis vel fueritis, you may 

(, sint vel fuerint, they may ^ 

PLUPERFECT TEH8E,— 4fii^A^, could, ufould, $houid have been* 

£ essem vel fuissem, / might, Spc, 
S. AudTUus < esses vel fuisses^ thou mightst, Sfc, 

(, esset vel fuisset, he might, Sfc. 

C essemus v. fuissemus, we might, S^c. 
P. Audit-i < essetis vel fuissetis, you might, Sfc. 

(, essent vel fuissent, they might, S^c, 



S 






The Subjunctive Mood is conjugated like the Potential, but 
the signification varies according to the sign prefixed. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT & IMPERF. TENSE. 

Aud-iri, to be heard. 



FUTURE IHPERFECT. 

Audit-um iri, to he about to 

be heard. 

PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT. 

Audit-um esse vel fuisse, to 
have been heard. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Audien-dum fuisse, shall have 

been heard. 



SUPINE. 
Audit-u, to be heard. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT & PERFECT. 

Audlt-us, a. Mm, heard or being 

heard. 

FUTURE. 

Audien-dus, a, um, to be heard. 



Periphrastic CoojngatioD, AuHendnu mm, eram, &c. I am, wm, &c. to be heard. 



5flf LATIN GRAMMAR. [Brd Cou, in to. 

THE THIRD CONJUGATION IN io. 

ACTIVE. 

Principal Parts — Cftpio, cepi, captum, cSpSre, io take. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres, Tense. C&p-io, is, it; — imus, itis, iunt. 

Imperf. Cap-iebam, iebas, iebat; — iebamus, iebatis, iebant. 

Fut. Imperf. Cap-iam, ies, iet; — ^iemus, ietis, lent. 

Perf. Cep-i, isti, it; — imus, istis, erimt vel ere. 

Pluperf. Cep-Sram, eras, erat;— eramus, eratis, erant. 

Fut. Perf. Cep-ero, ^ris, ^rit;— erimus, eiitis, Srint. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Cap-e, ito, ito; — ^ite, itote, iunto. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Pres. Tense. Cap-iam, ias, iat; — ^iamus, iatis, iant. 
Imperf. Cap-6rem, Sres, Sret;— eremus, eretis, erent. 

Perf. Cep-erim, Sris, Srit;— erimus, eritis, Srint. 

Pluperf. Cep-issem, isses, isset; — issemus, issetis, issent. 

The Subjunctive is conjugated like the Potential. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. GERUNDS. SUP. & PART. 



Pres. 4* Imp. C&pSre. 

Fut. Imp. Captiirum esse. 

Perf SfPlup. Cepisse. 

Fut. Perf. Captiirum fuisse. 



Capien-di, 
do. 



-dum. 



Sup. Captum. 

PARTICIPLES 

pr. Capiens. 
yif^Capturus. 



PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Tense. Cap-ior, Sris vel €re, Itur; — ^Imur, Imini, tuntur. 
Imperf. Cap-iebar, iebaris vel iebare, iebatur; — ^iebamur, 

iebamini, iebantur. 
Fut. Imperf. Cap-iar, ieris vel iere, ietur; — iemur, iemini, 

ientur. 
Perf Captus sum vel fui, es vel fuisti, est vel fuit; — 

capti sumus vel fuimus, estis vel fuistis, sunt, 

fuerunt vel fuere. 
Pluperf Captus eram vel fueram, eras vel fueras, erat vel 

fuerat;— capti eramus vel fueramus, eratis vel 

fueratis, erant vel fuerant. 
Fut. Perf. Captus ero vel fuero, eris vel fueris, erit vel 

fuerit;— capti erimus vel fueiimus, eritis vel 

iueiitis, erunt vel fuerint. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Cap-Sre, itor, itor; — imini^ iuntor. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Pres. Tense. Cap-iar, iaris vel wire, iatur; — iamur, iamini, 

iantur. 

Cap-Srer, Sreris vel Srere, Sretur;— firemur, fire- 
mini, firentur. 

Captus sim vel fuerim, sis vel fueris, sit vel 
fuerit;^-capti simus vel fuSrimus, sitis vel 
fueritis, sint vel fuerint. 

Captus essem vel fuissem^ esses vel fuisses, esset 
vel fiiisset;— capti essemus vel fuissemus, es- 
setis vel fuissetis, essent vel fuissent. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Imperf, 
Peff. 

Pluperf. 



PEE8EKT AND IMPERFECT. 

C&pi, to be taken. 

FUTT7KE IMFEHFECT. 

Captum iri, to be about to be 

taken. 

PERFECT AKD PLUPERFECT. 

Captum esse vel fuisse, to have 

been taken. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Capiendum fuisse, shall have 

been taken. 
SUPINE. 

Captu, to be taken. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. Captus, a, um, taken, or 

being taken. 
Fut. Capiendus, &, um, to be 

taken. 



A VERB DEPONENT. 

The Principal Parts — Miror, miratus sum vel fui, mirari, to 

admire. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TEKSE,— am, do. 



S. Mir-or, / admire, 

Mir-aris 1 thou ad~ 

vel are, J mirest, 

Mir-atur, he admires, 

P.Mir-amur, we admire, 
Mir-amini, i^ou admire, 
Mir..antur, the^ admire, , 



o 

•1 



IMPERFECT TEKSE, — WOS. 

S. Mir-abar, / was' 

Mir-abarisl ., 

I u- > thou wast 
vel abare, J 

Mir-abatur, he was 

P. Mir-abamur, we were 

Mir-abamini, you were 

Miri^bantur, they were 
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FUTUEE IMPEBFECT TEKSE,— ^Ao// OF tttli. 



S. Mir-abor, 
Mir-ab6ris 1 
vel ab^re, j 
Mir-abitur^ 




P. Mir-abimur. me shall 1 g o 
Mir-abimini^ ^ou shall ^ lis 
MiT^untwCythet/shallj ^ •" 



/ shall 

thou 

shall 

he shall 

PEAFECT TENSE, — haVC, duL 

J admired, 
thou admiredst, 



C sum vel fui, 
S. Miratus < es vel fiiisti, 
(_ est vel fuit, 
Tsumus vel fuimus, 
< estis vel fuistis. 



P. Mirati 



he admired, 

we admired, 

you admired, 



(^ sunt, fuerunt vel iuere, they admired, ^ 

PLUPERFECT TEXSE,— Aiui. 



o 

cs 
<^ 

Si 






P. Mirati 



/ had^ 

thou hadst 

he had 

me had 

you had 

they had^ 



C Sram vel f ii^rani, 
S. Miratus < eras vel fueras, 
(, erat vel fuerat, 
C Sramus vel fueramus, 
< eratis vel fueratis, 
(. erant vel fiierant, 

FUTURE v^jLViLCT, '■^hall or win have. 

C €ro vel fiiSro, I shall 

S. Miratus \ eris vel fueris, thou miU 

(, erit vel fuerit, he mill 

Terlmus vel fu^iimus^ me shall 

P. Mirati ■< eritis vel fueritis,, you mill 

(^erunt vel fuerint, they miU^ 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRE8EKT TEKSE. 






I- 



. -^ ' > admire thou. 
mir-ator, j 

Mir-ator, let him admire. 



P. Mir-amini, admire you. 
Mir-antor, let them admire. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



PRESENT TENSE, — ma^,ean, §[C 

S. Mir-er, / may, 

Mir-eris 1 thou 

vel ere, j mayst, 

Mir-etur, he may, 

P. Mir-emur, me may, 

Mir-emlni, you may, 

Mir-entur, they inay,j 



IMPERF. TEN8E,..int^A<y ^C. 

S. Mir-arer, / might, 
Mir-areria 1 thlm 
vel arere, j mightst, 
Mir«-aretur, he might, 

P. Mir..areinur9 me might, 
Mir-areminiy^otf might, 
Mir-arentur, they might, , 
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PERFECT TExsE^-— «itay have. 



S. Miratus 



P. Mirati 



sim vel fuerim^ 
sis vel fueris^ 
sit vel fuent, 
simus vel fuSrtmus^ 
sitis vel fueritis, 
sint vel fuerint^ 



I may 

thou mayst 

he may 

we may 

you may 

they may ^ 



ft 
. ft 



PLTTFERFECT TEysEy—^nt^A/, ptnild, tootUdy should have. 

esseiti vd fuissem^ / might, ^c.^ 
esses vel fuisses^ thou mightst, Sec. 
esset vel fuisset, he might, 4*c. 
essemus v. fuissemus^ we might. Spa. 
essetis vel fuissetis^ you might, Sfc. 
essent vel fuissent^ they might, <^c.^ 



S. Miratus 



P. Mirati 



ft 



i. 



The Subjunctive Mood is conjugated like the PotentiaT, but 
the signification varies according to the sign prefixed. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT & IMPEB.F. TENSE. 

Mir-ari, to admire. 

FTTTITRE IMPERFECT ACTIVE. 

Mirat-iiruin esse^ to he about 

to admire. 

FUTURE IMPERF. PASSIVE. 

Mirat-um iri^ to he ahout to he 

admired. 

PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT. 

Mirat-um esse vel fuisse, to 

have admired. 

FUTURE PERFECT ACTIVE. 

Mirat-urum iiiisse^ to have heen 
ahout to admire. 

FUTURE PERFECT PASSIVE. 

Miran-dum fuisse^ shall have 

heen admired. 



GERUNDS. 

Miran-di; of admiring. 
Miran-do, in admiring. 
Miran-dum^ to admire. 

SUPINE ACTIVE. 

Mirat-um^ to admire. 

SUPINE PASSIVE. 

Mirat-u, to he admired. 
PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT ACTIVE. 

Mir-ans^ antis^ admiring. 

PERFECT ACTIVE. 

Mirat-us^ a^ um^ having ad.. 

mired. 

FUTURE ACTIVE. 

Mirat-iLrus^ a, um^ ahout to 

admire. 

FUTURE PASSIVE. 

Miran-dus^ a, um^ to he ad- 
mired. 
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Rules for the Formation of the Perfect and Supine. 

GENERAL RULES FOR COMPOUND VERBS. 

Compound Verbs form their Preterperfect and Supine like 
their simples; as doceo, docui, doctum, edoceo, edocui, edoctum. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

1. The syllable which is doubled in the Perfect Tense of 
the simple verb is not doubled in the compound; as pello, 
pepuli; repello, repuli. But Prcecurro, repungo, and the 
compounds of do, sto, disco, and posco, retain the double syl- 
lable. 

2. These Supines change a into e when compounded; can- 
turn, captum, carptum, factum, fartum, jactum, partum, rap- 
tum, sparsum. 

3. Verbs which change a of the Present of the simple into 
i in the compound have e in the Supine; as focto; perficio, 
perfect, perjfectum. Except verbs ending in do and go, and 
the compounds of haheo, placeo, salio, sapio, and statuo. 

4. Verbs which are defective in the Perfect want likewise 
the Supine. 

THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 

The First Conjugation makes dvi in the Perfect Tense, and 
a tum in the Supine; as amo, amdvi, amdtum, to love. 

Except the following, which make ui, Hum; crepo,^ to make 
a noise; cubo, to lie down; tlomo, to tame; sono, (in Horace, 
sonaturus,J to sound; tono,^ to thunder; veto, to forbid. 

EXCEPT ALSO, 

Present. Perfect, Supine. 

Do,* d6di, d&tum, to give. 

Frico, fricui, {fS^"^' yorub. 

Juvo,* jvivi, jutum, to help. 

L&bo, — to fall or faint. 



1. Diterepo, to differ, and Incfiepo, to chide, have sometimes Oni and iUum as well 
as vi, Itum, 
S. Intdno has infymahu in the Perfect Participle. 

3. Circumdo, pesnmdo, 9aHado,9emmdo, are formed like do; hnt Abdo, addo, comd», 
prodo, reddo, belong to the Third Conjngation. 

4. Pntnre Participle juwUiinw. A^fUvcjlM, has only ad^tOum in the Sapioe. 
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Present 

fMtco, 
•I Emtco, 
( Dimlco, 

Inter- 

Nexo, 
Plico, 

DupKco,* 



Perfect 

lavi, 

micui^ 

emicui, 

dimicavi, 

{necavi^ 
necui, 
f enecavi^ 
\ enecui^ 
f necavi, 
( necui, 



Supine. 
riavatum^ 
■< lautum, 
(^lotum. 



} 



emicatum, 
dimicatum, 

necatum^ 

enecatum, 
enectum, 
necatum, 
nectum. 



{Expltco, 
Expllco, 

Poto, 

S^co, 

Sto, 

Obsto, 



duplicavi, 

explicavi, 
explicui^ 

potavi. 



■to wash, 

to shine. 

to shine forth. 

tofght 

tokilL 
to kilL 

to destroy. 

to bind, 
tofold. 



J i. . (to double, (sup^ 



to drink. 



explicatum, to explain, but 
explicltum, to unfold. 

{potatum, 1 
potum, J 

sectum, to cut 

statum, to stand. 

obstatum, to hinder. 

So consto, exstOy and prcesto, make Ui, a turn; prcestitum is 
also found. Circumsto and antesto have st^ti without Supine. 
Adsto, insto, resto, have stiti, but no Supine. Disto and jtt- 
persto have neither Perfect nor Supine. 



secui, 
st^ti, 
obstlti^ 



THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 

The Second Conjugation makes ui, Uum; as Mdneo, monui, 
monitum, to advise. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Algeo, alsiy alsum, to shiver with cold. 



Areeo,* 



arcui, 



to drive away. 



Its compounds have Uum in the supine; as 
Exerceo, exercui, exercltum, to exercise. 



5. Duplico, ntultipUco, replieo, aod ngn^ico, have tfoi, atmn; the other com- 
poandi of piieo; as ajvpileo, implico, have either ui and itum, or avi and aium, 

1. Accerueo, to reckon with, and percerueo, to recount, want the Sapine; receiueo, 
to review, has reoenavm and recenatum. 
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Present 

Ardeo, 

Audeo^ 

Augeo, 

Calveo, 

C&veo, 

Censeo^ 

Cieo,» 
Compleo,^ 

Connlveo, 

Dftceo, 
Deleo, 
FSveo, 

Ferveo, 

Fleo, 
F6veo, 

Frendeo, 

Frigeo, 

Fulgeo, 

Gaudeo^ 

Haereo, 

Indulgeo, 

Jiibeo, 

Luceo^ 

Lugeo, 
M&neo, 

Misceo^ 

Mordeo, 
Admordeo^ 

M6veo/ 



Perfect 

arsi^ 

ausus sum^ 

auxi, 

calvi^ 

cavi, 

censui^ 

civi, 

complevi^ 

{connivi, 
connixi^ 
docui^ 
delevi, 
favi, 

{fervi^'ferbui 1 
from ferbeo^ / 



Supine. 
arsum^ 
ausum^ 
auctum^ 



cautum^ 
censum^ 



} 



cltum^ 
completum^ •< 



doctiim, 

deletum^ 

fautum. 



flevi, 
fovi, 

{frendui, 
frendi^ 
frixi, 
fulsi, 

gavisus sum^ 
haesi^ 
indulsi^ 
jussi, 

luxi^ 

luxi^ 
mansi. 



fletum^ 
iotam, 

>fressum^ 



to bum, 

to dare. 

to increase. 

to grow bald. 

to take care. 

to think. 

to stir tip. (con^ ex, 

per.) 
to Jill up. (de, im, 

ex, re, sup.) 

to wink. 

to teach, (e, per, de.) 
to blot out. 
to favour. 

to boil. 

to weep, (de.) 
to cherish. 



haesum, 

indultum> 

jussum. 



miscui, 

momordi, 
admordi, 

movi. 



to gnash the teeth. 

to be cold, (re.) 

to shine, (af, ef, re.) 

to rejoice. 

to stick, (ad, co, in.) 

to indulge. 

to order. 

{to shine, (di, e, per, 
prae.) 
to mourn, 
to remain, (per, re.) 

{mistum, \fto mix. (ad, com, im, 
mixtum, j\ per.) 
morsum, to bite. 

admorsmn, to bite hard, 

{to move, (a, com, per, 
&c.) 



mansum, 



motum. 



2. Civi is the Perfect of the obsolete yerb do of the Foarth Conjagation, and cttum 
the Supine. The compounds in the sense of cdUing, are generally conjugated accord- 
ing to the Foarth Conjagation; as exdo, excUum. 

3. The other compounds of the obsolete fleo are conjugated in the same manner. 

4. Verbs in veo undergo a contraction in the Perfect and Supine ; as caneo, ami. 



«€.] 
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Present. 

Mulceo, 

Mulgeo^ 

Neo, 
Oleo, 



Perfect 

mulsi^ 

mulsi^ 
nevi. 



Supine. 
midsiun. 



f mulsiim. 1 . ... 
* >to milk. 



to stroke, (de, per.) 



\ mulctunij 
netum^ 



to spin, 
to sfneU. 



Its compounds^ signifying to smell, have ui, itum; as 

OWleo, dbdlui, oMlltum, {^ V^^ H^T^l. 

* * * \ (per, red, sub.) 

to fade — grow M. 

{to grow up — to bum 
tfi sacrifice, 
to he afraid, 
to hang. 

to hang from, (im.) 
to dine. 



Exfileo,* 


exolevi. 


exoletum. 


Addleo, 


adolevi. 


adultum. 


PSveo, 
Pendeo, 
Dependeo, 
Prandeo,* 


pavi, 
pependi, 
depend], 
prandi. 




pensum, 

depensum, 

pransiim. 


Bldeo, 


lisi. 


risum. 


Sgdeo,^ 


sedi. 


sessum. 



{to laugh, (ar, de, 
ir, 



&C.) 



to sit. 



Its compounds change e of the simple into i; 



Assldeo, assedi. 



assessum. 



Sorbeo,^ 
Sdleo, 



sorbui, sorptum, 

solitus sum. 



Spondeo. {gj^'jj' }sponsum, 

Bespondeo, respondi, responsum, 

Strideo, stridi, 

Suadeo, suasi, suasum, 

TSneo,^ tenui, tentum. 

Its compounds change e into ty as 

AbstXneo, abstinui, abstentum. 



{to sit by or at. (cir- 
cum, ob.) 
to sup up. 
am wont. 

to promise. 

to answer, (de.) 
to make a noise — ^ 

hiss, 
to persuade, (dis, 

per.) 
to hold. 



to abstain from. 



5. JExoleo and adoleo come from olere, ^not in nae) to grow; so also oh$ifko, ohm- 
Urn, obmUStmm, to crow oat of ue ; MUeo, Moievi, mMium or inoUtym, to come into 
nae; abdleo, to abomh, dboUvi, aMMtum. 

8. Pnm»u$ is nsed in the active sense of haoing dmed. 

7. Betideo, diirideo, penideo, prtciideo, retideo, and $ubaideo, have no Snpine. 

8. itftsorfeo, to sop np, and exmrrheoy to sap oat, have sometimes abmirp&L and car- 
«orpst in the Perfect; exworheo and remrrheo have no Supine. 

9. Pertmao and mutmeo have no Sopine. 

g2 
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Present 

Timeo, 

Tergeo, 

Tondeo, 

Attondeo^ 

Torqueo, 

Torreo, 
Turgeo, 
Urgeo, 

Video, 

Vieo, 
V5veo, 



PeffecU 

timui, 

tersi, 

totondi, 

attondi, 

torsi, 

torrui, 

tursi, 

ursi, 

vidi, 

vievi, 
vovi. 



Supine. 

tersum, 
tonsum, 
attonsum, 

tortum, 

tostum. 



visum, 

vietum, 
votum. 



{ 
{ 



tofear. 

to wipe. 

to clip. 

to chp. (de.) 

to twist, (con, dis, 

ex.) 
to toast, 
to swelL 
to urge, 
to see. (in, per, prae, 

pro.) 
to hoop a vessel 
to vow. 



Neuter Verbs in veo have no Supine; as pdveo, pdvi, to be 
afraid. 



Also Neuter Verbs which have ui in the Perfect, have no Su* 
pine; as splendeo, splendui, to shine. But the following Neuter 
Verbs have ui and Hum, according to the general rule: 



C&reo, to want. 
Co&leo, to grow together, 
D51eo, to grieve. 
J&ceo, to lie. 
L&teo,^ to lie hid. 
Ltceo, to be valued. 



MSreo, to deserve. 
Ndceo, to hurt. 
Pareo, to appear. 
Pl&ceo, to please. 
T&ceo,* to be silent. 
V&leo, to be in health. 



The following have neither Perfect nor Supine: 



Aveo, to desire. 
Denseo, to grow thick. 
Flacceo, to jade. 
Flaveo, to be yellow. 
Glabreo, to be smooth* 
H^beo, to be blunt. 



Lacteo, to grow milky. 
Liveo, to be black and blue. 
Maereo, to be sorrowful. 
Renideo, to shine. 
Polleo, to be powerful 
Sc&teo, to flow out. 



1. DdiUOt to Iark» and perl&teo, to lie hid, componnds of lateo, have the Perfect 
uit bnt no Supine. 
3. CofUiceOi reticeo, make til in the Perfect, bat have no Supine. 
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THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 

Bo is changed into psi, ptutn; as Scribo, scripgi, scriptumy 
to write. 

So Glubo, to peel; iViifto,! to marry; oarpo, to plnck; repo, to creep; §calpo, to 
scratch; 9adpo, to work with a chisel; afrpo, to creep. 



Present. 
Accumbo 



from cuhoy Vaccubui^ 

cuhare, ) 
Bibo, bibi, 

Lambo^ lambi^ 

Rumpo^ rupi, 

Sdibo^ scabi^ 

Str^po^ strepui^ 



EXCEPTIONS. 

Perfect, Supine* 



accuMtun); 

btbitum^ 

ruptum. 



to lie down, (im, 
pro, sue, oc.) 

to drink. 

to lick. 

to break, (ab, e, cor.) 

to scratch. 

to make a noise. 



strepltum, 

Co is changed into xi, ctums as Dico, dixi, dictum, to say. 
Duco, duxi, ductum, to lead. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Ico, ici, ictum, to strike. 

Pam,, { P^P^'?' } 5 P^r' . } to *P««- 

' ( parsi,* y ( parsitum,* ) ^ 

Vinoo, vici, victum, to conquer. 

Sco is changed into vi, turn; as Nosco, novi, notum, to 
know. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

agnovi. 



Agnosco, 

Dignosco, 

Compesco, 

Disco, 

Addisco, 

Dispesco, 

Pasco^ 

Posco, 

Deposco, 

Quinisco, 



dignovi, 

compescui, 

didlci, 

addldici, 

dispescui, 

pavi, 

poposci, 

depoposci, 

queid. 



agnltum, to omn. (cog.) but 

dignotum, { to 4«cer«.(ig. inter, 

° ' ( per, prae.) 

— — — to restrain. 

to learn. 

to ham more. 

to divide. 

pastum, to feed. 

to require. 

to demand. 

to nod. 



1. Nvpta turn is sometimes osed instead of nuptL 

2. So inctanbo, procumbo, auccumbo, occumbo, 

* Parti and paniiwn are seldom nsed. 
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Do is changed into di, sum; as Scando, scandi, scansum, 
to climb. 

So aecendo, to light, and its componnds, cudo, to forge, d^endo, to defend, nuutdoj 
to chew, oj^idot to offend, |»reAefuio, to seize^ teando, to cUmb, and the compovnda 
of these. 



EXCEPTIONS. 



Present 
Abdo,» 



Perfect. Supine. 

abdldi, abditum, 

Abscondo, < , ,. V > abscondltum, to hide. 

Addo, addldi, additum, 

C&do, cecldi, casum. 

Its compounds change a into i; as 

Incldo,^ incidi, incasimi. 



to hide. 



to add. 
toJalL 



Caedo, 



ceddi. 



csesum, 



Its compounds change as into i y as 
ConcTdo, concidi, conclsum. 



cessum. 



to fall into, (oc, re.) 
to cut. 



{to cut in pieces, (abs, 
in, oc, de, &c.) 
C to yield, (abs, ac. 



ante, &c.) 
to close. 



Comedo, comedi. 



Cedo, cessi, 

Claudo, clausi, clausum. 

Its compounds change au into uy as 

Condudo, condusi, conclusum, \ / - n 

* ' {up. (ex, m, re, se.) 

C comesum, } . . 

icomestum i^""^' 

condltum, to lay up^ 

credltum, to believe. 

accredttum, { *" ^'^ '^f^ ^ 
' I (con.) 

dedltum, to submit. 

diditum, to give out. 

divisum, to divide. 

edttum, 

Cesum(oi-es-7 .* . , v 

{ tum,) Ito eat. (ex, com.) 

' to trust, (con, dif.) 



Condo, 
Credo, 


condtdi, 
credidi. 


Accredo, 


accredidi. 


Dedo, 
Dido, 
Divido, 


dedldi, 
didldi, 
divlsi. 


Edo, 


edldi. 


Edo, 


edi, 


Fido, 


fisus sum. 



{to put forth-'^io 
publish. 



3. So Abtamdot addo, cando, credo, dedo, dido, edo, indo, obdo,perdo, prodo, reddo, 
subdo, trado, veitdo, matce didi, ditum, 

4. Incido, occido, and reddo, make cMi, eanm; the other compounds of eado 
have no Sapine. 



Perfect 4r Supine.'] bttmolooy. 
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Present, 
Findo, 

Frendo^ 



Perfect Supine, 

fldi, fissum^ to split, (dif.) 

^fteBsuvci and\to gncLsh tvith the 
I fresum^ J teeth, 

to pour forth, 
to put in. 
to hurt. 



frendi^ 

Fundo^ fudi^ fusum, 

Indo, indidi, inditiun^ 

Lcedo^ Iffisi, laesum^ 

Its compounds change as into i; as 
Allido^ allisij 



against, (il^ 



\ to dash 
f col, e.) 

Cto sport, (al, col, 
I de, il.) 
to oppose, 

1 

>to shew, 

J 

to weigh. 



aUlsum, 

Ludo, liisi, lusum, 

Obdo, obdidi, obditum, 

C passum, 
Pando/ pandi, < (pansum, 

t rarely^ 
Pendo, pependi, pensum. 

Its compounds lose the reduplication; as 

A 1 J* %to weigh out to, (ex. 

Appendo, appendi, appensum, ^ {„,,*,, de, sus!) 

Perdo, perdtdi, perdltum, ^ to lose, 

Deperdo, deperdKdi, deperditum, ( to lose, 
Plaudo, plausi, plausum, to clap. 

The compounds of plaudo, except applaudo and circunu 
plaudo, change au into o; as 

Explodo, explosi, explosum, 

Prodo, prodtdi, prodttum, 

Rado, rasi, 

Reddo, reddldi, 

Rodo, rosiy 

Riido, rudi, 

Scindoy scldi, 

Sido, sTdi, 

Its compounds make edi, essum; as 

Consido, consedi, consessum 



rasum, 

reddltum, 

rosum, 

scissum. 



to explode, (com, 

sup.) 
to betray, 
to shave. (ab,circum, 

cor, de, &c.) 
to render, 
{to gnaw, (ab, ar, 
( de, &c.) 
to bray as an ass, 
to cut, (ab, ex, per, 

re.) 
to sink down, 

{to sit down, (as, de, 
re, sub.) 



9. £xpando has expanmm and expcutum ; tUtpando only ditparman. 
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Present. 

Stiidoy 

Subdo/ 



Perfect 

stndi, 

subdtdi, 



Supine. 



to creak — fvhiz. 



Tendo, * tetendi, 



{ 



subdttum, to put under. 

**.«♦„*« > to stretch. 

tentum, ) 

Its compounds lose the reduplication; as 

, ^ C to stretch — tolabour 

contentum, < /j. • vox 

' ( (dis, in, oby &C.) 

tr&dltum, to deliver. 



Contendoy 


contendiy 


Tr&do, 


tr&dtdi, 


Triido, 


triisiy 


Tundo, 


tiitiidi, 



trusuniy 

tunsum, 
tiisum, 

Its compounds have tOdi, tusum; as 
Contundoy contiidi, contusum, 
Vado, 



C to thrust, (de, ex, 
I pro.) 

to heat — pound. 



toheat — bruise, (ex, 
ob, re.) 
to go. 



Its compounds have vasi, vasum, in the perfect and su- 
pine; as 

T -1 . i. . . . i to so to — to attack. 

Invado, mvasi, mvasum, < /®_„\ 

Vendo, vendldi, venditum, to sell. 

Go and Guo are changed into xi, ctum; as Rego, rexi, rec^ 
turn, to rule; Cingo, cinxi, cinctum, to gird, surround, — and 
its compounds. 

So Affifgo, to strike to the gronnd; ccnjUgOt to fight; ii^Sfo, to strike npoo; 
Jvngo, to join; lingo, to lick ; mungo, to blow the nose; plangot to beat, lament ; r^go, 
to rule, — the compoonds of r^fo, arrigOf Sic^Hlgo, to sock; t8go, to cover; Hugo or 
tinguo, to dip, dye ; unguo, to anoint; extinguo, re^nguo, and diatinguo. 

EXCBPTI0N8. 

actum. 



Ago,' 


egi. 


Ango, 


anxi, 


Arguo, 


argui. 


Clango, 






Cogo, 


coegi. 


Dego, 


degi, 


Figo, 


fixi. 



argutum, 
coactum, 
fixum. 



to drive. 

to vex. 

to show — to prove. 

to sound a trumpet. 

to drive together* 

to lead — spend. 

tofasten. 



0. The compoands of Undo have generally taU%mn ia the Sapine, except MfOMfo 
and MtendOt which have both tensum and tmtmn, 

7. Circumdgo, ferago, aatago, and eoAgo, (contracted into cogo) retain the a; the 
other compoonds change a into i; as aMgo, adigo, exigo, tubigo. Dego, (for deoffo,) 
prodigo, and tatago, have no Sapine. Ambigo, to doubt, has neither Perfect nor 
Sopine. 
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Presents Perfect Supine. 

Fingo, finxi^ fictum, to feign, 

Frango, fregi, fractum, to break. 

Its compounds change a into i; as 

r* c r - ' £ .. f^ break to pieces. 

Confringo^ confregi, confractum^ < , i \ 

Ico, id, ictum^ to strike. 

Ij^gp, legi, lectum^ to gather — to read. 

Its compounds perlSgo, prtjeligo, colRgo, deligo, eligo, and 
seUgo, have legi, tectum; but diligo, intelligq, and negligo, 
have lexi, tectum. 

Mergp, mersi^ mersum^ to<ftp.(de^epm^sub.) 

Ningo^ ninxi, to snow. 

PangOy panxi^ panctum^ to drive in^^^strike. 

Pango^^ pep^gi^ pactum, to bargain. 

Its compounds have pegi, pactum, and change a into ty as 

^ . - . ^ ^ ( to fasten together. 

Compmgo, compegi, compactum, < ^. v* 

Pergo, perrexi, perrectum, to go forward. 

Pingo, pinxi, pictum, to paint. 

Pungo, pupugi, punctum, to pierce. 

Its compounds have punxi in the Perfect; as 

Compungo, compunxi, compunctum, to sting, (dis, inter.) 

Repungo, | ^pu^' Jrepunctum, to pierce again. 

Spargo, sparsi, sparsum, to scatter. 

Its compounds change a into e; as 

. ^ i to besprinkle, (con. 

Aspergo, aspersi, aspersum, I re, ex.) 

Stringo, strinxi, strictum, to squeeze together. 

Surgo, surrexi, surrectum, to rise. 

Tango, tettgi, tactum, to touch. 

Its compounds change a into t, and drop the reduplication; as 

Attingo, atttgi,. attactum, to touch, (con, ob.) 
Tergo, tersi, tersum, to wipe. 

Vergo, to lie towards. 

8. The Prcient of jnui^ is rarely nsed in tlie seiue of hcargaint bnt jMciacor is em- 
ployed instead of it. D^^ango and repaiigo have neither Perfect nw Snpine. 
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Ho is changed into xi, ctum; as Trdho, traxi, tracium, to 
draw^ to drag; so Veho, vexi, vectum, to cany. 

lo is various; as 

Present. Perfect. Supine. 

^ „ . . J. i to behold, (con, de, 

Aspicio, aspexi, aspectum, < ^. 

i AUicio, allexi, aJlectum, to allure. (II, pel.) 

( Elicio, elicui, eltcitum, to dram out. 

C&pio, cepi, captum, to take hold of. 

Its compounds change a into «/ as 
^ ^ . « . ^ (to receive, (de, ex, 

Accipio, accepi, acceptum, | per, pr«, re, sus.) 

^^ . _ . -^ 3 to desire, (con, dis, 

Ciipio, cupivi, cupitum, -^ v 

Fficio,* feci, factum, to do— to make. 

So arefacio, consuefacio, frigefacio, labefacio, patefacio, 
tepefacio. Butjacio, compounded with a preposition, changes 
a into i; as 

Aflflcio, afFeci, affectum, to affect. 

F6dio, fodi, fossum, to dig. 

Fiigio, fugi, fiigitum, tojlee. 

J^o, jeci, jactum, to throw. 

The compounds oi jacto change a into i; as 

...v . V .- • -u' ,^ f to throw away, (ab, 

Abjtcio, abjeci, abjectum, ^ ad, de, &c.) 

PSrio, p«p«ri, {^^^ [to ftri«g/or/A. 

Its compounds change a into e, and belong to the Fourth 
Conjugation. 

Qu&tio, quassi, quassum, to shake. 

Its compounds change quatio into cutio; as 

^ V V. . ^^ _ /to jAa^e violently. 

G)ncutio, concussi, concussum, < , ,. ^•'^ 

I I (lis, cx, u6r. I 
lULpio, r&pui, raptum, to snatch. 

Its compounds change a into ty as 

AW. y • J. — f to jesze. (ab, er, de, 

Arripio, arrlpui, arreptum, < sub'i 

9. The componnds of facio, which retain a, have jCo in the Passive; as pai^fiMcio, 
pal^r-V^>^octu» mam, patt^/ierL But tiMMe which clumge a into i fbrm their own 
PaMive inJMor; at i|;0iaor. 



Perfeei 4* A»jnne.] btymologt. 
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Pmetft 

S&pio, 



Perfect 
s&pui. 



SupUre. 



to be mse^-^to taste. 



to befooUsh. (re.) 



Its compounds change a into %; as 
Destpio, destpui^ 

Lo is changed into luty Utum; as Mdh, mdlui, moUtum, to 
grind. Alo, to nourish, has HHtum and altum in the Supine. 



BZOBFT^ONS. 



Antecello, antecellui. 



Percello, 

C»lo,» 

Consiilo, 

FaUo, 

Refello, 

Occiilo, 

PeUo, 



percuK, 

colui, 

consuluiy 

feJTelli, 

refelli, 

occuluiy 

pepuliy 



perculsum, 
cultum, 
consultum, 
falsum. 



J to 



excel, (ex, prse.) 

but 
to thrust aside, 
to tilL 
to consult, 
to cheat 
to confute, 
to hide, 
to drive away. 



occultum, 
pulsum, 

Its compounds drop the reduplication; as 

to compel (ap, de, 



Compello, 

Psallo, 

SaUo, 

ToUo, 

AttoUo,>i 

ExtoUo," 

VeUo, 

Convelloy 



compiiliy compulsum. 



psalliy 

salli, 
sustiiliy 
attuliy 
extuliy 



salsum, 
sublatum, 
allatum, 
elatum, 
velli ^ vulsi, vulsum, 
velliy vulsum. 



ex, pro, &C.) 
to sing, or play on 

an instrument, 
to salt, 
to lift up. 
to raise up. 
to lift up^-^to praise, 
to pluck out. (a, re.) 
to tear up, (6d, e.) 



Mo is changed into mui, mitum; as Fremo, fremui, fremu 
turn, to murmur. 

So gimo, to groan, (cangimo and ing^mo have no Sapine ;) 99mo, to vomit. 

BXCSPTI0N8. 

Ccono, compsi, comptum, to adorn. 

Demo, dempsi, demptum, to take away. 



Emo, 



emi. 



emptum, to buy. 



10. Acdtlo and dromncdlo have no Sapine. 

11. AtMla and tsioUo have no PerfieGt nor Supine of their own, bat takethe Per- 
feet and Sapine of affarQ and-^^irvw 

H 
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J«i«f 



The compounds of emo^ except demo^ promo, sumoy change e 
of the Simple intp %; as 

Present, Perfect Supine. 

Ajy J- • A A ( to take away, (Ave, 

Adimo^ ademi^ ademptum^ < & ^ 

PrSmo^ pressi^ pressum^ to press. 

The compounds oiprhno change e into i; as 

O t nnr^roce; /^r^r^roeciim J tO preSS doWn. (cOUl, 

Promo, 



oppressi, 

prompsi, 

sumpsi, 
tremui. 



oppressum^ 



de, &c.) 

, to brine out. (de, 
promptum, < > ® "^ 



j to take, (ah, ad. con. 
sumptum, ^ &C.) ' 



to tremble. 



Sumo, 

Trgmo, 

No. 

(2&ao, ceclni, cantum, to sing. 

Its compounds change a into t, and make cinui, centum; as 

Succlno, succinui^ succentum, to sing to. 

Of accino and intercino, neither Perfect nor Supine is to be 
found. 



Cemo," 
Cemo, 

Decemo, 

Gigno, 

Lino, 

Pono, 

Slno, 

Deslno, 

Spemo, 

Stemo," 

Temno, 
Contemno, 



crevi, 
decrevi, 
ggnui, 
levi, livi, 

p5sui, 

sivi, 

desii, 

sprevi, 

stravi, 



cretum. 



to separate — see. 
to stflt — resolve. 

decre-tum, |'^ ^^5^^' (^^^' ^^' 
\ se.) 

gSnltum, to beget, (in, pro.) 

to smear, (col, il, 

per, ob.) 
to place, (ante, ap, 

com, &C.) 
to allow, 
to cease, 
to despise. 

{to stretch on the 
ground, (in, re,) 
to despise, but 



litum, 

posttum, 

situm, 

desltum, 

spretum, 

stratum. 



contempsi, contemptum, to despise. 



12. Cemo has neither Perfect nor Snpine in the sense of tee, peroekoej bat the Per- 
fect crBtoi is osed in the sense of " entering npon an inheritance." 

. 18. CofMtemo and egternot wh^n they sienify to alarm, are of the Pint CoiOags- 
tion. The other compounds are conjogated lilce tttmo. 



Peffeet if Supine.'] ettmoloot. 
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Po is changed into pst, ptum; as Carpo, carpsi, carptum, 
to pluck. 

So the compounds of carpo, concerpo, &g. ; dipo, to steal; repo, to creep; tcalpo, 
to scratch; uiulpo, to work with the chisel; aerpo, to creep, — and the compoands of 
these words. 







EXCEPTIONS. 




Present. 


Perfect. 


Supine. 




Rumpo, 


rupi. 


ruptum. 


f to break — tear, (al, 
\ e, con, &c) 


Strgpo, 


str^pui. 


strgpitum. 


tomakeanoise. (ob.) 


Quo. 






■ 


C5quo^ 


coxi, 


coctum. 


to dress, (con, de.) 


Linquo^ 


liquid 




to leave. 




Relinquo^ 


reKqui, 


relictmn, 


J to leave behind. 
\ (dere, de.) 



Ro is changed into ssi, stum; as Giro, gessi, gestum, to 
cany. 

So uro, to bam, and its compoands, aduro, combwo, See. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Curro, cucurri, cursum, to run. 

Ac, con, de, ex, in, per, pros, pro~curro, sometimes have, and 
sometimes have not the reduplication in the Perfect; circum, 
re, sue, trans-curro, are without it. 

Cto bear, (ante, cir- 
tiili, latum, < cum, de, per, post, 

(^ praB,pro,re,trans.) 
attiili, allatum, to bring. 

abstuli, ablatum, to take away. 

contuli, coUatum, to compare together. 

distuli, dilatum, to scatter abroad. 

' extuli, elatum, to bring out. 

obtuli, oblatum, to bring to. 

sustuli, sublatum, to lift up. 

■ to rage. 

qusesivi, qusssitum, to seek. 



F&o, 

Affgro, 

AufSro, 

Conffiro, 

Diffgro, 

Effgro, 

Offgro, 

Suffgro, 

Fiiro, 

Quaero, 



It changes ce into t in the compounds; as 

. - . - . . -^ (to acquire, (con, ex, 

Acquiro, acquisivi, acquisitum, < . ^ v ^ ' ' 



Sgro, 
Consgro, 



sevi, 
consevi. 



s&tum, 
consttum. 



to sow. 

to sow. (insero.) 
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Present 

ConsSro^ 



Petfect. 

cons^nii^ 

trivi. 



Supine. 

consertum, { '^^'^r^' (^^> ^' "^^ 

Tfiro, trivi, tritum, to rub. (at, con.) 

Verro, verri, versum, to brush. 

So is changed into stvi, situm; as Arcesio, arcessivi, arces^ 
situm, to summon. 

So also capeuo, to andertake; facemo, to give trouble ; lacetto, to provoke. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

^ depsitum, 
^ depstum. 



Depso, 
Incesso, 



depsui. 



{: 



mcessi, 



Pinso, 

Viso, 

To. 

FJecto, 
Mgto, 

Mitto, 

Necto, 

Pecto, 

Pgto, 

Plecto," 
Sisto, 

Subsisto, 

Sterto, 

Verto,^ 



incessivi, 

pinsui et 
pinsi, 

visi, 

flexi, 
messui, 

mlsi. 



} 



> to knead, 
to go — attack. 



Tpinsltum, 
•< pinsum, or 
(^pistum, 

visum, 

flexum, 
messum, 

missum. 



nexi ^ nexui, nexum, 
pexi 4* pexui, pexum, 
petivi, petii, petitum, 
plexi ^ plexui,plexum. 



■to grind — to pound. 

C to go to visit, (re, 
I in.) 

to bend, (in, de, re.) 
to reap. 

{to send, (a, ad, com, 
&c.) 
{to bind — knit, (an, 
con.) 
to comb, (de.) 
C to ask — seek. (ap,ex, 
( op, re.) 
to twist, 
to stop. 



verti. 



versum. 



{ 



stlti, stStimi, 

, w^. , w^ fto stand still, (ab, 

substiti, substitum, < d d & "^ 

stertui or ti, to snore. 

to turn, (a, ad, con, 
e, sub, &c.) 

Uo is changed into ui, utum; as Tribuo, tribui, tributum, 
to grant — ^bestow. 

So also acuo, to sharpen; baluo, to beat ; exuo, to pnt off clothes ; imbao, to moisten — 
to wet; induo, to pat on clothes; mhmo, to lessen; tpuOt to spit; itAtuo, to set — ^to 
place; ttemuOf to sneese; mo, to stitch. 

14. Tills Verb is considered by Zompt as obsolete, bat is admitted by ScheU«r 
and Adams. 
Iff. Divertor, pnaoertor, and ramior, compounds of verto, are Deponents. 



Perfect 4r Supime.] stymolooy. 
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BZCBPTIONS. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. 

Fluo. fluxi, fluxum, | ^^p- (af, con, ef, 

Luo^ lui, (]uitum»«e2t2om)to pay — to wash. 

Its compounds have utum in the Supine; as 

Abluo^ ablui^ abliitum^ to wash away. 

Ruo, rui, rultum, rutum^to rush-^tofalL 

Its compounds have utum; as 

to overthrow, (ir^ob^ 
pro.) 

to build — to pile. 
(con^ de^ ex^ in.) 

to assent, (sib, in, 
re.) 

to agree. 

to assail. 

tofear. 

to rain. 



Diruo^ 


dirui. 


dirutum^ 


Struo^ 


struxi^ 


structum^ 


Annuo^ 

CongruO; 
Ingruo^ 
M&tuo^ 
Huo, 


• 

onniii 




congrui, 
ingnii, 
metui^ 
plui. 











Vo is changed into vi, utum; as Volvo, volvi, volutum, to 
roll; solvo, sdvi, solutum, to loose; and their compounds. 

Except Vivo, vixi, victum, to live. 

Xo is changed into ui, turn; as Texo, texui, textum, to 
weave. 



THE FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

The Fourth Conjugation makes ivi. Hum; as Audio, audivi, 
auditum, to hear. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

/ amicui^ 



Amicio, 

Ap^rio^ 

Compfirio, 

Cambio^ 

£o. 



\am1xi9 
apSrui^ 
compSri^ 
campsiy 



to clothe. 



>amictum^ 

apertum, {^^^j"^"^"' 
oompertum, to discover, (re.) 



co- 



ivi, 



campsum 

Itum, 
H 2 



{to change money. 
(very rare.) 
{to go. (&d, ab, cir. 
cum^ &c.) 



LATIN GRAMMAR. [Formatum of^ SfC. 

Perfect 
farsi^ 
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Present, 

Farcio, *oidj, < - 

( tarsum> 

Its compounds change a into e; as 



Supine, 
S £artum and 1 ^ ^^^^ 



Confercio^ 

Fgrio, 

Fulcio, 

Haurio^ 

Queoj 

Raucio^ 

S&Uo, 



confers!^ confertum^ tqfiU up. {ef, in, re.) 

}^ants the Perfect and Supine; instead of the 
Perfect, percussi is used for the Active Per- 
fect, and ictus sum generally for the Passive, 
fulsi, iultum, to prop. 

, fhaustum, \ ^ j 

hausi, < , ' 2 to draw. 

' (^ hausum, ) 

quivi or quii, quttum, 

rausi, rausum, 

salui and salii, saltum. 



may — can. 
to be hoarse, 
to spring. 



Its compounds change a into i; as 



DeslOio,' 

Sancio, 

Sarcio, 

Sentio, 

Sep^Ho, 
Sepio, 
Singultio, 
Veneo, 



C desilui, 
. \ desilii, 

I sancivi^ 
-c sanxi, 

(^sancii, 
sarsi, 

sensi; 

sepelivi, 
sepsi, 
singultlvi, 
venii, 

veni. 



> desultum, to spring forth. 



i sancitum, 
>- and 
J sanctum, 
sartum, 

sensum, 

sepultiun, 

septum, 

singultum. 



V todecree-^'-^anction. 

to patch, (re.) 
4 tojeel — think, (con, 
( dis, prse.) 

to bury. 

to enclose — hedgein. 

to sob — hiccup. 

to be sold. 



C to come, (ad, con. 



Vgnio, veni, , ventum, 

Vincio, vinxi, vinctum. 

The following Verbs have the Perfect formed regularly, but 
want the Supine: 



ob, in, per.) 
to bind, (de.) 



Coecutio, ivi, to be dim^ghted. 
Dementio, ivi, to be mad. 
Ferocio, ivi, to be fierce. 



Gestio, ivi, to show signs of 
joy by the gestures of the body. 
Gldcio, to cluck as a hen. 
Ineptio, to play thefooL 



Desiderative Verbs in urio, as ccenaturio, have neither Per- 
fect nor Supine, except esurio and parturio, which have esurivi 
and parturivi, but no Supine. 



1. J)uiUo, €xmUo, tnd intUio, have, according to Zun^t, no Supine. 



JDep€mmt Verb9J\ bttmologt. 
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DEPONENT VERBa 

The Perfect of a Deponent Verb is formed in the same 
manner as if the Supine of the Active Voice existed, by 
changing um into us; thus gratulor, gratulatui sum, as if 
from gratulo, gratuldvi, gratuldtufn. 

EXCEPTIONS IN THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 

F&teor, fassus sum, to confess. 

Its compounds change a into i; as 



Confiteor, 
Difftteor, 
Medeor,* 

Misereor, 
Reor, 



confessus sum. 



to confess, (pro.) 
to deny, 
to heaL 



C miserltus sum, 
( misertus sum, 

r&tus sum. 



> to pity. 
J to think. (No Potential 



Mood.) 

EXCEPTIONS IN THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 

Apiscor, aptus sum, to get. 

Adipiscor, adeptus sum, to obtain. 

Conuniniscor, commentus sum, to devise. 

experrectus sum, to awake. 

fruitus and fructus, to enjoy. 



Expeigiscor, 

Fruor, 

GrSdior, 



gressus sum, 



Its compounds change a into e; as 

AggrSdior, aggressus sum, 

Irascor,' iratus sum. 

Labor, lapsus sum, 

{locutus ) 
loquutus } 



L5quor, 
Mfirior, 



siun. 



Nanciscor, 
Nascor, 

Nitor,* 
Obliviscor, 



mortuus sum, 

nactus sum, 

natus sum, 

C nisus or nixus 
\ sum, 
oblitus sum. 



{ 




to proceed. 

to go to — to accost, 
to be angry, 
tojall. 

to speak. 

to die. (in the Future 
Participle it makes 
moriturus.) 

to get. 

to be born. (Participle 
Future, nascUurus.) 

to endeavour — to lean 
upon. 

tojvrget. 



1. Medictttm is used as the Participle of medeor* 

S, I ha»e been angry or wom anery, is generally rendered by tveoenmd. 

3. Etdtor, in the sense of to bnng forth, has mbea in the Participle. 
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Orior/ 


ortus sum, 


Paciscor, 


pactus sum. 


Patior, 


passus sum. 


Perpetior, 


perpessus sum. 


Proficiscor, 


profectus sum. 


QuSror, 


questus sum. 


S^quor^ 


f secutus sum, 
\ sequutus sum. 


Ulciscor, 


ultus sum. 


Utor, 


usus sum. 



{to rise, (Participle Fu^ 
ture, oriturus.) 
to bargain, 
to suffer, 
to endure, 
to go-r-to traveL 
to complain. 

> to follow. 






to revenge^^to punish, 
to use. 



The following Verbs want the Perfect Tense: 



Defetiscor, to be weary. 
Liquor, to melt. 
Reminiscor, to remember. 



Ringor, to grin — to shew the 

teeth, 
Vescor, to feed. 



EXCEPTIONS IN THE FOURTH CONJUOATION. 



Experior, 
Metior, 
Opperior, 
Ordior, 



expertus sum, 
mensus sum, 
oppertus sum, 
orsus sum. 



to try, 

to measure, (di, e, per.) 

to wait for. 

'to begin. 



REDUNDANT VERBS. 

Rednndant Verbi are those which have different forms to express the same sense ; 
as oMKutio and tuaerUiofr, to agree. 

1. Some Verbs are nsaally of the First Conjogation, and rarely of the Third; as 

Lavo, lavas, lavftre, > ^. ( lavo, lavis, lavSre, to waA. 

Sono, sonas, son&re, 5 "^ \ sono, sonis, sonSre, to mnmd. 

2. Some are nsnally of the Second, and rarely of the Third; as 



Ferveo, ferves, fervfire, 
Falgeo, falges, folgCre, 
Strideo, strides, stride re, 
Tergeo, terees, tereBre, 
Tneor, taBns, toeri. 



*• and '* 



fervo, fervis, fervSre, to boU. 
ftalgo, fnlgis, falgfire, to thine. 
strido, Btridis, stridfire, to creak, 
tergo, tergis, tergSre, to wipe. 
tnor, todris, tni, to dtfend. 



3. Some are nsnally of the Third, and rarely of the Fourth; as 



Arcesso, arcessis, arcessirC) 
Fodio, fodis, fodSre, 
Morior, morSris, mori, 
Orior, orSris, 
Potior, pot Kris, 
Sallo, sallis, saiUere, 



)- trnd-i 



arcessio, arcessire, to eendfor. 
fodio, fodis, fodire, to dig, 
morior, monris, monri, to die. 
orior, onris, oriri, to riee. 
potior, potTris, potTri, to obtain. 
salUo, sallb, sidlire, to mdt. 



NoTB. — Orior and potior are always of the Foarth Conjagation in the Infinitive. 

4. There is one verb which is nsnally of the Second, and more rarely of the Foiurtb> 
namely, deo, dee, eiSre, and do, d», dre, to stir np. 



4. Orior has, in the Infinitive, oriri, and Imperf. SnbJ. orirer, according to the 
Fourth Gonjagatioa. In the other Tenses, it generally follows the Iliird Conjuga- 
tion. 
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ADDITIONAL RKXARXS OK COMPOVKD VERBS. 

In eomponnd ▼erbs tbe last conjODant of the preposition is sometimes clianged into 
the lint of tiie simple rerb; thas ad-fero becomes qffero. Sometimes it is cliang;ed 
into a different letter, tbns ah-ftro is changed into mjiero. Sometimes a letter is 
either added to the preposition, as rtdeo for re-eo; or taken fh>m it, as cfmitto fbr ob- 

The following simple verbs, when compounded, change their first vowel into <.* 
areeo, capto, earpo, aum ii tf , JbUo, fordo, faHKor, gradiar, iactOt lacto, pario, parUo, 
potior, patro, wcro, aeamdo, tpairyo, iracto. Yet we And proBdaamo, deaacro, per- 

These change the first vowel* into •.* eado, ctBda, ctmo, egeo, habeo, Usdo, lateo, 
plaeeo, quaro, rapio, aaUo, tapio, wtatuo, taceo, tango, teneo. But we find cwsjgcr- 
placeo; pott-ante-haheo ; oore-cano are sometimes found. 

Hie following change it into i only in the Present Tense, and in those derived 
from it; tigo, apiaoor, capto, emo, fateor, frango, jacio, pango, ptemo, rego, ttdeo, 
meeio. Except eoemo, eogo, (for etm-ago) wego, (for de-€igo) c^rcum-mU-poMipo, 
Anteeapio and onHchpo, tupeijado and auperjicio, are both nsed. Ctratm-ntper-Bedeo; 
d^nib-f^i^ango. Faao, oompoonded with a preposition, clianges a into i; as qfficio, 
Interfido. Saeh compounds have the Imperative in e, and form their Passive regu- 
lariy, by adding r to o; hat facto, when compounded with verbs, nouns, or adjectives, 
does not cliange the a, and generally has the Second Person of the Imperative in c, 
throwing away the e; fnd the Passive Voice is like fio; mm oalrfaeio, caltfae, 
caUifUf, Some compounds, with nouns and adjectives, throw away the i which pre- 
cedes o, and are of the First Conjugation; as rigni^fico, Ueti/ico, 

Jjtgo, when compounded with eon, de, di, e, mt«r, nee, we, changes e into i. 

The compounds of eaioi and solfo change a into «f. 

Those of plaudo change au into o, except applaudo. 

Those of coKso, dando, laeo, throw away a; as acauo, reeUtdo, dUuo. 

Those of qiuUio change qua into eu; as percutio. 

Verbs tohich have Two Preierperfects, 

Some verbs have both an active and a passive Preterperfect Tense; wUbet, libuit, 
libUum e$t; so liegt, piget, pudet, juro, nubo, plaeeo, meeeo. 

Verbs which have no Supine. 

These verbs have no Supine: 

The compounds of gruo and nuo; 

Thoae of oado, except incido, oceido, reeido; 

Neuters in veoj 

Neuters in eo, td; except ca2eo, eareo, omUo, doleo,Jaceo, laieo, ttoao, mereo, noeeo, 
oleo, pareo, pkiceo, taceo, wdeo, most of which are not found in the Supine, but in 
the Participle Future. 

The rest are comprehended in these verses : 

Algeo, cum sileo, etc ftigeo, ftalgeo, lugeo, 
Urgeo, cum timeo. He Inceo, stodeo, turgeo, 
Ango, clango, luo, disco, compesco, qninesco, 
Dego, lamte, mico, dispesco, posco, refello, 
Incesso, metoo, ningo, cum prodlgo, psallo, 
Strido, scabo, pluo, sido, cum respno, mdo, 
Sterto, tremo, sapio, satago, cum veneo, viso, 
CtecQtit, glocio, dementio, gestit, ineptit. 
Hie et prosiiio, pariterque ferOcio jw^yos. 

Aeceo in the simple, lateo and taceo, in their compounds, have no Supine. 
The following have neither Perfect nor Supine :— Verbs in eeo, that signify to grew 
or b^kkj verbs in uHo, signifying desire; except parturio, eeurio, and nuptwrio, 
Alto, 

Flaveo, cum scateo, liveo-fue, renideo, poUeo, 
Nexo, aveo, denseo, glabreo, cum lacteo, masreo, 
Ambigo, sisto,t furo, ferio, labo, verge, recello, 
Divertor, plico, praevertor, liquet et reminiacor, 
Diffiteor, nngor, medeor, vescor-fiie, liquor-giw. 



* Many of these observations have been mentioned under the different Conjugations. 

t Si^, neuter. 
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Verbs which borrow Tenses from otT^ers. 

Inceptives in »co borrow their Perfects from their Primitives; as tepeaco, tepui, 
firom tepeo: their Sapines also; as ab(^eaco, eoi, Uum, from cUfoleo, 

Ferioy percnssi, percnssam, from percutio; 

Fero, tali, latam, from t%do ; 

Faro, insanivi, insanitam, from intamo; 

Meio, minxi, mictam, firom ndngo; 

Sido, sedi, sessam, A'om tedeo; 

Sum, fai, fatorus, from ^tio, (obsolete); 

ToUo, sastali, sabUtam, from mffero; 

Liqaor, liqaefactas sam, from Uqu^; 

Medeor, medicatas sum, from medicor, (deponent) ; 

Reminiscor, recordatas sum, from recordor; 

Yescor, pastas sum, from pascor. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Those Verbs are called irregular, whose Tenses are not all 
formed according to the Rules. 

THE PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



1. Possum 


, p5tui. 


posse. 


to be able. 


2.E0, 


ivi, ttum, 


ire. 


to go. 


3. V5Io, 


v51ui. 


velle. 


to be willing. 


4. Nolo, 


nolui. 


nolle. 


to be unwilling. 


5. Malo, 


malui. 


malle, 


to be more wUling 


6. Edo, 


edi. 


SdSre vel esse^ 


, to eat. 


7. Fgro, 


tiili, latum. 


ferre. 


to bear. 


S.Fio, 


factussumve/fuij 


fieri. 


to become. 


9. Fgror, 


latus sum vel fui. 


fern. 


to be borne. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

P&ESEKT TENSE. 





Singular. 






Plural. 


Possum, 


pdtes. 


ptttest. 


possiimus. 


p5testis, possunt. 


Eo, 


is. 


it. 


Imus, 


Ttis, eunt. 


V6I0 


vis. 


vult. 


v51iimus. 


vultis, volunt. 


Nolo, 


nonvis. 


nonvult. 


noliiiuus. 


nonvultis, nolunt. 


Malo, 


mavis. 


mavult. 


malumus. 


mavultis, malunt. 


Edo, 


edisv.es 


;, edit v. est. 


edimus, editis v. estis, edunt 


Fgro, 


fers. 


fert. 


ftrimus. 


fertis, ferunt 


FTo, 


fis. 


fit. 


ftmus, 


fitis, fiunt 


Fgror, feiris, v. ferre. 


fertur, 


fSrimur, 


ferimini,feruntur. 



Irregular Verb$.] btymolooy. 
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IMPERFECT TEM8E. 



Singular. 
Pdt-Sram^ eras^ erat, 
I-bam^ has, hst, 
Vol. 1 
Nol- 
Mal- 
Ed- 
Fer. 
Fi. 

Fer^-ebar, ^ i.- J ebatur, 
\v. eoSre, y ^ 



ebam^ ebas, ebat, 



eramuSj 
bamus. 



Plural. 

eratis^ erant 
batis^ bant 



ebamus^ ebatis, ebant. 



ebamur, ebamini^ ebantur. 



FUTURE IMPERFECT TEKSE. 



Singular. 
P6t-6ro, gris, €rit, 
I-bo, bis, bit, 

Vol- 
Nol- 
Mal. 
Ed. 
Fer. 
Fi. 
Fer.ar, eris v. ere, etur, 



*-ain, es. 



et. 



Plural. 
Srlmus, iritis, grunt, 
btmus, bitis, bunt. 



emus. 



emur. 



etis, ent 



emini, entur. 



PERFECT TENSE. 



Singular. 
Potu- 
Iv. 
Volu. 
Nolu. >i, 
Malu. 
Ed. 
Tul. 

Fact.us1 sum es 
> vel vel 



isti, it. 



est 
vel 



Lat-us J fui, fuisti, fuit, 



imus, 



1 sumus 

vel 
fiilmus. 



Plural. 



istis, eruntv.ere. 



estis sunt, 
vel fuerunt, 
fuistis, vel fuere. 



The Perfect of eo is freqaeotly fonned by rejecting the Vf thus U for ivi; so also 
its oomponnds, thos redti for reoM. 
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PLUPEKFECT TEK8E. 



eram, eras, erat. 



Singular, 
Potu. ^ 
Iv. 
Volu- 
Nolu. 
Maliu 
Ed- 
Tul. 

Fact-usl eram eras erat 
> vel vel vel 
Lat-us J fueram/ueras^fuerat. 



Plwral. 



eramus^ eratis^ erant. 



i eramus eratis erant 
vel vel vel 

fueramuSy fueritis^ fuerant. 



FUTUBE PERFECT TENSE. 





Singular. 






Plural. 


Potu. 












Iv. 












Volu. 












Nolu. 


-&ro, 


eris. 


erit. 


Srimus, 


iritis, Srint 


Main. 












Ed- 












TuL 












Fact-us' 


1 ero 


eris 


erit 


i erimus 


eritis erunt 




Vvel 


vel 


vel 


vel 


vei vel 


Lat-us 


J fiiero^ fueris. 


fuerit. 


fueiimus. 


fueritis, fuerint 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



PRESENT TEKSE. 



TtO, 



Sif^fular. 
I, Ito, 

Noll, nolito, 

Ede, Cdtto vel es, ffidlto w/ 

esto,\esto, 
Fer, ferto, ferto, 

Fi, fito, flto, 

Ferre, fertor, fertor. 



Plural. 

ite, itote, Sunto. 

nolite, nolitote, 

Sdlte, edltote vel \ . ^ 
' . ^ . . >edunto. 
este, estote, J 

ferte, fertote, fenmto. 

fite, fitote, fiunto. 

f Srimini vel or, f Sruntor. 



Peuum, vdo, and malo, are not fonnd in the ImperatiTC* 



Irregular Verhi.'\ etymology. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 





Singula 


\r. 


Pos-sim, 


sis^ 


sit^ 


E-am^ 


as^ 


at^ 


V«l-im, ^ 


1 




Nol-im, 


J-is, 


it. 


Mal-im^ 


r 




£d-am^ 


1 




Fgr.-am, 


^as. 


at, 


Fi-am^ 


1 




F6r-ar, 


aris V, 


are^ atiir^ 



FRESEVT TENSE. 



simusj 
amus. 



imus. 



amus. 



Plural. 
sitis^ sint 

atis^ ant 



itis. 



atis^ 



int. 



ant 



amur, amlni^ antur. 



IMPEBFECT TEMSE. 



Singular, 
Pos-sem^ ses^ set, 
I-rem, res, ret, 
Vell-em, 
NoU-em, 
Mall-em, 

£der-em }-es, et, 

V. essem, 
Ferr-em, 
Fier-em, ^ 
Fer-rer, reris v, rere, retur. 



semus, 
remus. 



emus, 



Plural. 
setis, 
retis. 



etis, 



sent 
rent 



«it 



remur, remini, rentur. 



PEBFECT TEKSE. 



» erim, eris, erit. 



Singular. 
PStii- ^ 
Iv. 

Vdm- 

Nolii. 
Malii- 
£d. 
Tul- 

Fact-usl sim sis sit 
> vel vel vel 
Lat-us J fu£rim,fueris,fuerit. 



Plural. 



Primus, ^dtis, £rint 



ismius 
vel 
fii^rlmus, 



sitis 

vel 

fueritis, 



smt 

vel 

fuerint 
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Singiilar. 
P5ttu^ 
Iv- 
VSlii- 
Nolii- 
Malu- 
Ed- 
Tul. 
Fact-US 1 essem esses esset 

V vel vel vel 
Lat-us J fuis8em,fui88e8,fuisset, 
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PLUPERFECT TEK8E. 



{Irregular Verbs, 

Plural. 



>■ issem, isses^ isset^ 



issemus, issetis^ issent. 



1 essemus essetis essent 

vel vel vel 

fiiissemus, fuissetis, fuissent. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



PEES. AND IMPEBF. TENSE. 

1. Posse, to be able. 

2. Ire, to go. 

3. Velle, to be willing. 

4. Nolle, to be unwilling. 

5. Malle, to be more willing. 

6. Ed^re vel esse, to eat. 

7. Ferre, to bear. 

8. Fieri, to become. 

9. Ferri, to be borne. 

FUTUBE IMPEBFECT TENSE. 
1. 

2. Itiirum esse, to be about to go. 

3. 

4. 

5. 



PEBF. AND PLUPEBF. 

1. Potuisse. 

2. Ivisse. 

3. Voluisse. 

4. Noluisse. 

5. Maluisse. 

6. Edisse. 

7. Tulisse. 

8. Factum 1 esse ve/ 

9. Latum J fuisse. 

FUTUBE PEBFECT* 
1. 

2. Itiirum fuisse. 

3. 

4. 

5. 



6^ Esiirum esse, to be about to eat. 

7. Laturum esse, to be about to bear. 

8. Factum iri, to be about to become. 

9. Latum iri, to be about to be borne. 



6. Esurum fuisse. 

7* Laturum fuisse. 

8. Faciendum fuisse. 

9* Ferendum fuisse. 



Poaunif volo, nolo, nudo, have no Fature Imperfect, nor Fatnre Perfect Teote of 
the Infinitive. 



GERUNDS. 



1. 

2. Eun-di, do, dum. 

3. Volen-di, do, dum. 

4. Nolen-di, do, dum. 

5. Malen-di, do, dum. 

6. Eden.di, do, dum. 

7. Feren-di, do, dum. 

8. 

9. 



•mm and Fio have no Gemnds. 

11, volo, noio, malo, and ^ have no Sapines. 



SUPINES. 

1. 

2. Itum, Itu. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. Esum, Esu. 
7> Latum. 

8. 

9- Latu. 

Feror, being Passive, has none. 



Irregular Verbt.] stymologt. 
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FUTURE. 



PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. 

1. Potens^^ being able. 

2. N. lens, — G. euntis,-^ 
D. eunti, going. 

3. Volens,^ being rvilling. 
4i. Nolens,' being unwilling. 

5. Malens,^ being more fvilling. 

6. Edens, eating. 

7. Ferens, bearing. 

8. Factus, become, or being done 
9p Latiis, borne, or having been 

borne. 

Proium takes a. d in those persons which in sum begin with 
an e; as es, prod~es. 

Queo, to be able, and tiequeo, to be unable, are conjagated like eo, except that they 
have no Imperative Mood nor Gemnds. 



1. 

2. Iturus, about to go. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. Esiirus, about to eat. 

7. Latiirus, about to bear. 

8. Faciendus, a, um,* about 

to become, or to be done. 

Q. Ferendus,a,um, to be borne. 



DEFECTIVE AND IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

A Defective Verb is one that is used only in some of the 
Moods and Tenses. The following are the principal:-— 

1. Aio,t / sa^. 
Sinffular. INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Aio, Sis, alt, 

Imp. Auebam, ebas, ebat, ebamus^ ebatis, ebant. 
Perf. ' Sisti, 



PluraJ. 
— aiunt. 



SIstis, 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Pres. 



ai. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

aias, aiat, 



aiant. 



PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. Aiens, saying. 

2. Ausim, / dare. 

INDICATIVE AND POTENTIAL MOODS. 

Pres. Ausim, ausis, ausit, ausint. 

I. Poteru, volens, nolen*, maletUf are more frequently used as adjectives. 

* Faciendus, a, wm, is sometimes changed into faciimdusy a um. 

t In the Verb aio, the first two letters form one syllable when they are followed 
by a vowel; bat the a becomes short when i is followed by a consonant; as Alt, he 
says. 
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3. Ave, hail 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pre. faveor) faveteorl 

^^^^' \ aveto, 3 \ avetote, J 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres, Avere, to hail or speed. 

4. Salve^ God save you. 
Singular. INDICATIVE MOOD. Plural. 
FuLlmp. salvebis, 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

p /salve, 1 fsalvete, \ 

^^^' \ sal veto J \salvetote, j 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Salvere, to be safe. 

5. C^o, tell me. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. cSdo, cSdite, — 



6. Faxo or Faxim, (for Faciam) I will or may do it. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Fut. Imp.Faxo, faxis^ faxit, faximus, faxitis^ faxint 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Perf Faxim, &xis, faxit, faxlmus, faxttis, faxint 

Fcueo and faxim are contracted for feciro and fecMm, and are nsed in the same 
sense. 

7. Quaeso, I pray, 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Quffiso, qussis, quaesit, quaesiimus, ■ 



INFINITIVE MOOD. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. Quaas^re, to beseech. Pres. Qusesens, beseeching. 

8. Inquio or Inquam, / say. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. "{ r ' >inquis, inquit, inquimus, < inqulunt 

Imp. inquiebat, — « inquiebant 

Perf inquisti, 

Fut. Imp. inquies, inquiet, 
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impehative mood. 

Pres. 1!"^"?; /!nq"!f> inquite, 

(^ mquito, \ inquito, ^ ' 

PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. Inquiens^ saying. 

The following Verbs, — ccspiy I begin or have begun; odi, I 
hate or have hated; memini, I remember or have remembered, — 
have only those Tenses which are formed from the Perfect, 
but the Persons of each of these Tenses are entire: — 

Coep-i, 1 

Od-i Veram, ero, erim, issem, isse. 

Memin-i,J 

Coepi has the Perfect Participle cceptus, begun or having 
begun, and the Future Active Participle ccepturus, about to 
begin. Odi has the Participle osus, hated or having hated, and 
osurus, about to hate. Memini has memento and mementote, 
the Second Persons Singular and Plural of the Imperative. 

Fori and its compounds adfnri or affari, effdri and yrqfUri, are nsed almost ex- 
clusively by the poets. FatWt fabor; the Imperative, /aray the Participles, /ofM, 
faiu*, fandtu; the Genn6s,fandi and fomdo; and the Supine, fatu, are most com- 
monly used. Farit and also doH, to be given, are not used in the First Person 
Sinenlar of the Present Indicative and Subjunctive. Sd^ the Second Person Singu- 
lar Imperative of tdOf is not used, instead of which actto is employed. 

Of the following Verbs, only the subjoined Persons are to be found : — a^ige, be 
gone; MU, he begins; conjlt, it is done, antflet, confieret, ctmfieri; d^t, it is want- 
ing, desfiet, drftat, dtfiMi owu, thou rcjoicest, owit, ooet, oeHret, ovan$, ovattu, 
ooandL 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

An Impersonal Verb merely asserts the existence of some 
action or state, without reference to any particular subject or 
person, and is used only in the Third Person Singular; as 
decet, it becomes; delectat, it delights; videtur, it seems. 

Impersonal Verbs have all the Moods and Tenses which 
Personal Verbs have, with the exception of the Imperative 
Mood; thus. 

Indie. Decet, decebat, decebit, decuit, decuerat, decuerit; 
Subj. deceat, deceret, decuerit, decuisset; Irifin. decere, decu- 
isse. 

i2 
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The Imperative, when nec^sary, is supplied by the Present 
Subjunctive; as delectet, let him delight. 

Impersonals want not only the Imperative, but generally the 
Participles, Gerunds, and Supines. 

Many Personal Verbs are nsed as Impersonals, with an Infinitive after them, or 
the Sabjnnctive Mood and ut ; thus we do not say, A placet andire, bnt H placet tiH 
audire, if it pleases yon to hear. 

Some Impersonals are fonnd in the Third Person Ploral; thos, Nan te hoc pmdent. 



OF ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a word added to a Verb, an Adjective, or 
sometimes to another Adverb, to express some additional 
circumstance or modification respecting it; as ^'He writes 
correctly;" — "A truly excellent scholar;" — '^ He speaks very 
fiuently" 

Adverbs are in general derived from Nouns, Adjectives, Pro- 
nouns, Verbs, Participles, or Prepositions. They are likewise 
formed by composition, in various ways; as hodie, to-day, from 
hoc-die; postrtdie, the following day, from postero die, &c. 

Adverbs, derived from Adjectives and Participles, have ge- 
nerally degrees of compai-ison. The Positive more frequently 
ends in e or ter; the Comparative in ius; the Superlative in 
ime; as 

Po8. Comp, Sup, 

Alte, highly; altius, altisslme. 

Fortiter, bravely; fortius, fortissimo. 

Adverbs are subject to the same irregularities and defects as their primitives; thus, 

optima 

pesslmi. 

plarlm^m. 

minYm^, minlmikm. 

proximo. 

ultimd, — iim. 

maxlm^ 

ocissim^. 

primd, primam. 

potissimiim. 

penissim^. 

naperrimd. 

novissim^. 

meriti8sim6. 



Ben^, wdl. 


melids. 


Mali, badlp. 


pejto. 


MoItAm, muchf 


plAs, 


ParAm, littk, 


minds. 


Prop6, nair. 


propitks. 


Ultr&, beyond, 


nlteritks. 




maris, more» 
ociUs, more ww\fUy, 
priiks, eooner. 










potiiks, ntther. 




Peni, almoet. 




Nnper, lately. 






Novd, noviter, newly, 
Meritd, deeervedly. 








Satis, enough. 


satins, 


SecQS, otherwUe, 


secius. 



Two Adverbs, not derived from Adjectives, are also compared; dHk, long, dimtUte, 
diutietimii woepe, often, MBpttto, — ' '~ ' 
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OF PREPOSITIONS. 

PreposiiioM are generally placed before Nouns and Pronouns 
to shew the relation which they bear to each other, or to some 
Verb; as " He went Jrom London to York;" — " She is idtove 
disguise;" — " They are instructed bt^ him." 

These Prepositions govern an Ablative: a,* ah, abs, absque^ 
coram, cum, de, e, ex, palam, prce, pro, sine, tenus. 

These govern an Acaisative and an Ablative: clam, in, sub, 
subter, super. 

These govern an Accusative: 

Ad, penes, adversus, circum, cis, circiter, erga. 
Extra, apud, ante, secus, trans, supra, versus, ob, intrd; 
Ultra, post, prcBter, propter, prope, pone, secundum. 
Per, circa, citra, contra, juxta, inter, et infra. 

AN EXPLANATION OF THE PRINCIPAL FBEPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions governing the Accusative case. 



Ad, to, for, in respect to, at, 

near. 
Adversus, -urn, towards, 

against. 
Ante, before. 

Apud, at, near, with, among, 
in the presence of. 
Circa, circum, about. 
Circiter, (indefinite time) about. 
Cis, citra, on this side. 
Contra, opposite to, against, 

(in hostility.) 
Erga, towards. 
Extra, out of, beyond. 
Infra, beneath, below, (whether 
of place, rank, or size.) 
Inter, between, among, during. 
Intra, within. 



Juxta, near, nigh to. 
Ob, on account of, for, before. 
Penes, in the power of. 
Per, through, by. 
Pone, behind. 
Post, after, behind, since. 
Prseter, beyond, besides, except, 

before. 
Prope, near. 

Propter, on account of, near. 
Secundum, next to, according 
to, along, in favour of. 
Secus, by, along. 
Supra, above, beyond. 
Trans, across, over. 
Versus, towards. 
Ultra, beyond. 
Usque,* as far as. 



* A, before consonanU; ab, before vowels, aod n,Jf r, t; abst before qu and t. 
1. U»que is more commonly an Adverb, but is sometimes used alone for tuque ad. 
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Prepositions which govern the Ablative case. 



Palam, with the knowledge of. 
Prae, before, in comparison 
with, on account of 
Vxoyfor, instead of, before, ac- 
cording to. 
Procul/ far from, 
Simul,* together with. 
Sine, without, 
Tenus^ as far as, up to. 



A, ab, abs,from, by, after, on 

the side of. 
Absque, without. 
Coram, in the presence of, be- 
fore. 
Cum, with, along with. 
De, concerning, from, of, ac- 
cording to. 
E, ex, out of, from, for the 
good of, agreeably to. 

Versus and tenus are placed after the Noun; as Londinum 
versus, towards London; Oceano tenus, as far as the ocean. 

Tenus governs the Genitive Case of the Plural Number; as 
Crurum tenus, up to the legs. 

Cum follows the Ablative Case of Pronouns; as mecum, 
tecum, secum, nobiscum, vobiscum. 

Clam, coram, and palam, are frequently Adverbs. 

Prepositions governing either case. 

1. The Accusative. 

Clam, without the knowledge of. 

In, into, to, (in what direction?) tending to, towards, against, 

to or till, for, over, upon. 
Sub, under, (signifying motion or subjection,) at, about, (signi. 

fying time,) sub noctem, at nightfall. 
Super, above, over, beyond, over and above, in addition to. 
Subter, under, is commonly used with the Accusative, both of 

rest and motion; and rarely with the Ablative. 

2. The Ablative. 

Clam, without the knowledge of. Clam more frequently gou 

vems the Ablative than the Accusative. 
In, upon, (of rest,) in, on, among, in the case of. 
Sub, under, (signifying rest or situation,) near, close, under, 

at the very time of. 
Super, upon, concerning. 
Subter is rarely used with the Ablative. 

2. Procui and SvmU are more commoiily Adverbs. 
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PrepMitiont, compoonded with Yerbt, flneqaently change their final consonant into 
the initial one of the Yerb ; as titecedo, fmn tub and cedo; ceilUdo, from con and Uedo, 

The following words are called Inseparable Prepositions, because they are found 
only in componnd words : 

Afnb, an, aronnd. Dig or di, asnnder. 

Be or red, back. Se, aside, apart. 

Nie and te, negatives. Con from cum, together. 

In, not. Per, prtB, and pro, have a similar meaning to what they have when 
single. 



OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction is used to connect sentences together^ so as 
out of two or morcy to make only one; as " He and I must 
go." It sometimes joins only words ; as '^ Two and three 
make five." 

Conjunctions are divided^ in reference to their signification^ 
into several classes. 

Copulative Conjunctions connect things which are to be 
considered jointly; such as et, ac, atque, que, and; etiam, 
quoque, item, also ; cum, turn, both^ and. 

Disjunctive Conjunctions imply diversity^ negation^ doubt^ 
or opposition; as ant, vel, ve, seu, sive, either^ or; nee, neque, 
neu, neve, neither^ nor; an, anne, annon, whether; ne, necne, 
nor, lest; sed, verum, autem, at, ast, atqui, but; tamen, atta^ 
men, veruntamen, verum, enimvero, yet, notwithstanding, never- 
theless. 

Besides these^ there are the Causal, Final, Conditional, and 
several other classes. 

Autem, enhn, vero, qmdem, quoqae, should not stand first in a sentenee; naxnqite, 
eed, etenim, equidem, ergo, igihtr, itaque, tamen, may stand first or second. Que, ne, 
ve, are Joined to the end of the latter of the two words which they connect. Ac is 
used before a consonant, tUque before a voweL Ne, quidem, not even, must be sepa- 
rated by one or more words. 



OF INTERJECTIONS. 

An Interjection is a word which expresses a sudden passion 
or emotion of the mind. 
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III.— SYNTAX. 

Syntax teaches the proper construction of words in a sen- 
tence, according to established Rules. 

A Sentence is an assemblage of words^ making complete 
sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds^ simple and compound. 

A simple sentence has only one Subject^ and one Personal* 
Verb; as " I study my lessons." 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sen- 
tences, connected by Conjunctions or Relatives; as ^^ Industry 
procures competence, and frugality preserves it" 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are the Subject or 
Nominative, the Attribute or Verb, and, generally, the Object, 

The Subject is the thing of which something is affirmed or 
denied, the Attribute is the Verb affirming or denying, and the 
Object is the thing affected by such affirmation or denial; as 
"Charles studies his lessons." Here Charles is the Subject; 
studies, \h^ Attribute or thing affirmed; and lessons the Object. 

That which ii affirmed or denied respecting the Subject is frequently called the 
Predicate, as in the preceding sentence, the Verb atudiei is the Predicate. When the 
Verb to be is used, it is termed the Copula, or that which forms the connection between 
the Subject and Predicate; as "The father is learned;" here /a/fter is the Subject, m 
the Copula, and learned the Predicate. In the sentence, "Great is the Lord;" Lord 
is the Subject, m the Copula, and greai the Predicate. 

The Subject may be not only a Noun or Pronoun, but an Adverb with a Genitive 
Case, or an Infinitive Mood and the words depending upon it. The Predicate may 
be either a Verb denoting an action or condition and its Object ; as " Antunmos dot 



voma," Autumn gives apples ; or it may be a Verb of Existence with dependent 
Nouns, Adjectives, or Participles; as "Mundns e$t globonu,** The world is spherical. 

Adjectives mfty agree with either the Subject or Predicate; as "That amiable and 
learned roan has written several valuable works." Here " that amiahle and learned 
man,'* is the Subject ; ha» written aeveraZ valuable toorke,'* is the Predicate. 

Sentences are divided by points or stops. Those parts of 
a sentence which are separated by commas, are called clauses; 
and those separated by semicolons, are called members. 

Syntax consists of four parts; Concord, Government, the 
Use of words, and their proper Arrangement. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has with another, 
in Gender, Number, Case, or Person. 

Thus " Sffo doceo," I teach. Here doceo is of the Singular Number and First 
Person, because its Nominative Case e^ro is of the Singular Number and First Person; 
they agree, therefore, in Number and Person. 

* Permmal Verbs are those which have all the persons in each norober. 
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Government or Regimen, is that power which one word has 
over another, in determining its Mood, Tense, or Case. 

Thus ** Alexander vicit Darium," Alexander conquered Darios. Here JJarium is 
in the Accosative Case, governed by the Active Transitive Verb vicit. 

Syntax furnishes, in some instances, directions for the Use 
of words. The Arrangement of words will be explained in a 
subsequent part. 

CONCORD. 

In Latin, there ^re four Concords: 

1. Between a Verb and its Subject or Nominative Case. 

2. Between an Adjective and a Substantive. 
S. Between a Relative and its Antecedent. 
4. Between one Substantive and another. 

THE FIRST CONCORD. 

The Nominative Case and the Verb. 

1 . A Verb must be in the same Number and Person as its 
Subject or Nominative Case; as 



Preceptor legit,* vos vero 
negUgitis, 



The master reads, but ye re- 
gard not. 



1. To find the Nominative Case, ask the qnestion who or what with the Verb, and 
the word that answers to the qnestion, is the Nominative Case to the Verb. 

2. Every Nominative must have a Verb, and every Verb a Nominative, expressed 
or understood; thas in DS meliOra! the Verb dent is understood. In the Phrase, 
" Sunt guoK juvat," the Nominative homines is anderstood. All Impersonal Verbs 
therefore have a Nominative Case implied. Some Verbs, as aiunt, dicunttfenmt, have 
seldom a Nominative expressed ; the word homines is then understood. 

2. The Nominative Case of pronouns is expressed only when 
some emphasis or particular distinction of the person is neces. 
sary; as 

Fos damnastis; | Ye have condemned me; 

As if ye were the only persons who condemned me. 

3 Sometimes an Infinitive Mood, or a part of a sentence is 
the Nominative Case to a Verb in the Third Person ; as 



Ingenuas didicisse fideliter 
artes Emollit mores. 



To have learned the liberal 
sciences thoroughly, softens 
much the manners. 

4., Sometimes an Adverb with a Genitive Case is the No- 
minative to a Verb; as 



Partim virorum ceciderunt 
in bello. 



Part of the men fell in war. 



* The word that is governed is printed in italics, and in some particular instances, 
the word that governs. 
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5. Two or more Nominatives Singular^ connected by the 
Conjunctions et, ac, atque, &c. expressed or understood, require 
the Verb to be in the Plural Number, if they denote living 
beings, and especially persons; as 

Pater et mater vivunt ; The Father and mother are 

alive. 

h. If these Nominatives denote things without life, the Verb 
may be either singular or plural; as 



Cum tempus necessitasque 
postulat; 



When time and necessity re- 
quire. 



c. But when the assertion is only true of the Nominatives 
taken collectively, the Verb is plural; as 

Beneficium et gratia homi- I Kindness and favour unite men 
nes inter se conjungunt. to each other. 

1. When two Nominatives do not express two distinct ideas, the Verb is singular; as 

Pietas et sanctitas ^giciet dew pla* I Piety and sanctity will appease the Gods, 
catos; I 

2. l/fttu et alter has a Verb in the stngnlar, as 

Dicit nnus et alter breviter ; | The one and the other epeaks briefly. 

3. A Singular Noun Joined to another by cum is sometimes followed by a Plural 
Verb, as 

Jnba cum LabiSno venUaemt. | Juba with Labienus had come. 

4. When et or turn is repeated, the Verb is in the singular, as it refers to the Nomi- 
natives separately ; as 

Hoc et ratio doctis et necessitas bar- 1 Both reason Jku<fu:tofecl this to the learned 
baris pnetcripettj \ and necessity to the barbarians. 

5. The Disjunctives out, vel, negue, vet eeu, rive, are followed sometimes by a sin- 
gular, sometimes by a plural Verb. The singular is preferable, except when the 
anbiect inclodes the first and second persons, in which case the plural is used ; as 
" H»c neqne ego neque tnJMrmu, 

6. When the Nominatives are of different persons, the Plural 
Verb and Pronoun must agree with the First Person rather 
than with the Second, and with the Second rather than with 
the Third; as 

Thou and I are happy; that 

is, we are happy. 
Thou and thy father are happy ; 



Ego et tu felices sumus; 
Tu et pater felices estis; 



that is, ye are happy. 

Sometimes the Verb agrees in Number and Person with the last Nominative: as 
£go et Cicero mens fiagUOMt, \ My Cicero and I shall ask it 

?• A Verb placed between two Nominatives of different 
Numbers may agree with either; as 



Pectus quoque ro\o6r2ijiunt ; 
(or/0 



The breast also becomes oak. 
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8. A Noun of Multitude Singular, such as Turba, populus, 
pkbs, manus, pars, gens, vulgus, Sec sometimes requires the 
Verb to be in the Plural Number; as 

Pars ahierej | Part of them are gone. 

1. When the persons incladed under the collective term are represented as takeli 
eollecHodpt the Verb mast be singular ; as •' Yolgns savit." But when the persons 
thus comprehended are. intended to be represented indtotdually, then the Verb is 
plnral; as "Si torih vulgus conspexftre;" If by chance the vulgar saw. 

2. A Plnral Verb is Areqnently nsed after tOerque, quUque, aliua-^hm, alUr— 
alterwn, 

9. Impersonal Verbs have seldom a Nominative Case ex- 
pressed; as 

Tcedet me vitae; | I am weary of my life. 

These Nominatives — hoc, Ulud, id, idem, quod, multvin,&e. are sometimes prefixed 
as Nominatives to Impersonal Verbs; as "Sin tibi id minus l^Mt.'* 



THE SECOND CONCOBD. 

The Substantive and Adjective. 

1. Adjectives, Participles, and Pronouns, must be of the 
same Gender, Number, and Case, as the Substantive to which 
they belong; as 



Magister doctus; 
Faemina bona; 
Dulce pomum; 



A learned master. 
A good woman. 
A sweet apple. 



1. It must be observed, that Possessive Pronounsi in Latin, agree with the Noun 
representing the person or thing ponened, and not, as in Englis^i, with that which 
represents the postesaor; as 



His or her brother. 
His or her sister. 
His or her head. 



FraUr guns ; 
Saror wa; 
Qtput suium ; 

Here mu9 is Masculine, not becanse it may mean hit, but because the Noun /Vafer 
is Masculine; while soror, being Feminine, requires ma to be of the same Gender, 
tfiongh in English it may mean hi» or her sister. Hence such phrases can be pro- 
perly translated only by referring to the context. 

2. To find the Substantive to an Adjective, ask the question who or vohat with the 
Adjective, and the word that answers to the question is the Substantive; as in the 
phrase " Magister doctus," ask, a learned what ? The word which answers to the 
question is — maKter. 

2, Sometimes an Infinitive Mood or a Sentence is the Sub- 
stantive to an Adjective in the Neuter Gender; as 

DUiiculo surgSre saluberrL To rise early in the morning 
mum est; is very healthy. 

3. The word man {homo) is often omitted, and the Adjective 
is put in the Masculine Gender; as 

Ran boni ; | Good men are scarce. 

K 
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1« An AdJectlTe also may be oKd aloDe whenever the icnie readily tnpplies the 
Sobstantive andentood; a« Superi (Dil ondentood). Dextra ^numiM ODderetood). 

3. Sometimes the Gender of the Adjective or Prononn is determined only by the 
sense; as 
Magna pars hominnm milnerati snnt; | A great part of the men were wonnded. 

4. The words negotium, a thing, and officium, the duty or 
office, are often omitted, and the Adjective put in the Neuter 
Gender; as 



Labor omnia vincit; 
Triste lupus stabulis; 

Meum est discere; 



Labour conquers all things. 
The wolf is a sad thing to the 

folds. 
It is my duty to learn. 



5. Two or more Substantives Singular of different Genders, 
and signifying things nnth life, require an Adjective in the 
Plural Number, and of the Masculine rather than of the Fe- 
minine Gender; as 

Rex et re^na sunt hedti; | The Kingand Queen are happy. 

6. If the Substantives are of different Genders, and signify 
things without life, the Adjective is Neuter; as 



Labor etvoluptas dissimiL 
lima simt; 



Labour and pleasure are very 
unlike. 



7- If the Substantives are of different Genders, and signify 
things with, and things without life, the Adjective must either 
be Neuter, or of the Gender of the thing with life; as 



Jane, fac €eternos pacem, 
pacisque ministros ; 



Janus, make peace and the 
ministers of peace, eternal. 



8. Sometimes the Adjective agrees with the last Substan. 
tive; as 



Salus, liberi, ias!Mi,fortun€B, 
sunt carissima; 



Life, children, honour, and 
riches, are dearest. 

9. An Adjective between two Substantives of different Gen. 
ders may agree with either of them; as 

Paupertas mihi onus visum 
or visa est; 



Poverty seemed a burden to 
me. 

In sneh instancesi however, as the above, the Crender of the mtbiect is preferred to 
that of the Predicate; as " SemtrHmU poer credita eat," here credUa agrees with 
Sen^ramU and not with puer, 

10. A Noun of Multitude may have an Adjective in the 
Plural Number; as 

Turba erant tuti; \ The multitude were safe. 
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THE THIRD CONCORD. 

The Relative and the Antecedent. 

I. The Relative agrees with its Antecedent in Gender, Num- 
ber, and Person, though it may be in a different Case; as 

The man who loves God, is 

happy. 
The man whom God loves is 

happy. 



Homo, qui Deum diligit, 
felix est; 

Homo, quern Deus diligit, 
felix est; 



1. The Antecedent is the Noun going before, and to which the Relative refers, as in 
*' Horoo, qni Deam diligit \** the word homo is the Antecedent, and the Relative qui is 
of the same Gender, Number, and Person. To find the Antecedent, ask the question 
who or what with the Verb, and the word that answers to the question is the Ante- 
cedent. 

2. When the English word that can be turned into who or wTuch, it is a Relative ; 
bat when it cannot be turned into who or which^ it is either a Definitive Adjective or 
a Conjunction, which latter is expressed in Latin by qudd or ut. 

3. In construing Latin, the Relative must always be taken first in the clause in 
which it stands. 

4. The Relative often stands alone, a Noun being understood fh>m which it takes 
its Gender and Number ; as *' Qui ben^latuit, ben6 vixit;" (he) who has well escaped 
notice, has lived well. 

2. When the Relative refers to a Verb or to a whole clause 
as its Antecedent, it must be put in the Neuter Gender; as 



In tempore veni, quod rerum 
omnium est primum; 

Tu multum dermis et ssepe 
potas; quce (negotia under- 
stood) ambo sunt corp5ri ini- 
mica; 



I came in time, which is the 
principal business of all. 

Thou sleepestmuch and drink- 
est often; both which things 
are injurious to the body. 



3. The Relative, like the Noun, is in the Nominative Case 
when it is the subject of a Verb, but is in the Accusative or 
some other oblique case, when it is the object of a Verb or 
Preposition; as 



Est Deus, qui omnia videt; 

Liber, quern (Uhrum un- 
derstood) legis; 

£cce homo, cui (homini 
understood) confldis; 



He is God who sees all things. 

The Book which (book) you 
read. 

Behold the man in whom thou 
trustest. 



When the Snbstantive is nsed in the clause and case of the Relative, it must be 
understood in a diflferent case in its own clause; as " Urbem quam statno, vestraest;" 
that is, Vrbs, quam urbem statno, vestra est. 
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4. With Antecedents of different Genders, the same Rules are 
applicable for Relatives as for Adjectives; as 



Ninus et Semiramis, qui 
condiderunt Babylona; 



Ninus and Semiramis, who 
founded Babylon. 



When the Relative comes after two words of different persons, it agrees with the 
First Person rather than with the Second, and with the Second rather than with the 
Third; as " Ego sam vir, quifacio;'* I am a man, who do. 

5. Sometimes the Relative agrees with the Personal Pronoun 
which is implied in the Possessive; as 



Omnes laudare fortunas me- 
as, qui gnatum haberem tali 
ingenio prasditum; 



All (began) to praise my for- 
tune, who had a son en- 
dowed with such a disposi- 
tion. 

That is, /orfuRO* mei, qui; the personal mei being implied in the Possessive meoM, 
and the Relative qui is therefore Alascnline. 

6. A Relative placed between two Substantives of different 
Genders and Numbers, generally agrees with the former; as 

Genus hominum, quod He- A race of men which is called 
lotes vocatur; Helots. 

But when the Relative, placed between two Nouns, is fol- 
lowed by sum or a Verb of calling and naming, such as dicere, 
vocare, appellate, nominare, &c. it frequently agrees with the 
Noun after the Verb; as 

Animal, quern vocamus ko- 
minem; 



The animal which we call 
man. 



When a Relative refers to a Common and a Proper Nonn of different Genders, it 
may agree with either of them ; as 

" Flumen est Arar quod in Rhodftnnm 1 There is a river (called) Arar which flows 
inflnit ;" | into the Rhone. 

7. The Relative sometimes takes an Adjective after it, which properly belongs to 
the Antecedent ; as " Alvns calore quern multum habet omnia conficit." The stomach 
digests all things, by the abundant warmth which it has ; instead of " tmUto calore 
qnem habet." 

Hence may be explained the use of the Relative in snch phrases as the following: 
" Qtue fua est virtus expngnabis ;" Snch is yoar valour, that you will take by storm; 
that is, e& virtute, quae tua est. 

8. Words of Relative quantity and quality ; as qualu, quarUuSt quotust are fre- 
quently construed as the Relative ; thus '* Tanta multitudo, quantam nrbs nostra 
capftre potest." 

TaliB is frequently omitted l>efore qualia, tantus before quanttu. Sec 

THE FOURTH CONCORD. 

A Substantive with a Substantive, SfC. 

1 . Two Substantives coming together, and signifying the same 
person or thing, are put in the same Case by Apposition; as 
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Cicero Orator; 

Opes irritamenta malorum; 



Cicero the Orator. 

Riches the incentives of evil. 



A proper name, when accompanied by a common one, is generally in the Genitiye 
Case; as *' Pons Tvmavi/* The fountain of Timavns, — and not Pons Tbnamu, 

2. The Noun or Pronoun that answers a question must be 
in the same Case and Tense as the word that asks it; as 



Quis mundum creavit ? Deus; 
Quarum rerum nulla est 
satietas ? JOivittarum; 



Who created the world? God. 
Of what things is there no ful- 
ness? Of riches. 



1. Sometimes, however, other Rales of Syntax require the Case to be varied ; as 
" QuanH emistit Viginti noma." Here minia is required to be in the Ablative, 
because it is the spec^Sed price. 

2. The Possessive Pronouns correspond with the Genitive of the Personal or 
Relative, both in the question and the answer; as Cujus est liber f Meui. Cujum est 
pecnsf MHUhH, 

GOVERNMENT. 
GOVERNMENT OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

1. When two Substantives come together, signifying differ- 
ent things, the latter is put in the Genitive Case; as 

Amor nummi; \ The love of money. 

The Genitive signifies originf etutte, or posusrion, and generally has the sign qf; 
but sometimes it takes the signs to, for, in, from. 

The word of'u not always a sign of the Genitive Case; after words signifying 
prai$e or blame, plenty or want, the quality of things, toarthy or unworthy, need, 
deecended or bom, it is generally a sign of the Ablative. 

When the latter Substantive denotes the eulmtance or materials of which the for- 
mer consists, the word qf is expressed by de, e, or ex; as " Ensis ex ferro factns." 
A aword made of iron. Instead of a Substantive, an Adjective is sometimes used ; 
as "ferreiu ensis." Cf signifying concerning, is expressed by de; signifying by or 
from, by a, ab, e, ex. Oft after mereor, is rendered by de; after Comparatives and 
Superlatives by de, e, or inter. 

2. Sometimes the Genitive Case is put alone, the former 
Substantive being understood; as 

Ubi ad DiancB veneris; that When you come to Diana's, 
is, ad templum Dianoe; {temple understood.) 

Many instances of this kind occur; thus "Per Varroni*," that is, per fundum 
Varronis., Foppaea Neronia; that is, " eonkui NeroiAef* Aberant Mdiii; that is, 
iUrUdxA. 

S. The Genitive Case is sometimes changed into the 
Dative; as 

Urbi pater est; | He is the father of the city. 

The Genitive, signifying poueeaUm, is also frequently changed into an Adjective ; 
as " Domus patema" for « Domns pittria.'* 

4. An Adjective of the Neuter Gender, not having a Sub- 
stantive expressed, frequently requires a Genitive Case; as 



Pauliilum pecuniw ; 
Quid rei est? 
Angusta viarum; 
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A very little money. 
What is the matter? 
Narrow ways. 
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1. The Adjectives thns nsed, generally signify quantitff; as nudtuMf pku, pturi- 
mum, tantum, quantum, rnimu, minimum; also id, quid, hoc, eUiquid, quidqtuunt 
nmmam, ultimum, extremwn, dimidium, and medium, with many Plural Neuters; as 
opdca locorum ; incerta fortanae, &c. The words quod, aiiquod, quoddam, always 
agree with their Substantives, but quid and plus are followed by a Genitive. 

2. Nihil, hoc, id, illud, isiud, quid, aliquid, auidquam, admit the Genitive of 
Neuter Adjectives of the Second, but rarely of the Third Declension; as Nihil sinceri; 
Quid rdiqui est ! 

3. AUud agrees with nihU, and is not in the Genitive Case according to this Rule. 

5. If the latter of two Substantives have annexed to it an 
Adjective signifying praise, blame, or any kind of distinction 
or quality, as weight, size, length, &c. it may be put in the 
Genitive or Ablative Case; as 



Summas virtutis adolescens; 
Vir nulla Jide; 
Magno pondere saxum; 



A youth of great virtue. 
A man of no integrity. 
A stone of great weight. 



1. The latter Substantive must alwaya, in this sense, have an Adjective joined with 
it; it would therefore be improper to say virtute adolescens, or virtutit adolescens. 

2. The latter Substantive must aldo denote a part or property of the former, other- 
wise it does not belong to this Rule ; such phrases as " pnlchra prole parentera," will 
therefore be excluded. 

6. Opus and Usus, signifying need, govern an Ablative of 
the thing wanted, and a Dative of the object to or for which 
the thing is wanted; as 



Auctoritate tud nobis opus 

est; 
Nunc viribus usus; 



We have need of your au- 
thority. 
Now there is need of strength. 



Opu» and Umu sometimes govern the Genitive of the thing wanted ; as LectioMu 
opus est. 

7* Opus is sometimes used as an indeclinable Adjective for 
necessary governing a Dative; as 

Dux nobis opus est; | A leader is necessary for us. 

GOVERNMENT OP ADJECTIVES. 

1. — The Genitive after Adjectives. 

1 . Adjectives signifying desire, aversion, or disdain; know^ 
ledge, ignorance, or doubt; remembrance or forgetfulness; fear 
or confidence; innocence or guilt; diligence or idleness; care 
or negligence; with verbal Adjectives in ax, ns, and tus, 
require the Genitive Case; as 



Novitdtis avida; 
"PrKsdafutiiri ; 
Timtdus Deorum; 
Tempus edax rerum; 
Alieni appetens, sui profu- 
sus; 



Fond of novelty. 
Foreknowing the future. 
Fearing the Gods. 
Time the devourer of things. 
Coveting the propertyof others, 
lavish of his own. 
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1. To thit Rale alio belong AdjectWes,deDodiieMaZ» euriotUif, conadovmeu, capa- 
citjf, incapacityt MU, prudence^ participatUmt and their opposites; also aorrow, alarms 
anger J foreright, art, ptUience, retobitian, liberality, prqfuaion, parsimony, besides 
many others denotiog an affection of the mind. 

3. It is to be observed that Participles used as sach, do not come nnder this Role ; 
thus "Patient frigtts,** signifies one enduring cold at this moment; bat "Pattens 
fr^lhris,** is applied to one who is capable of bearing cold habitaally. 

2. Words denoting a part of a greater number, whether 
Pronouns, Comparatives, Superlatives, or Numerals, require 
the Grenitive Plural, from which Genitive they take their 
Gender; as 



Quisquis Deorum; 
Maniium fortior est dextra; 

Maxime principum ; 
Sapientum octavus; 



Whoever of the Gods. 

The right is the stronger of 

the hands. 
The greatest of chiefs. 
The eighth of the wise men. 

1. If the Substantive be a Collective Nonn, the Genitive Singalar is ased. 

2. Partitives, that is, soch words as denote a part of a great number, agree in 
Gender with the Substantives which they govern ; as Nulla sorOrum. But if the 
governed Noun be a Collective, the Partitive takes the Gender of the Noun under- 
stood ; as " ^tatis suae doctisnmus ;** that is, doctissimus vir. If also there are two 
Substantives of different Genders, the Partitive agrees with the former; as "Indus 
flumYnum maximus" 

3. The Comparative with the Genitive of Partition, is used only when two persons 
or things belonging to the same class, nature, or description, are compared, as 
*' Major fratmm,'' the greater of the (two) brothers. The Superlative with the 
Genitive of Partition is used when three or more things of the same class, Jicc. are 
compared; as " Maximus fratmm," the greatest of (three or more) brethren. Vi^hen 
the comparison between two objects is expressed by than, the Rule under the Abla- 
tive of Adjectives must be used. 

4. Instead of the Genitive Case, Partitives sometimes govern the Ablative with the 
Prepositions a, db, de, e, ex; or the Accusative with ante or inter; as 

Tertius ah JSned; I The third from iEneas. 

Primus inter omnes ; \ The first among all. 

5. Secundtu sometimes requires a Dative Case; as 

Hand nlli veterum virtute secnndus ; 1 Inferior to none of the ancients in valonr. 

2. — The Dative (ifter the Adjective. 

1. Adjectives followed in English by to or for, and signify- 
ing pr^t or loss; likeness or unlikeness; favour or injury; 
pleasure, displeasure, or pain; submission or resistance; trust 
or distrust; friendship or hatred; fitness or unfitness; and re- 
latum to any thing; with many words compounded with con, 
govern a Dative Case of the Noun to which they refer; as 

Useful to the lands. 
Pleasant to his friends. 
Submissive to all. 
Contrary to white. 
A poet is nearly allied to an 

orator. 
Adjoining the fountain. 



Utilis agris; 

Jucundus amtcis; 

Omnibus supplex; 

Contrarius albo; 

Est finitimus oratori poeta; 

Contermina^n^ty 
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1. Thit Rale also comprehends AdJectiTes •igoi/yiDg deamtMi or ohaauitp, near- 
ne$9, eeue or difficulty, and equaUty or inequality, 

2. Some Adjectives, signifying affection or posnon, are followed by {n or aya with 
the Accosative ; snch as acerlnu, animatus, beruficuB, corUumax, crudelis, durus, 
ffratUmu, grattu, gravis, impiue, trnplOcilbilie, inJquue, injurUfnu, liberalie, mendeut, 
fnUericoTM, qjfficiOnu, piua, eeemut, $ev€nu, and torvue, 

3. Identt with the poets, sometimes has a Dative. Propior and proximug take after 
them the Dative, or the Accusative governed by ad understood; as " Fropins vera;*' 
** Proximns Pompeivm.** (ad and.) 

2. Some of these Adjectives have other Cases besides the 
Dative; thus 

a. Adjectives of likeness and unlikeness are followed gener- 
ally by a Dative^ but sometimes by a Genitive; as 



Par ventis; 
Domini similis; 



Like the winds. 
Like your master. 



To these may l>e added, affinit, communis, proprius, finttUmts, fidus contermXmta, 
tuperstes, aqumis, eontrarius, adversus, amicus, tnimlcus, famiUdris, cogndtus, pro- 
phiquus, viclnus, socius, amUlus, germanus, invidus, and neeesaarius, Consdus has a 
Genitive of the thing and a Dative of the person. 

b. Adjectives signifying motion or tendency to a thing, 
take after them the Accusative with ad, rather than the 
Dative; as 

Ad prcemia velox; | Swift for rewards. 

To this Class belong celer, tardus, piger, impiger, lentus, prmceps, pardtus, promu, 
propensus, &c. 

c. Adjectives signifying usefulness, jitness, and the con- 
trary^ with natus, commddus, incommddus, and vSh^mens, take 
not only a Dative^ but frequently an Accusative with ad; sa 

Utilis ad nullam rem; 



Natus ad gloriam; 



Useful for nothing. 
Bom for glory. 



Bat when the Object is a person, the Dative and not the Acensative, is naed after 
these Adjectives. 

3. Verbal Adjectives in bilis, and Participles Passive in dus, 
require a Dative Case; as 



Nulli penetrabilis astro; 
Vivendum est mihi; 



Penetrable by no star. 
I must live. 



1. Perfect Passive Participles in tafhave sometimes a Dative; as "Dilecta sorori/* 
Loved by thy sister. Bat among prose writers they are generally followed by ao 
Ablative with a Preposition; as " Afors Grassi est a muUis deflSta;" The death of 
Crassns was lamented by many. ' Participles in ^bts are also frequently followed by 
an Ablative with a or ah. 

2. Imfitts, oboius, pervius, impenius, and other Adjectives of a Passive signification, 
as/act^ inddcUis, are followed by a Dative ; as " Troja obvia GraOs*" 
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3.—- TAe Accusative after the Adjectives. 

1. Adjectives of dimension, such as longus, latus, eras-- 
sus, prqfunduSy alius and densus, govern Nouns denoting 
7neasure, generally in the Accusative Case, but sometimes in 
the Ablative or Genitive; as 



Turris centum pedes alta; 
Fons latus pedibus trihus; 



A tower a hundred feet high. 
A fountain three feet wide. 



1. Words denoting meaaure, are digitus, pdlmu$,pe9, cuMiu*, ulna, pa$atu, stadium, 
mHUare, 

8. Tbe exceu or d^/idency of measore is always pat in the Ablative; as " Tnrris 
est sex pedibus altior qa&m mams." 

2. An Accusative is often put after Adjectives and Partici- 
ples governed by a Preposition understood; as 



Os humerosqne Deo similis; 
{secundum und.) 

Humeros amictus; {circa 
und.) 



Like to a God, as to his coun- 
tenance and his shoulders. 
Covered round his shoulders. 



4. — The Ablative after the Adjective. 

1. Adjectives signifying p/e«(y or mant, riches ot poverty, 
govern the Ablative and sometimes the Genitive Case; as 



Terra triumphis dives; 
Expers fraudis ; 
Plena timoris; 



A land rich in triumphs. 
Void of deceit 
Full of dread. 



1. To this Rale belong Adjectives signifying rich, plentiful, full, fruitful, laden, 
stored, free, partaMng, powerful, libercU, abotmding, and their opposites poor, desti- 
tute, deprived, empty, barren, void, weak. 

2. Some of these Adjectives govern the Genitive only-; as benignus, exsors, impos, 
iv^dtens, irrUuSt liberalis, munXflcus, pratlargus. Some the Ablative only ; as beHtus, 
differtus, frugifer, mutilus, tmius, aistentus, tunmdus, turgidus. Some either the 
Genitive or Ablative ; as copiifsus, dives, facundus, ferax, tmmUnM, tnOnis, tnops, 
Iftrgus, nutctus, modicus, immodicus, nimius, opulentus, plenus, potens, purus, refertus, 
aaiur, vacuus, uber. The following sometimes take the Preposition a or ab ; — CopiS- 
mis, Jlrmus, immunis, inanis, inops, instructus, liber, nudus, paratus, inyparHtus, 
solntus, vacuus. These have in with an Ablative; Ftecundus, modicus, parous, 
pauper, tenuis. 

2. Adjectives, and sometimes Substantives, govern an Abla- 
tive Case of that word which denotes the cause (why) and the 
manner (how) a thing is effected; as 



Pallidus ird; 
Nomine grammaticus; 
Trojanus origine; 



Pale with anger. 

A grammarian in name. 

A Trojan by descent. 



The Ablative in the last two examples are, properly speaking, governed by m 
understood. 

3. Dignus, indignus, prceditus, captus, contentus, extorris, 
Jretus, liber, and alienus; also Adjectives and Participles sig- 
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nifying descent, as natus, satus, ortus, editus, cretns, criundus, 
and progndtus, with these three, signifying price, — carus, vilis, 
and vendlis, require an Ablative Case; as 

Worthy of honour. 
Endowed with such a dis. 

position. 
Blind. 

Relying on youth. 
Bom of a Goddess. 
To be purchased with jewels. 



Dignus honore; 

Tali ingeniai ^ras^tum; 

Oculis capti; 
Fretus juventd; 
Nate Ded; 
Gemmis venale; 



1. Aliemu has freqnently an Ablative with a or oft; u " A me alienum/' Foreign 
to me. Sometimes it has a Dative or a Genitive ; as " Alienos ambitumi ; Non 
aliena cotuilii.*' 

S. Digma, indigmUt extorrit, and contenhUf are sometimes followed by a Genitive ; 
as " Indignos acOrum.'* 

4i. When two Nouns or Pronouns are compared with each 
other, the one following the Comparative Degree is put in the 
Ablative Case, if the word than is not expressed by qudm ; as 

Vilius argentum est auro; \ Silveris less valuable than gold. 

When the Comparative is followed by qudm expressed, the 
objects compared are put in the same Case; as " Vilius argentum 
est quam aurum^*' " Ego kominem calhdiorem vidi neminem 
quam Phormionem;" I have seen no one more cunning than 
Phormio. 

1. The Nominative and Accasative only can be repeated after qudmi and if any 
other Case precede the Comparative, the Verb nan with the Nominative most be 
used ; as Loqnor de viro Mpientiore qn&m tu e*. 

2. When the comparison lies not between two Nonns, bat between two Adjectives, 
both Adjectives must be put in the Positive with madia quam, or both in the Com- 
parative with qudm; as 

Vir magis doctua, qu4m eioqueoM; or I A man more learned than eloquent. 
doctior qoim eloquentior ; \ 

3. The word than before a Verb is always expressed by qudm; as " Nihil turpins est 
qudm mentlri/' Nothing is more shameful than to lie. 

4. Qudm must always be expressed after Adverbs in the Comparative Degree; «a 
"Oderam hnnc multd pejiis qudm Clodium;*' I hated this man much more than I bated 
Glodius. 

5. Qudm is frequently omitted after minue, plua, amipliua, longioTj major, and minor, 
except when they are joined with a Dative ; as " In eo pnelio ceciderant nttmif duo 
millia civium." 

6. The Positive with magis or mtntwis sometimes followed by the Ablative; as "Hoc 
nemo fuit minus ineptus." 

7. The Comparative is often followed by opinione, epe, eequo, eolito, jueto, dido ; 
as "Perfecistirem «pecitius;" Thou hast accomplished the thing sooner than was 
expected. 

8. A Nonn is frequently put in the Ablative after a Comparative Adjeetlve, 
governed not by the Comparative, but by some Preposition understood; as " Capore 
validior," stronger in body. So also Grandie^ grandior; magnus, major, •fMurimia; 
wUnor, rnvnimue, are joined with the Ablative na^, to denote age. 
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5. The excess or defect of one thing compared with another, 
is expressed in the Ablative; Tanto, quanta, hoc, eo, quo, paulo, 
muUo, altera tanto, (as much again,) aliquanto, multis partibus, 
nihilo, and nimio, are Ablatives of this kind; as 



Quanta supenores sumus, 
tanto nos geramus submissius; 

Quo plus habent, eo plus 
cupiunt; 



The more eminent we are, the 
more humbly we should 
behave. 

The more they have the more 
they desire. 



Instead of the Ablatives aliquanto, tanto, quanto, the Accasatives aliquantum, 
tantum, qtumtum, are often used adverbially, ad or in being understood; as " Quan- 
tum doctior, tantum modestior." 

PRONOUNS. 

1. Mei, tut, sui, nostri, vestri, (the Grenitive Cases of the 
Personals ego, tu, sui,) are joined to Substantives taken in a 
Passive Sense; as 



Languet desiderio tui; 
Imago nostri; 
Amor mei; 



She languishes for want of you. 
The picture of our person. 
The love of me; or the love 
with which I am loved. 
2. When action or possession is signified, the Possessive 
Pronouns meus, tuus, suus, noster, vester, agreeing with their 
Nouns, must be used; as 



Favet desiderio tuo; 
Imago nostra; 



He favoiu*s your desire. 
Our picture; or that which 
we possess. 

1. The distinctions given in these two Rules are sometimes, however, reversed; as 
"Nee me mea fallit imago;" Nor does my likeness deceive me. 

2. Numerals, Partitives, Comparatives, and Superlatives, are followed by noatHhn 
and veBtrdmf rather than by nosm and vutri; as " Uterqne nogtrUm, primus vesfrfJm." 

3. These Possessives, meus, tuus, suus, noster, and vester, 
take after them these Genitives, ipstus, sollus, unius, duorum, 
trium, &c. omnium, plurium, paucorum, cujusque; and also 
the Genitive Cases of Participles, which are referred to the 
Primitive word understood; as 



Mea unius opera; 

Meum solius peccatum; 

Mea scripta timentis; 

De tuo ipsius studio con- 
jecturam ceperis; 

In sua cujusque laude, prae- 
stantior; 

Vestris paucorum respondet 
laudibus; 



By my single service. 

My offence alone. 

The writings of me fearing. 

You may guess from your own 

individual study. 
More excellent each in his own 

skill. 
He answers to the praises of 

you few. 
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Perhaps the ^ords inierted after these Possessives occurred to the mind of the 
Writer sooner than the Sabstantives which they are intended to strengthen. 

4. Sui and suus are Reciprocals^ because they generally refer 
to the principal subject in the sentence. Sui is used when 
self or selves can be added to him, her, it, or them; suus when 
own may be added to his, her, its, or their ; as 



Petrus nimium admiratur 
se; parcit erroribus suis; 



Peter admires himself too 
much; he spares his own 
errors. 



1. When the sabject is of the Third Person, and no transition from one snbject to 
another is to be noted, am and amu mnst be employed ; bat when a change of sabject 
is to be signified, either w, Ule, or Ute, mast be used; as " Cicero arcessTvit TirDnem 
et fratrem mum;" Cicero called upon Tiro and his own brother. Here tuum refers 
to Cicero ; e/u* would have refered to Tiro, and the meaning, would have been 
Cicero called upon Tiro and on his ( Tiro's) brother. 

2. Though the principal snbject of discourse is generally the Nominative to the 
Verb, it is sometimes expressed in an Oblique Case ; thus " Ab Antonio admonitus sum, 
nt man6 sibi adessem." Here the principal subject is expressed by an Ablative 
Case, and yet it is properly represented by riH. The same observation may be 
applied to the following sentence ; " Hanc cives sui ex urbe ejecSrunt." 

The Ancients sometimes deviated from these Rules; thus Nepos in Milt. 4. says, 
" Ctim viderent de eorum virtute non desperari," sud or suorum virtute would have 
been better. 

3. Ipse is sometimes used to render a Noun more prominent or emphatical, in 
opposition to some other word expressed or implied. It is joined with the Pronouns 
of the Three Persons, and may either be put in the same Case with them, as meif fvt, 
sui, ipsius, miki ipsi, me ipsum, &c. or may remain in the Nominative ; as '* Yirtas 
est per se ipsa laudabilis." 

4. " Ipse with et is used to denote that the person or thing so described coincides in 
some circumstance with another, to whom that circumstance has been already attri- 
buted; as 'Locri urbs, desciverat et ipsa ad Poenos;' 'The city of Locri also had 
revolted to the Carthaginians,' as well as others before mentioned."* 

5. Hie, iste, and ille are thus distinguished; hie refers to 
that which is nearest to the person speaking; iste, to that which 
is nearest to the person addressed; ille, to that which is at 
a distance from both. 

Ille also frequently denotes dignity; iste, contempt; as *<Magnus ille Alexander, iste 
nebulo." 

When hie and ille refer to two persons or things mentioned 
before, hie generally refers to the latter, ille to the former; as 

** Nihil est nisi pontus et a^r, 

Nubibns hie ttlmldns, fluctYbus iile minaz ;'' 

There is nothing but sea and air; the latter swelling with 
clouds, the former threatening with waves. 

Sometimes, however, hie is made to refer to the former, and ills to the Utter of 
two things before mentioned; as in Ovid,—" Sic deus et virgo est; hie spe celer, t^ 
timore;" Thus are the god and maiden; he swift with hope, she with fear. 
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GOVSRNMENT OP VEBBS. 

The Nominative Case after the Verb. 

1. Neuter Verbs, denoting existence, gesture or pasture; 
Passive Verbs, denoting name or title, election or appointment, 
estimation or opinion, have the same Case after them, as they 
have before them; as 



Ira est furor; 

Ego incedo Regina; 

Tempus actionis opportu- 
num appellatur occasio; 

Cupio me non menddcem 
putari; 

Licet Hits esse timidis; 



Anger is a madness. 

I move (as) a Queen. 

A proper time for action is 

called opportunity. 
I wish not to be thought a 

liar. 
They may be fearful. 



1. Verbs denoting existence are mm, /io, existo, ruucoTt reddor; — those of gesture 
or of postnre, are eo, incBdo, venio, cubo, »to, jaeeo, aedeo, evctdo, fdgio, dormio, maneo, 
&c. JPassives, denoting name or title, are appelloTf diafr, nontmor, perhibeor, vocer, 
aahUor; — of election or appointment, creor, eligor, deriffrtor, renuncior, declaror ; — 
of estimation or opinion, credor, existimorf habeor, judicor, twmeror, putor, videor, 
reperior, deprehendor, cerueor. 

2. The Passives also of other Verbs, as of do, addo, adjungo, culscribo, accio, peto, 
sumo, Areqnently take the same Case after as before them, when both words refer to 
the same thing; as "Sennu puero comet adjangltar;'' The slave is added to the boy 
as a companion. 

3. When the Infinitive of any Verb, particalarly of nan, has the Dative before it, 

fovemed by an Impersonal Verb, or any other word, it may have after it either the 
Utive or the Accnsative; as " Licet mihi esse beato," or " licet mihi esse beatum;** 
m* being understood, — thus "licet mihi (me) esse beatnm.'' 

2. An Adjective in the Nominative Case may be placed 
after any Verb, when such Adjective agrees with the Nomina- 
tive Case; as 



Pii orant taciti; 
Hie codex est mens; 



Pious men pray silently. 
This book is mine. 



An Adjective is flreqaently joined with a Verb, when in English either an Adverb 
or a Sabstantive with a Preposition would be used; as "Le^tu abit;" He departs 
gladly. "Frequentes convenSrunt;" They came in great numbers. 

3. Nouns depending on the same Verb or Preposition, and 
connected by Conjunctions expressed or understood, must be 
in the same Case; as 



Socr&tes docuit Xenophon-' 
tern et Platdnem; 



Socrates taught Xenophon and 
Plato. 



a. But sometimes the words themselves require different 
Cases; as 

Vixi RonuB et Athenis; | I lived at Rome and Athens. 

1/ 
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The Genitive Case after the Verb. 

1 . Sum, signifying the possession, duty, disposition, sign, or 
lot of any one, requires a Genitive Case; as 



Pecus est Melibcei; 
Adolescentis est majores na- 
tu revereri; 



The cattle is Meliboeus's. 
It is the duty* of a young man 
to reverence his elders. 



Fio is freqoently used in the same manner as turn; as ** Asia Romanorwn facta 
est;" Asia came under the dominion of the Romans. 

a. The Neuter Possessive Pronouns, meum, tuum, suum, 
nostrum, and vestrum, are used with sum, and not the Geni- 
tives of the Personal Pronouns mei, tui, sui, nostri, vestri; as 

Non meum est; | It is not my business. 

Certain Possessive Adjectives, as n^us, humdmu, beUuimu, terrilis, are freqnently 
used in the same manner; as "Hwnanum est errare;" To err is hnman. 

2. Verbs of accusing, complaining or acquitting, convicting 
or condemning, require the person to be in the Accusative, and 
the crime either in the Genitive or in the Ablative, with or 
without a Preposition; as 



Alterum accusat probri; 

Eum acciisare de negligent 
tid; 

Suspicione absolvSre; 



He accuses the other of dis- 
honesty. 
To accuse him of negligence. 

To acquit of suspicion. 



a. The punishment is generally in the Ablative, and some- 
times in the Genitive, particularly with capitis and voti^ as 
capitis or capite damnari. The Accusative also with ad or 
in is used; as Damnare ad mortem, 

1. Uterque, nullua, alter, neuter, alku, ambo, and the Superlative Degree may be 
joined to Verbs of thb kind in the Ablatite Case; as "Accnsas forti, an stnpri? 
Utroque, vel de tUroque" " De plurimia simnl accnsaris ;" Yon are accosed of very 
many things at once. 

2. The following Verbs of accttring, &e. have an AecutaHoe of the thing, and not 
a Genitive : — calmnnior, carpo, corripio, criminor, culpo, excU$o, mulcto, pwdo, re- 
prehendo, gugillo, Uuto, tradllco, vMlpHro; as " Potentiam alicfljns invidiM^ crimi- 
oKri.'' This construction is sometimes found with the Verbs which have a Genitive 
or an Ablative; as " Ejus aodritiam per^fidiamqne accusftrunt." 

8. Accuse, incuao, inrimulo, sometimes take two Accusatives; as "Si id me non 
accnsas/' One of these Accusatives is generally id, iUud, quod, or the like. 

S. Verbs of admonishing or warning govern an Accusative 
of the person and a Genitive of the thing; as 



Admoneto iUum pristtnce 
fortunas; 



Remind him of his former 
condition. 



Instead of the Genitive, these Verbs sometimes take an Ablative with de; as *< De 
quo vos admonui." Sometimes moneo and its compounds have two Accusative*; as 
** 8ed eoff hoc moneo." But one of these Accusatives is generally a Pronoon; aa 
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hoe, id, quod, &e.— or some word referring to number or qoantity; as unum, duo, 
fmdta, nihil, rumniML Sometimes these Verbs are followed by an Infinitive, or by 
a Subjunctive governed by «< or im ; as " Pietas erga parentes officinm conaenOre 
raonet." " Immortftlia ne aperea monet annus." 

4. Verbs of remembrance and forgetfulness, — ^as reminiscor, 
menunii recordor, and obliviscor, — require more frequently a 
Genitive^ but sometimes an Accusative Case of the thing re* 
membered or forgotten; as 

Dates Jidei reminiscitur; He remembers his promise. 

Oblivisci injurias; To forget injuries. 

Memini, when it signifies, to make mention, is followed by a Genitive, or by de; as 
** Neqne huju* rei roeminit." " De quibue mnlti meminSrnnt." 

5. Verbs signifying the affections of the mind, — as doubt, 
anxiety, grief, shame, desire, &c. — ^govern either a Genitive or 
an Ablative Case; as 



Pendeo animi vel animo; 
Discrucior animi vel animo; 



I am in doubt. 

I am tormented in my mind. 



1. Fattidio, mkroT, and vereor, are sometimes used with a Genitive; as "Fastldit 
meif* He is dbgusted at me. 

2. Some Verbs, signifying anger, poBtion, &c. have a Dative. — See the Rule under 
Dative. 

6. Satctgo, misereor, and miseresco, require a Genitive 
Case; as 

He is busy with his own af- 
fairs. 
Pity my distresses. 

7. Miseret, miserescit, piget, posnitet, pudet, toedet, are fol- 
lowed by an Accusative of the person affected, and a Genitive 
of the thing which is the origin of those feelings; as 



Rerum sudrum sat^it; 
Miserere laborum; 



Tui te nee miseret, nee po- 
det; 

Me civitatis morum piget 
taedetque; 



You neither pity nor are 
ashamed of yourself. 

I am grieved for, and weary 
of, the manners of the city. 



I. The Infinitive, or part of a sentence, sometimes supplies the place of the Geni- 
tive; as "Te id puduit /ac*r»." 

S. Puditwn eat and pertaaum eat, are used in the Passive Voice, governing an 
Accusative of the person and a Genitive of the thing, or followed by an Infinitive ; 
as " Atacwm nanqnam auacepti negotii pertaesum est." " Ctim pudCret vivos, tan- 
qnam puditurum esset mortnos." 

8. Interest and refert are used with a Genitive of the person 
interested, or with the Accusative Plural of the Possessives 
mea, tua, sua, nostra, vestra, instead of met, tui, sui, &c,; as 



Interest magistrdtus tueii 
bonos ; 

Tua refert seipsum ndsse; 



It concerns the magistrate to 
defend the good. 

It concerns you to know your- 
self. 
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1. The Possessives mea, tua, gua, &c. may have a Genitive of the SobstantiTe to 
agree with them in sense; as '* Interest mea omtOria/* It is the interest of me as an 
orator. 

2. Refert tua signifies ad tua negotia, or commoda. Interat mea is resolved into 
interett inter mea. Refert is more frequently used with mea, tua, sua, than with a 
Genitive of a person. 

a. Interest and refert are frequently followed by tanti, 
quanti, magni, parvi, pluris, quanticunque, tantidem; and 
sometimes by the Neuters tantum, quantum, magnum, plurU 
mum, to express the degree of interest; as 

Of such concern is it to do 
honest things. 



Tanti refert honesta ag^re ; 



The Dative after the Verb, 

All Transitive Verbs require the immediate object of an 
action to be in the Accusative Case, but the remoter object, or 
that to or Jhr which any thing is done, or from which any 
thing is taken away, to be in the Dative Case; as 



Dedit miki Itbrum; 
Mea mihi ademerunt; 



He gave the book to me. 
They took my property from 
me. 

To and for, in the sense of acquisition, are the nsaal signs of the Dative. But 
" To, after aitifiet, pertinet, epectat, and after Verbs of calling, exhorting, inmting, pro- 
vokmg, speaMng, is made by ad. To and for, after mjotion, bom, fit, prone, ready, 
are made by ad or in. For, signifying an account of, is a sign of the Ablative, or 
it may be expressed by ob, propter, de, prte, or pro. For, before a word of price, is 
a sign of the Ablative, signifying exchange, reward, or inikead qf, is made by pro,*** 

The Verbs belonging to this Rule are the following: — 
1. Verbs of comparing, giving, adding, and taking away, 
restoring and denying, promising and paying, declaring, in- 
forming, or explaining, have, if Transitive, both a Dative and 
an Accusative; but if Intransitive, a Dative only; as 



Parvis componSre magna; 

Consilium vobis dabo; 
Neget quis carmlna Gallo? 

JEs alienum mihi numera- 
vit; 

Die mihi; 



To compare great things with 

small. 
I will give you advice. 
Who can refuse verses to 

Gallus? 
He paid me the debt. 

Tell me. 



1. Verbs of comparing, namely, comparo, compono, and eonfero, have frequently 
an Ablative with cum; as "Dicta cum factie componere." Sometimes an Accusa- 
tive with ad and inter; as "Si ad eum comparatur, nihil est." 

2. Verbs of taking away have frequently an Ablative with a, ab, de, e, ex; as 
" Eripite nos ex mimriie.** 

3. Verbs of joining, conceding, deUoering up, belong to this Rule. 

• Valpy. 
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2. Verbs signif3dng advantage or disadvantage; pleasure or 
displeasure; favour, help, or injury; trust or distrust; conu 
mand, resistance, or obedience; threatening, or being angry 
fvith; studying, healing, and the Verbs nubo and parco, are 
generally Intransitive Verbs governing only a Dative; as 



Non potes mihi commodare; 
Placuisse tibi; 
Ne crede colori; 
Imperat ventis; 
Irascor amicis; 
Studere grammdticce ; 
Mederi morbo; 
Venus nupsit Vulcdno; 
Victis parcSre; 



You cannot serve me. 

To have pleased you. 

Trust not to beauty. 

He commands the winds. 

I am angry with my friends. 

To study grammar. 

To heal a disease. 

Venus was married to Vulcan. 

To spare the conquered. 



a. But these Verbs govern an Accusative: juvo, lasdo, qf^ 
fendo, delecto, rego, and guberno. The Verbs tempero and 
moderor, signifying ''to bound, to moderate," have a Dative; 
signifying to ^* regulate and arrange," an Accusative. Dominor 
has a Dative or Genitive, or an Accusative with a Preposition. 
Impero has an Accusative of the thing wanted; as ^'Csesar 
obsides imperat" 

1. To the Verbs ennmerated as governing the Dative, may be added Verbs of grati- 
Jtcaiionf coruent, fawning or fMtery, allurement, discountenance, impartUUitp, 
incioUitp, detraction, reproach, endurance, forbearance, congratvlaiion, caution, 
apprehennon, grudging, fnioy, malice, introducing, persuading, and undeceinnng, 

2. Many Verbs, when used with different significations, are followed by different 



cases; thus **Caieeo tibi;" I provide, or am concerned for thy safety: bat "Caveo 

my guard against thee. **me 
am alarmed on thy account: but "Metuo or thneo tef* I fear thee. " Cansulo tibi,* 



te, or a tej** I avoid thee, am on my guard against thee. "Metuo, tlmeo tibi/* I 



(prospicio, provideojj I provide for thy interests: but "Consulo te;** I ask thy ad- 
vice. "Soloo tibi pecuniam/* I pay money to thee : but "Solvo te;" I free thee (as 
flrom fear). 

3. Some Verbs have the same signification, even when used with different cases ; 
as Accidit auribus, or accidit ad aures, CorffdSre rei aUcui, or re aUqud, or in re 
aliqud. 

3. Verbs compounded with the Adverbs bene, male, and 
satis; and with these Prepositions, ad, ante, con, in, inter, 
oh, post, pros, sub, super, have generally a Dative Case; if 
Transitives, with an Accusative also; but if Intransitives, 
without it; as 



Di tibi benefaciant; 
Adspirat fortuna labori; 

Imipendetomnibus periculum; 
Postpono famxK pecuniam; 



May the gods do good to thee. 

Fortune favours our enter- 
prise. 

Danger hangs over all. 

I regard money less than re- 
putation. 



l2 
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l.'Adtperffo and m^pergo, circvmdo and circun\f%indOf dono and hnpertiot exuo and 
indub, are ased either with an Accusative of the thing and a Dative of the persoo, 
OP prith an Accusative of the person and an Ablative of the thing. " Interdico, I tor- 
bid, governs a Dative of the person, and an Ablative of tlie thing prohibited ; as 
** Interdico tibi domo med;** 1 forbid thee my house. 

2. Some Intransitive Ver^bs, vtrhen compounded with Prepositions, become Transi- 
tive, and take only an Accusative; as adoHor, agf^^iar, nUuo, inoado, ineo, prm* 
cedbt obeo, oppeto, adeo, and conoenio; egredior and excedo, (to transgress); and par- 
ticularly words conpouoded with drotan, prieter, and tnuu. 

3. Othelrs again, as the following, have, with the same sense, aometimei -a Dative 
and sometimes an Accusative, — antecedire, anteceU^re, anteire, prtecurrgre, praelre, 
praegrSdif praestare, prtestolari, praeoertire, cUkUrare, adjacBre, illudSre, innUtare, 
obtrectare. PnBcedSre has commonly tlie Accusative, exceWtre only the Dative. 
DespSrOf when Transitive, governs an Accusati%fe; when Intransitive, either a 
Dative or an Ablative with de. ProflrB, to precede, has an Accusative; but when it 
signifies " to rehearse words to be repeated by another," it has a Dative; as "Pneire 
«nt/tftfrtt« sacramentdra." Attendo and dejicio have both a Dative and an Accusative. 

4. Compound Verbs that have a Transitive signification solely from being joined to 
Prepositions, cannot be used as the Nominative in the Passive ; thus we can say, 
" pnsteTifiuBre urbentf" but not " urH pr<Bter;fimtur." 

a. In prose, the Preposition used in Compound Verbs is 
frequently repeated with its proper case, and particularly with 
Verbs compounded with ad, con, de, in; as 

Compare this peace with that 
war. 

1. Incumbo, signifying <'to lean or press upon," has a Dative; lignifying " apply- 
ing to a pursuit,'' is followed by a<2 or tn. 

2. Many Verbs, compounded with aft, de, and er, take the Ablative, either with or 
without the repetition of the Preposition ; such as aJ>etae, abnstere, absHnlre, abfre, 
exJre, decedgre, excedgre, de^gre, depeUSrCy effem, evadSre. 

4f, Certo, congredior, and pugno, have a Dative with the 
poets; as 

Frigida pugnabant ca/tJtJ/ | Cold things contended with hot. 

In prose writers, these Verbs are used with cum and an Ab- 
lative. Misceo has both a Dative and an Ablative in prose. 
Loquor, in prose, takes cum. 

5. Sum, used for habeo, or followed in English by of or to, 
has a Dative; as 

A father is to me; that is^ I 

have a father. 
It is destruction to the flock. 



Conferte banc pacem cum 
ilia hello; 



Est miki pater; 
Exitium pecdri est; 



1. i^utn, signifying ability or readiness for any thing, and sometimes when the Ad' 
jectiyet idoneus,aphu,ikCn are understood, requires a Dative; as "Sam onirifermdo ;'* 
1 am capable of bearing the burden. 

2. Biifit and suppetit have a Dative; as ** Lac mihi non sesttte novum, non frigdre 
defit;" New milk is not wanting to me either in siuimer or in winter. " Qui 
rerura suppetit iisus;" Who has a snfliciency. 

3. To this Rule may be referred the form of namiaw; as " Est mihi nomen Petro, 
Pari, or Peirua;'* My name is Peter, or the name is to me Peter. The Datwe of 
the name is more common than either the Nominative or Genitive; as " Nomen 
Arctwro est mihi." 



It neither hurts nor profits 



me. 
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6* >The compounds of gum, except possum, hav^ a Dative; as 

Mihi nee obest, nee prod- 
est; 

Deest sibi,' He is wanting to himself. 

Abnan, signifying absence, governs an Ablative Mtii abr ab. 

7. Sum, do, duco, jio, kabeo, prqficiscor, retinquOj trihuo, 
venio, and verto, may have one Dative of the person, and 
another of the thing denoting the effect, destination, advantage, 
or disadvantage; as 

The sea is as a destruction to 

the sailors. 
You impute it as a fault to me. 

8. The Impersonal Verbs accidit, benefit, contingit, convinit, 
exp^dit, libet, Ucet, liquet, and other Impersonals put acqui- 
sitively, require a Dative Case; as 



Exitio est mare nautis; 
Id mihi vitio vertis; 



It is lawful for none to sin. 
It is not clear to me. 



Peccare nemini licet; 
Mihi baud liquet; 

9. The Datives mihi, tibi, sibi, Tiobis, vobis, are frequently 
added to Verbs in an almost redundant manner; as 

Sno sibi gladiohuncjugulo; I stab this man with his own 

sword. 

Words thas nsed, mostly occnr in confidential letters, speeches, &c. 

a. The poets also frequently use the Dative of Pronouns 
instead of the Genitive or Possessive; as "jEf corpus" for 
''ejus corpus;" "Mihi manus/' for "mea manus." 

The Accusative after the Verb. 

1. Active Transitive Verbs, and Deponents having an Ac- 
tive Transitive signification, govern the object of an action in 
the Accusative Case; as 



Pater axnatjilium; 
Spes sola in miseriis homi- 
nem consolatur; 



The father loves his son. 
Hope alone comforts man in 
distress. 



1. The same sense may be expressed by making the Accusative of an Active the 
Nominative to a Passive Verb ; thas "Amat JSZium," or "FUiua amatnr/' It is only this 
Accasative of the Active which can become a Nominative to a Passive Verb; thas 
we cannot say, "Placmr" I am pleased, bat "placet naki" It pleases me; nor 
"Creditur filiua,** The son is trasted, but "Crediturjilio;" becaase in the Active we 
say "placet mihi" and " credit filio,*' 

S. The Accasative of Personal Pronoans is fk%qaently understood; as "Eo lavft- 
tnm," (me understood); "Nox praecipitat," (se understood.) Sometimes of noans 
also; as ''Cilm faciam vitol&;" sacra being understood. 

3. The Accasative of a Verb may be found by asking the question whomf or what? 
after the Verb, and the word that answers the question is the Accasative. 
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2. Neuter Verbs have no Accusative Case, except of words 
having a signification similar to themselves; as 

Vitam jucundam vMre; \ To live a pleasant life. 

1. Neater Verbs, signifving to tmeU or tatte of any thiag, as tUere, r^MSre, mpSre, 
reaipSret have an Accusative; as Olet tmgyeata; Uvayicem retipieru. So in a meta- 
phorical sense ; Olet peregrlnum. Also ntlre, to thirst after ; ardBrct to be inflamed 
wl^ the love of; caoBre, to gnard against, have an Accasative. Lateo has an Aoca- 
sative of the person ; as ** Res latait patrem.'* 

3. Sometimes other Neuter Verbs assume an active signification; as "Horreoten^ 
hnu." 

3. The Neuters of Pronouns are frequently Joined to Intransitives with which the 
Accusatives of Nouns cannot stand ; as Hoc laetor; Id tibi assentior ; — so qtUd, aliquid, 
iUud, aUa, catera, omniaf utrumque, 

3. Verbs of teaching, asking, demanding, entreating, and 
inquiring, and the Verb celo, govern two Accusatives, one of 
the person and another of the thing; as 



Te tua fata docebo; 
Posce Deos veniam; 
Celo te hanc rem; 



I will teach you your destiny. 
Ask pardon of the gods. 
I conceal this circumstance 
from you. 

1. Doceo, edoceo, and dedoceo, are the only Verbs of teaching which govern two 
Aectuativea, the other Verbs of teaching take an Ablative, sometimes with in; as 
"erudiot wutituOf inatruo, imbuo aliquem artibus;** " injure civilL" So also /ormo, 
and informo, signifying to inatntct. Erudio, in the poets, has a double Accasative. 

2. Doceo and its compounds, in the sense of giving irtformation, frequently change 
the Accasative of the thing into an Ablative with dei as " Deitinere hostium senatnm 
edocet." 

3. The Verbs of denumding and entreating, as poaco, repoaeo, poatulo, Jlagito, oro, 
rogo, interrogo, frequently talce an Ablative of the penon with ah and dej aa *'Abs 
te has literas poscfire:" those of inquiring^ as percontor, quaro, have an Ablative 
of the thing with de; as "percontari aliquem de re," Peto, in the sense of entreat- 
ing, has always an Ablative of the peraon with ab; aa**Ab te peto." 

4. Celo has sometimes a Dative of the peraon, and sometimes an AccnsaUve of the 
peraon and an Ablative of the thing governed by de, 

5. Conaulo, in the sense of aah advice or propoae for deUberation, has sometimes, 
though rarely, a doable Accasative ; as " Ncc te id consnlo." 

4. The same Verbs (of teaching, asking, &c. and the Verb 
celo,) require in the Passive an Accusative of the thing; as 



Rogatus est sententiam; 
Id celabar; 



He was asked his opinion. 
I was kept from the knowledge 
of that thing. 

5. Verbs signifying name or title, election or appointment, 
estimation or opinion, have two Accusatives in the Active 
Voice; as 

Romulus urbem quam con- 
dtdit Romam vocavit; 



Romulus named the city which 
he built, Rome. 



So prceato and prcebeo, signifying ahow, prove one* a uJf, have two Accasatives; as 
*' Pnebe te Aomificm." 
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6. Decet, delectai, juvfU, oportet, govern the Accusative of 
the person with an Infinitive; as. 

Non decet te rixdri; It does not become you to 

scold. 
Delectat me studere; It delights me to study. 

1. Decet t delectat t jwoat, are freqoently used personally; bnt oportet rarely; as 
" Litene ine deUctdrvnt." 

2. Fallitt fnaitt praterit, latet, nsed impersonally, have an Accusative, and gene- 
rally with the Inflnitive; as " Fogit me ad te ecribgre," 



7. Attinet, pertinety and special, have an Accusative with 
ad; as 

Quod ad te attinet; | Which belongs to you. 

The Preposition is, in some few instances, omitted. 

The Ablative after the Verb. 

1. The Cause, Instrument, and Manner of an action, are 
put in the Ablative; as 



Palleo metu; 

Caesus est virgis; 

Mird celeritate rem peregit; 



I am pale with fear. 
He was beaten with rods. 
He finished the business with 
wonderful despatch. 

1. The Cause is known by patting the question why? or voherrfore? The Instru- 
ment by with what? or wherewith? and the Manner by how? 

2. The Cause is frequently expressed by per and propter, with an Accusative, and 
by a, ad, de, e, ex, prte, with an Ablative; as "Legibus non propter metum pareU" 
** Nee loqai pra timdre potnit/' 

3. The Instrument rarely admits the Preposition; thus we do not say " Scribo cum 
caldmo" bnt *'Scribo cal&mot' I write with a pen; nor do we say "Cum oadia 
video," but " Oculia video." But when the Instrument is used merely as a concomi' 
tant, the Preposition is generally expressed ; as ** Ingressus est cum gladio,** he en- 
tered with a sword, that is, either in his hand or about him. 

4. The Manner is frequently expressed by a, ab, cum, de, e, ex, per; as " Cilm vi- 
deret oratOres cum aeveritate andiri." The Substantive expressing manner should 

fenerall3r have an Adjective connected with it; but if there be no Adjective, the 
'reposition cum should always be used; as " Literae cum fide scriptae." In some 
military expressions the wor^cwm is frequently omitted ; as " figressus omniftiw copiie." 

5. The usual signs of the Ablative are at, by, from, in, on, than, with, but these 
words are sometimes applied to other cases; thus at and by, signifying near, are ren- 
dered by ad, apud, or juxta. By, in beseeching and awearing, is made by per. 
From, after Verbs of di^ering and taMnp away, may be made by a Dative. With, 
after Verbs of anger, is a sign of the Dative ; after Verbs of comparing or contending, 
may be made by cum, 

a. The Matter of which a thing is made, is put in the Ab- 
lative, with de, e, ex; as 

Templum de marmdre; \ A temple built of marble. 

2. The Ablative is added to Nouns, Verbs, and Participles, 
to express a circumstance by which they are more exactly fixed 
and defined, where in English the words in, as to, &c. would 
be used; as 
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Agesilaus was lame in one 
foot. 



Agesilaus claudus fuit alt^ro 
pede; 

a. The poets put these limiting expressions in the Accusa- 
tive, in imitation of the Greeks ; as 

NudaB hrachia; \ Naked as to the arms. 

3. Verbs of buying, selling, valuing, lending, hiring, and 
esteeming, take an Ablative of the substantive, or specified 
price or cost; as 

-^stimo tribus denariis; \ I value it at three pence. 

a. But these Verbs require a Grenitive of the cost or value 
when it is expressed by an Adjective; as 



Tanti eris aliis^ quanti tibi 
fuSris; 



You will be of as much value 
to others, as you have been 
to yoiu-self. 

These Adjectives are magtUt permoffni, pUiiri*, plwimit maximi, parol, mmMt, 
mtntml, tanti, fuantii tantfdem, quanttois, quasitilibet, quaniicuttque. 

The words vili, patdo, parvo, minimo, magna, nimio, phtrkno, dimU&o, duplo, are 
sometimes pnt by themselves in the Ablative, having the word pretio understood; as 

VUi venit triticam; | Wheat is sold at a low rate. 

b. They are also joined with these Genitives, — assis, flocci, 
nauci, nihili, pensi, pili, teruncii, hujus; as 

Me pili sestimat; | He values me at a hair. 

4. Mereor, connected with the Adverbs bene, male, pejus, 
optimd, pessime, has an Ablative Case with the Preposition 
de; as 

De me bene meritus est; | He deserved well of me. 

5. Verbs signifying plenty or want, Jllling or emptying, 
loading or unloading, and also Verbs of clothing, require an 
Ablative Case; as 



Abundat divitiis; 
Caret omni culpd; 
Implentur vino; 
Te mendaciis onerarunt; 

Te hoc crimine exp^di; 
Induit se purpura ; 



He abounds with riches. 
He has no fault. 
They are filled with wine. 
They loaded you with calum- 

nies. 
Clear yourself of this charge. 
He arrays himself in purple. 



1. To this Rale belong the Verbs pKeare, apoliare, orbare, Jraudare, defraudare, 
nudare, exuSre, and others of a similar meaning. 

2. Verbs of clothing huve, among the poets, sometimes two Accusatives; as "Induit 
se calceoM ;" He pat on his shoes. The Verbs btduo and exuo have sometimes an 
Accusative of the thing and a Dative of the person; as "Sibi torquem induit." 
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a. Egeo, impleo, compleOj and indigeo, sometimes govern a 
Genitive; as 



Implentur vet^ris Bacchi; 
Quorum indiget usus; 



They are filled with old wine. 
Things which utility requires. 



6. Verbs of liberating or delivering from, of removing, 
keeping at a distance, banishing, or separating, require an 
Ablative Case, either with or without a Preposition; as 



Athenienses belh liberati 
sunt; 

Heec me imago domo med 
pellet; 

Te fasce levabo; 

Disjungamus nos a corpo^ 
ribus; 



The Athenians were freed from 

war. 
This image will drive me from 

my house. 
I will ease you of your load. 
Let us separate ourselves from 

our bodies. 



1. After Verbs signifying to be remote from, to keep off, to differ from, not to coin- 
cide with; as diecrepo, discordo, differro, diesideo, diato, arceo, dtfendo, &c. the 
poets fivqaently ase the Dative instead of an Ablative. 

2. When a separation from penoru is spoken of, the Preposition ab most always 
be ased. 

a. Desino, desisto, abstineo, have sometimes a Genitive 
among the poets; as "Desine quereldrum;" Cease from, or 
leave off complaints. 

7. Fungor,fruor, utor, vescor, potior, dignor, Icetor, glorior, 
gaudeo, nitor, with their compounds abutor, perfruor, defun^ 
gor, perfungor, and the Verbs muto, communico, and superset 
deo, are joined to an Ablative Case; as 



Functus est mun^re; 
Pace fnii; 
Utere sorte tud; 
Auro potitur; 
Me dignor honore; 

Mutat quadrata rotundis; 

Caesar praslio supersedere 
statuit. 



He discharged his office. 

To enjoy peace. 

Use your fortune. 

He takes possession of gold. 

I think myself worthy of 

honour. 
He changes square things for 

roimd. 
Caesar resolved to forbear 

fighting. 



1. Under this mie are incladed the following; epulor, detector, ffivo, tfictito, esuUo, 
eto, coruto, conaieto, and laboro, 

S. With consto, laboro, nitor, and glorior, a Preposition is frequently expressed; as 
" Ciiin constemns ex animo." 

a. Potiw frequently governs a Genitive; as "Potiri rerum," 
to obtain the supreme command. Utor, fruor,Jungor, potior, 
and vescor, are sometimes found with an Accusative. 
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8. Verbs or Participles signifying origin or descent, as nas- 
cor, natus, ortus, prognatus, oriundus, satus, cretus, editus, 
have an Ablative, either with or without a Preposition; as 



Bonis prognata parentihus; 
£dita de magnofluminej 



Bom of good parents. 
Descended from a great river. 



9- A Substantive with a Participle joined with it, or two 
Substantives with the word being understood between them, 
when they are neither the subject of a Verb, nor governed by 
any word in the sentence, are put in the Ablative Absolute; as 



Libertdte oppressd, nihil est 
quod speremus; 
Te duces 



Liberty being abolished, we 

have nothing to hope. 
You being leader. 



a. The Ablative Absolute is used to specify h'wie/ as "ImpC" 
rante Augusto" This is frequently rendered into English by 
when, since, while, although, 

PASSIVE, NEUTER PASSIVE, AND IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

1. With Passive Verbs, the principal agent, if a living being, 
must be put in the Ablative with a or ab; as 

Laudatur ab his; \ He is praised by these. 

a. But if the agent after a Passive Verb do not denote a 
living being, it must be put in the Ablative without a or ab; as 

Cometae radiis solis obscu- Comets are obscured by the 
rantur; the rays of the sun. 

1. If this agent be considered by personification as a living being, it wUl take a 
or ab; as " Hie error a PMlosophid pell&tar/' 

2. Per properly denotes the metUum of some action, wliich has its sonrce in a re- 
rooter cause ; as " Per litifrat a te snm admonTtns." 

b. The Dative is frequently used in poetry, and sometimes 
in prose, with Passive Verbs, instead of a or ab with the Ab- 
lative; as 

Neque cemitur ulli; Nor is he seen by any. 

Cui non sunt auditae De- By whom have not the watch- 
mosthSnis vigiliae? ings of Demosthenes been 

heard of .^ 

2. Neuter Verbs, and also Neuter Passives, as vapulo, veneo, 
Uceo, exulo, fio, have the same case after them as Passive Verbs 
have; as 
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Aforti viro cad^re; 
.A prascepiore vapulabis; 
Ab hoste venire; 



To fall^ or be kiUed, by a brave 

man. 
You will be beaten by the 

master. 
To be sold by an enemy. 

3. Verbs which govern two Accusatives in the Active 
Voice, retain one in the Passive; and those which govern an 
Accusative with a Genitive, Dative, or Ablative, retain the 
Genitive, Dative, or Ablative, in the Passive; as 



DedocebSris istos mores j 

Accusaris Jtirti; 
HabebSris ludihrio; 

PrivabSris magistratu; 



You shall be untaught those 

manners. 
You are accused of theft. 
You will be considered as a 

laughing-stock. 
You will be deprived of your 

office. 

Passive Verbs of chthinp, sach as induor, amicior, cktgor, aoAttgart also exuatt 
diaci^ar, and their Participles, are freqnentlv, by the poets. Joined to the Accosa- 
tive; as <'Indaitor.^ici«m cutoimqne Dianae." Witlk prose 'writers they govern the 
Ablative; as " CingHnr ^2adto." 

4. Impersonal Verbs are applied to any person or number, 
by putting after them in their proper Cases, those words which 
form the Nominative to Regular Verbs; as Delectat me, it de- 
lights me, or I delight; placet tibi, it pleases thee, or thou 
pleasest; pugndtur a militibus, it is fought by the soldiers, or 
the soldiers fight. 

1. Passive Impersonals take after them the case of their Personals, with the excep- 
tion of the AccDsative of the Active Voice; as" Ut majorUnu natu assargfttnr, nt 
tupplicwn misereatur. FavQtnr mihi,** 

2. Most Neater Verbs may be used Impersonally in the Passive Voice ; as " Non. 
itwidetw illi aetati, sed etiam /av^eur." 

GOVERNMENT AND USE OF PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, 

AND SUPINES. 

1. Participles, Gerunds, and the Supine in urn, govern the 
same Case as their Verbs; as 

a 

Loving virtue. 

Wanting deceit. 

Desirous of employing my 

time. 
To consult the oracle. 



Amans virtutem; 
Oaensfraude; 
Cupidus utendi tempdre; 

Scitatum oracula; 



' 1. Verbal Noons sometimes govern the case of the Verbs from which they are 
derived; as " Jnstitia est obtemperatio U0btu.** 

% Participles nsed as Adjectives (generally ending in im) foUow the mles of Ad- 
jectives. 
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2. Exosus, perosus, and frequently pertasstu, have an Ac- 
tive signification^ and govern the Accusative; as 

Tcddas exossijugales; \ Hating marriage. 

1. Pertcenu, ased Impersonally, govenu the Genitive; as ^'Pertaesnm leoitatit." 

S. Esoma and penma, siniifying Passively, are stated in the Eton Grammar as 
governing a Dative; thus "Germftni BomOmt perosi snnt; Exosns Deo" 

S. Participles denote the time of an events and are used in 
the sense of as, when, although; as 



Curio^ ad focum sedenti, 
aurum Samnltes attulerunt; 



The Samnites brought gold to 
Curius^ as he sat near his 
fire-place. 

The Participle is freqaentlv nsed instead of the Infinitive after Verbs of hearittg, 
aeeing, and others of a similar meaning; as " Aadivi earn ca$»entem" I heard him 
singing. 

4. A Substantive with a Perfect Passive Participle, or with 
a Future Perfect Passive, is used instead of two Substantives; 
as 

Post natum ChrUtum; | After the birth of Christ. 

5. The Participle in rus is used after Verbs of motion, to 
denote the purpose; as 

Pergit consulturus; \ He goes to consult. 

a. Instead of this Participle, the Supine in um, the Sub- 
junctive with qui or ut, and the Crerund in dum with ad, may 
be used, — as pergit amsuUum, or ut consuliret, or ad consu^ 
lendum. 

6. The Participle Future in dus, da, dum, denotes duty or 
necessity, and requires the object on which the duty or neces- 
sity rests, to be in the Dative Case; as 



Mihi exorandus; 

Diligentia nobis est semper 
adhibenda; 

Suo cttt^uejudicioutendum 
est; 



To be prevailed on by me. 

Diligence must always be em- 
ployed by us. 

Each must use his own judg- 
ment. 



1. The Dative is frequently understood; as "Enndom est/' (understand nobUJ 

S. The Neuter of this Participle, with eif, retains the government of the Verb; as 
" Stndendnm est UterU," one most attend to literature. Bat when the Verb has an 
entire Passive, the Participle is made to agree with its Substantive; as "Virtus est 
amanda," and not "Amandum est vliriutem,** 

3. A, with the Ablative, is sometimes found with this Participle; as "Hsec a fiM in 
dioendo praetereunda non sunt." 

7. The Participle in dus is also used instead of an Infini* 
tive, after euro, do, trado, mitto, permitto, accipio, suscipio, 
and similar Verbs, to express the purpose or object; as 
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Caesar legatis imp^rat^ uti 
naves asdificandas curdrent; 



Caesar commands the lieute- 
nants to cause ships to be 
buiH. 



GERUNDS. 

1. The Gerund in di is used as a Genitive^ governed by 
Substantives and Relative Adjectives; as 



Tempus legendi; 
Studiosus audiendi; 



The time of reading. 
Desirous of hearing. 



This Gerand it sometimes eoDstrned with the Genitive Floral; as "Facnltas ogro- 
Mm oondonandi/' for turros. It is sometimes also joined with the Genitive of Pro- 
nouns, with which the Participle cannot agree; as " In castra venenmt tut purgandi 
cansft." 

2. The Gerund in do of the Dative Case is governed by 
Adjectives which require a Dative, particularly by those de- 
noting usefuly fit, hurtful, like, and unlike; as 

Utilis scribendo; \ Useful for writing. 

1. The Adjective is sometimes nnderstood; as ** C&m aohtenio civitfttes non essent;" 
that is, **parm mhendo," 

S. The Gemnd in do sometimes depends on a Verb; as "Epidicnm qtuermdo 
operam dabo.'* 

3. Gerunds have sometimes a Passive sense; as "Aqna aitrOsa ntilis est hibendo,** 

a» Many of these Adjectives, however, take ad with the 
Gerund in dum, to express purpose or design; as 

Aptus ad videndum; | Proper to see. 

S. The Gerund in do of the Ablative is used as an Ablative 
of the catise or manner; also with the Prepositions a, ah, de, 
e, ex, in; as 



Defessus sum ambulando; 
Memoria excolendo augetur; 



I am weary with welkin^:. 

The memory is improved by 
exercising it. 

Punishment frightens from sin- 
ning. 

4. The Gerund in dum is used as an Accusative, governed 
by the Preposition ad or inter; as 



Poena a peccando absterret; 



Promptus ad audiendum; 
Attentus inter docendum; 



Ready to hear. 

Attentive in time of teaching. 



This Gemnd is sometimes governed by ante, circa, or ob; as "Ante domastdum.'* 

5, Those Grerunds which govern Substantives in the Accu- 
sative Case, are generally turned into the Participle in dus, 
which agrees with its Substantive in Gender, Number, and 
Case; thus 
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It is better to use the Participlef 
and say, — 

1. Liter ce sunt discendas. 

2. Cupidus discenddrum lite-- 

rdrum. 

3. Ad literas discendas, 

4. In Uteris discendis. 



Instead of usinff the Gerund and 
saying, — 

1 . Discendum est literas, 

2, Cupidus discendi literas, 

3, Ad discendum literas, 

4. In discendo literas. 

The Gernnds of those Verbs which do not govern the Aecosative, are not changed 

into the Participle in diu; thas we most say, **Parcendum est tntmlctV' and not 

"Itmnid tumi parcmdi," We most spare oor enemies. But the Verbs utor, abuicr, 

fruor,fun0or, andpofior, thoagh they do not govern the Accusative, yet change their 

Gerunds into the Participle in duB; as ** Justitia fruenda causft." 

SUPINES. 

1. The Supine in um is put after a Verb of motion to ex- 
press the object; as 

Spectdtum veniunt; | They come to see. 

1. This Supine is sometimes put after Verbs which do not strictly denote motion; 
as '* J}o filiam nupttan." 

2. Instead of the Supine in um, we may use the Gerunds, Participles in dta and 
rtu, or ttt with a Subjunctive; as "Eo tpectaium, ad tpecUutdum, spectandi cmud, 
ludorum tpectandorttm cauad or gratid,ad tpectandos ludo», tpectatunu, and ui spec- 
tern.'* 

2, The Supine in u is used after such Adjectives as — hardy 
easy, honesty disagreeable, useful, wonderful, and the like; and 
also after Jas, n^fas, and opus; as 



Difficile dictu est; 
Si hoc fas est dictu; 



It is hard to say. 

If this is proper to be said. 



Only a few Supines are used in this way; as dictu,amdUu, coguitu,factu, tsHMnln. 
Ad and the Gerund, or nun and the Infinitive, are generally used with faeilU, d^fi- 
cilxs, and jucundMS. 

TIME, SPACE, MEASURE, AND PLACE. 

1. Nouns denoting & point of Time, answering to the ques- 
tion when? are put in the Ablative without a Preposition; as 

Venit hord tertid; \ He came at the third hour. 

1. The time brfore and time qfUr are expressed by ante and poti, with an Abla- 
tive ; as ^* Tribue annis poet decessit," or *' Tribue post amUa;" or by an Accusative ; 
as "Pott tree amwe" or " TVvt post amtoe." 

8. Qudm, followed by a Verb, is used with ante and ootf in different ways; tbos 
" Tribus annis (or tertio anno) poatqudm venerat;" " Poet tres annos quAm (or poet 
annum tertinm ^tidm) venerat." Sometimes poet is omitted; as " Tertio anno qmdm 
venerat." 

3. The point or part of time is sometimes expressed by the Prepositions in, de, ad, 
per, itOra; as " In tempore venij** " Sargont de node latrones." 

2. Nouns denoting the duration of Time, answering to the 
question how long? are put in the Accusative, generally with- 
out a Preposition; as 

Flet noctem; \ She bewails all the night. 
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L The Ablative is lometiines, though rarely, used with Aaration of time; as "Visit 
omtis yiginti novem." 

2. The Prepositions per, ad, auU, in, intra, are freqaently expressed; as *'Per 
anno$ decern/* "Intra emnoe quatuordedm.** 

3. ilfrMfic, denotinc; dwm/um, has an Accasative; as *'Abhinc atmoffres/' denoting 
n.pomt of time, it has an Ablative; as " Abhinc triginta dieftus." 

4. Old is rendered by natua with an Accusative of the time ; as " Decessit Alexander 
mensem vnum, onnM tret et trignUa natas." 

3, Nouns denoting space, distance, and measure, answering 
to the question how far? are generally put in the Accusative, 
but sometimes in the Ablative; as 



MiUe passus processeram; 
Abest ab urbe quingentis 
millibus passuum; 



I had advanced a mile. 
He is distant from the city 
five hundred miles. 



1. One of the Substantives expressing di$kmee is sometimes omitted; as "Castra 
aberant hidui,** spo/tion being understood. 

2. The woid denoting distance is governed in the Accusative by ad or per under- 
stood, and in the Ablative by a or oA. 

a. The excess or deficiency of Measure or Distance^ answer- 
ing to the question haw much more? or ham much less? is 
always put in the Ablative; as 

Superat capite; \ He is taller by the head. 

4. In or at a town or city, answering to the question where f 
is put in the Genitive, if the Noun be of the First or Second 
Declension and Singular Number; but in the Ablative with- 
out a Preposition, if the Noun be of the Third Declension, or 
in the Plural Number; as 



Quid Romas faciam? 
Mortuus est Londini; 
Habitabat Carthagine; 
Studuit Athenis; 



What shall I do at Rome ? 
He died in London. 
He dwelt at Carthage. 
He studied at Athens. 



1. The words tarha, appidum, locue, when in apposition to names of towns, as the 
place where any thing occurs,- may be in the Ablative without m, though the name 
of the place be in the Genitive ; as " Arcbias Antiochlae natns est, celebri wbe." 

2. The Ablative is governed by in, which is sometimes expressed ; the Genitive 
depends on in ttrbe, 

3. The names of towns of the First and Second Declensions are sometimes, though 
rarely, found in the Ablative ; as " Pons, qnem ille Abgdo fecerat" 

4. At, denoting near a place, is expressed hy ad; as "Bellnm quod ad Trqfam 
gesserat;" "Ad Bamam ire," to go towards Rome. 

5. To a town, answering to the question whither? is put in 
the Accusative; from or through a town, answering to the ques- 
tion whence? is put in the Ablative, without Prepositions; as 



Carthdginem rediit; 
Accepi Romd literas; 

Iter Laodiced fadebam; 



He returned to Carthage. 
I have received a letter from 

Rome. 
I was passing through Lao- 

dicea. 
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1. The PrepotltioB b used if the name of the eity hu an Adjective ; as " Profieisci 
ad doctaa AtiiStuis." So also if oppidum, vrb$, ice. precedes the proper name ; as 
** Ad urbem Aneptamj eat wrbe Rmitd." 

2. Motion by or through a t»wn is generally expressed by the Preposition per^ aa 
" Cdm iterjwr Theba$ facJJret." 

a. The names of towns^ and frequently of small islands^ 
are used after Verbs of motion or of rest^ without a Preposi- 
tion; as 



Athenas proficiscebantur; 
Leshi vixit; 



They went to Athens. 
He lived at Lesbos. 



h. But the names of countries^ provinces^ islands^ villages, 
mountains, rivers, seas, woods, and all other places, except 
towns and small islands, have the Preposition generally ex~ 
pressed; as 



Natus in Italid, in Latio, 
in urhe; 

Abiit in Italiam, in Latium, 
in urbem; 



He was bom in Italy, in La- 
tium, in a city. 

He has gone to Italy, to La* 
tium, to a city. 



1. It is a vi<dation of the Rnie, when the names of conntries, &c. are nsed without 
Prepositions, or the names of cities with tn, ab, ear. By the poets, boweYer, the 
names of nations are freqaently nsed withont a Preposition ; as " Hinc ibimu» 
Afro9.*' 

S. Peto, signifying / nidke for, J go to, always governs the Acouative witfaoaC • 
Preposition ; as "jEgffptum pet8re decrevit." 

3. The Ablative, without a Preposition, is nsed with several general designations 
of place; as "Terrd marigue" by sea and land. We also say loco and lode, when 
joinei with Adjectives and Pronouns; as "Hoc loco" "tnultii loci*.** 

6. Domus and rus, like the names of towns, are used in the 
Accusative after Verbs of motion, and in the Ablative after in, 
at, from, without Prepositions; as "Ite domum" {'^domos," if 
more than one,) Go home; *' Abiit rus," He has gone into the 
country. "Domo" and "rure," from home, from the country; 
*'domi" and ^^ruri," or "rure," at home, in the country. 

1. Bvri, in the country, is more frequent than rare* 

3. Dond is used only when joined with the Adjectives fiitf«, ttue, tua, noetne, 
veetrte, aHena. With other Adjectives, domo, generally with the Preposition in, is 
used for domi; as "In domo patemd," and not "domi piUenuB.** 

3. When domut is followed by a Genitive denoting the possessor, either dand or 
in domo may be used ; as "Deprehensns est domi,** or "in domo Ctei&ria,'* 

4. Bvra, in the plural, is preceded by a Preposition. 

a. Humi, belli, militue, are used in the Genitive both with 
Verbs of motion and rest; as 

We were together in war and 
at home. 



Und militue et domi fuimus; 
Htimt jacere; 



To lie on the ground. 
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ADVERBS. 

1. Adverbs of time, place, and quantity, govern a Geni- 
tive; as 



Where in the world? 

They have arrived at such a 

degree of impudence. 
The day before that day. 
Eloquence enough^ but little 

wisdom. 



Ubi gentium ? 

Ed impudentias ventum est; 

Pridie ejus diei; 
Satis ehquenticB, sapientice 
parum; 

1. Adverbs of Hme are mMC, tune, turn, intena, jaridie, fostridie, &c.— of pUux, 
ttbi, ttMnom, undet muquaanf ed, eod^, lovMi, qud, uoitfig, huccine, &c.— of qiumtitp, 
jMtrum, tantumf quantum^ aatis, abundi, affitinif partim, &c, 

t. MimmS gentium is a strong negation, — not in the lea$t, 

3. PridU and poitridii have an Accusative as well as a Genitive; as "PridM 
Kalrnda*, Nonas, Idua»" that is, "PridU ante JCalmdaa, &e,"—"Pogtridie Kalen- 
daa," that is, ** Postridift poit Kalendas,'* 

4. The Ordinal Namerals also have a Genitive or Accasative of the Kalends, 
Nones, and Ides; as "Qoarto Nonatj Tertio Nonanmn,*' on the third day before 
the nones. 

2. Aliter and secus have frequently an Ablative; as "Multo 
aliter/' much otherwise; "Paulo secus/' little otherwise. 

3. Erg6, for the sake of, instdr, as great as, equal to, and 
the Substantives causd and gratia, require a Genitive Case; 
as 

For the sake of virtue. 

A horse as big as a mountain. 

For the sake of honour. 



Virtutis erg6; 
Instar montis equum; 
Honoris causd; 



4. a. Derivative Adverbs, used as Adjectives, govern the same 
Case as their Primitive Adjectives, j. Adverbs derived from 
Verbs compounded with Prepositions, and also obvidm, to 
meet, and prcesto, at hand, govern a Dative; as 



«. Optim^ omnium; 

a. Proxime castris; 

b. Natures convenienter vivSre; 
h. Praestd esse amicis; 

b. Huic obviam processit; 



The best of all. 

Near the camp. 

To live agreeably to nature. 

To be ready (to serve) our 

friends. 
He went to meet him. 



5. Two Negatives in the same clause are equal to an Af. 
firmative in Latin, as in English; as 



Non sum nescius; 
Non nemo, (that is, qui^ 
dam;) 



I am not ignorant, or T know. 
Some one. 
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a. In many instances two Negatives convey the assertion 
more faintly than an Affirmative mode of expression; as 

Non parere noluit; | He did not refuse to obey. 



NuiluM and neqw are sometimes foand implying negation ; as " NvUa neque i 
libemit quadrupei." In old writers also, two negatives are sometimes nsed to render 
tlie negation stronger; as ,** Jnra, te non nocitnnim liomini h&c de re nendni,** (for 
nuUi hominL) 

PREPOSITIONS. 

1. These Prepositions govern the Accusative: ad, adversus, 
ante, apud, Sec; as 

Ante pedes; | Before the feet 

2. These Prepositions govern the Ablative: a, ab, ahs, 
absque, coram, &c.; as 

Coram omnibus; \ In the presence of all. 

S. Versus and tenus are placed after the Noun; as "Lon- 
dinum versus," towards London; "OceHno tenus," as far as 
the ocean. 

Tenus governs the Genitive Case of the Plural Number; 
as " Crurutn tenus," Up to the legs. 

4. In, sub, subter, super, signifying motion to a place, 
govern an Accusative; as 



In urbem ire; 
Sub moenia tendit; 



To go into the city. 

He goes under the walls. 



a. Motion or rest in a place is denoted by in and sub with an 
Ablative; super has either the Accusative or Ablative in this 
sense; subter generally the Accusative; as 



Sedeo^ or discurro in sckold; 



1 sit, or run up and down in 

the school. 
To live under the earth. 
Sitting above the arms. 
He led them under the roofl 



Sub terrd habitare; 
Sedens super arma; 
Subter fastigia duxit; 

5. In signifying into, to, tending to, towards, against, until, 
according, for, over, upon, through, and bif, (expressive of 
time,) governs an Accusative; signifying in, on, at, among, in 
the case of, an Ablative. 

/» is nsed with an Ablative after the Verbs jnmio, loeot eoUoeOt cangido; with an 
Accusative after advenio and advento, though they have in or at in Engliah. 

6. Sub, referring to time, governs an Accusative; as "Sub 
noctem," at night-&ll. 
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Super, signifying above, beyond, over and above, governs an 
Accusative; signifying upon, for the sake of, concerning, an 
Ablative. 

PrepMltions are freqaently andentood; as " Meum canon dohttrvntf* that is, 
"propter meum camm," &c. 

7. Prepositions combined with Verbs frequently govern the 
same Case as when they are separately used; as 



^/loquor te; 
Coelo cfemittltur; 
Servitio earire; 



I speak to you. 

He is sent down from heaven. 

To depart from slavery. 

a. This Rule is not applicable to Compounds governing a 
Dative, but only to such as can admit the Preposition, without 
injuring the sense, to be separated from the Verb, and placed 
before the Case by itself; as "Loquor ad te;" "De coelo mitti- 
tur;" "Ex servitio ire" 

b. Verbs compounded with a, ab, de, e, ex, and such com- 
pounds of ad, con, in, as do not govern a Dative, frequently 
have the Preposition repeated with its proper Case; as 



^6stinuerunt a vino; 
Ad te aocedo; 



They abstained from wine. 
I come to thee. 



1. Some Verbs, compoandeil with e or ear, are followed by an Accasative or Abla- 
tive; as " Exire lUnen,^* " Eyredi porttUnu," 

S. These Verbs never repeat the Preposition after them: affari$, aUatro, aUrno, 
accolo, circumvenio, circtgmeo, circumtto, circummdeOt circumoolo, obeot prmtereot 
abdicOf effero, everto. The com pounds oi prater also generally omit the Preposition. 

3. The Noon to which the Preposition in composition refers, is sometimes implied ; 
as " Submittite taurot" (that is, eub jugo) pat your steers ander the yoke. 

4. Prepositions in composition serve to augment, diminish, or in some manner to 
modify the meaning of the simple word, as in the following instances: 

Ad signifies approximation; as "aceipio," I take to myself: or increa$ej as 
" adamo" to love mach. 

. Ob, in composition, sometimes means btfore; as "mo," to msh; "t^rtto," to msh 
before, or overwhelm: sometimes it etrengthene the signification; as "damdo" to 
sleep; "obdomno,* to sleep soundly. 

Pert increaset; as "gratui," agreeable; "pergrattu,** very agreeable: or expresses 
trandtUm; as "do," to give; "perdo," to give thoroughly, to give without hopes of 
recal, and so to lo$e:* or privations sl^* perjidua," perfidious. 

Poet implies behind; as "pono" to place; "pottpono," to place behind: also of 
inferiority; as "habeo," to have esteem; " pogthabeo," to esteem less. 

At €tbt abt. In composition, signify privation or eeparation; as *'duco" to lead; 
"abduco," to lead away; "mooeo," to move; "antoveo,** to remove. 

Cum signifies mciety, participation, accomponimaif, and is frequently changed into 
com, con, co, coL 

De serves to augment the simple word; as "Jlnio," to bound; "d^finio," to bound 
completely; or to diminish; as **facio," to do; "d^fido," to do less than one ought; 
or to express privation; as *' d^erveo,*' to cool; "dement,** mad. 

»~ 

• Dr. BnUer's Praxis." 
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Ex signifies outt and hence may be derived its significations of prieaHon, or miga- 
iion, devotion, &c. thas **armo," to arm; ** exwrmam^* to deprive of arms; *^toBng^A»" 
blood; " ex9a$»gtii9,** bloodless; "lew,'* to lighten; "eleoo" to lighten thoroughly, to 
elevate. 

PnB,sitrpi&es precedence, prevention; as "dicere," to tell, "prcedicere,** to foretell; 
"daudere," to ahnt; "praxlvdere,** to shat oat. In Adjectives it augmente; as "jmr^ 
Jbcilu" very easy. 

Pro signifies advancing; as "moveo," I move ; "promoiveo" I move forward ; or 
mUmtitution; as '^n^mm/' a noan; "pronomen,** a word instead of a nonn, & prononn; 
orpreamoe orjmUtci/y; as "voco," to call; "provoco," to call before the pablic, to 
chiillenge. It is sometimes privative; as "pr^amu,** profane. 

In has nnmeroQs meanings. I. It tuigmente; as "induro" I harden mndi. S. It 
signifies control; ^s "habeo,** to have; "tnAlfao/* to have within command. 3. Ap- 
proximation; as "dvco;* to lead; "tndtico/' to lead into. 4. With Adjectives It is 
generally "privative;" as "ingratue,'* nngratefal. 

Svb generally leeeena; as "timeo," to fear; "eubtimeo," to fear a little; or depriees; 
as "juMuct," to be withdrawn. 

Other Prepositions, in composition, generally retain the signification of the simple 
word when separately used. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Copulative and Disjunctive Conjunctions connect^ in the 
same mood and tense, two or more Verbs which are similarly 
situated with respect to time and circumstance; as 

Nee scribit nee legit; \ He neither writes nor reads. 

They also connect^ in the same case, two or more Nouns 
and Pronouns, depending on the same Verb or Preposition; 
as '^Socr&tes docuit Xenopliontem et Platonem'' 

a. But sometimes the Nouns themselves require different 
Cases; as "Vixi Romas et Athenis" 

1. Not only the Copulative Conjunctions, et, ac, atque, que, etiam, &c. and the 
Disjunctive, out, vel, ve, «eu, eive, nee, &c. bat also qudm, fM, praterquam, nempe, 
licet, quamvie, nedwn, and the Adverbs of Likeness; as ttt, ceu, tastquam, quoH, dec. 
belong to this mle. 

2. Some Conjnnetions are followed by a corresponding word ; thns, tamen answers 
to etei, or quamoia; qudm, to tarn; ut to ita, or tarn, or luM.; qudm to ante and prtAe. 
Sometimes the corresponding Conjunctions are omitted. 

a^ For the infloenee which different Conjnnetions have on certain Verbs, see the 
Urn of Moode and Tenaet, 

INTERJECTIONS. 

1. 0, heu, and proh, are followed by an Accusative or a 
Vocative; as 



OfaUacem hominum spent f 
Heu me infelicem; 
Proh sancte Jupiter! 



O deceitful hope of men ! 
Ah I wretched me! 
O sacred Jupiter! 



1. These Interjections are sometimes joined to the Nominative; as " virjbrti*f" 
Heu has sometimes a Dative; as "Heu vUeero mihif'* 

S. The Interjections are sometimes understood; as " Hominem probumf* 

3. Ah and vah are followed by an Accusative and a Vocative; hem%y a Dative* 
Accusative, or Vocative. 
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a. The Vocative is used with nearly all Interjections. 
2. Hei and vce govern a Dative; as 



Hei mikil 

Vae misero mihi ! 



Woe is me ! 

Wretched man that I am! 



3. En aiid ecce generally require a Nominative case^ but 
sometimes an Accusative; as 



En Pridmusf 
Ecce homnem! 



See Priam! 
Behold the man! 



USE OF THE MOODS. 

Indicative Mood, 

1. The Indicative Mood is used when we speak of a thing 
absolutely and with certainty; as Scribo, 1 write; docehat, he 
was teaching. 

I. Hence, though the Verb may be preceded \>y the particles etn, tametsi, quan- 
quant, <i, nUi, &c. and interrogative!, yet when it is ased directly as denoting some 
fact, it mnst be in the Indicative ; as " Quamoia credo" thongb I believe ; ** Quando 
rediitti?" When didst thoa return t— Bat all these particles, under other circum- 
stances, hereafter to be noticed, are connected with the Verb in the Subjunctive 
Mood. 

S. Prepositions also with aive—nve, are commonly in the Indicative; as "Shoe 
taoebi* nve loquerU, tntAi perinde eit;" Whether thou shalt be silent or shalt speak, 
is the same to me. 

2. Present, past, and future duty, ability, rvill, or liberty, 
are, in Latin, denoted by the present, past, and future Indica- 
tive of that Verb which expresses these circumstances, and the 
Verb following is nearly always in the Infinitive Present, and 
not, as in English, in the Infinitive Perfect; as 

You ought to write; or, it is 
your duty to write. 



ScribSre debes; 
Scrib^re debuisti; 



ScribSre debebis; 



You ought to have written; 

that is, it was your duty to 

write. 
You should write; or, it wiU 

be your duty to write. 

1. To this Rale belong snch words as oportent neoaae e$ae, debere,convenire, patmj 
par, aquum, camenianeum, jutlum ate; mdiu$, utilku, optabiluu earn; in which cases 
the propriety, advantage, ability, &c. are considered, in Latin, as something actual, 
and rendered accordingly in the Indicative, though the circumstances which would 
have realized it never took place; thos "Hoc facere debebtuj'* Thou onghtest to 
have done this. " Longft utSlins fuit angustias aditus occnpare;" It wnUd Aate been 
much t>etter to seize the pass. 

3. In Latin also, an Indicative is frequently used when in English a Potential 
would be employed; thus "Longnm ett, infinitum e$t narrare," is said instead of 
ea$et or foret ; it wotdd be long or tedioue to narrate. 

3. When the obligation, ability, &c are represented as eontitiffent, the Subjonctive 
mnst be used. 
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a. With the Participles in rus and dus, the Indicative of 
sum in past time is more generally used than the Subjunctive; 
as "Haec via tibi ingredienda erat/' This path should have 
been taken by thee. 

Imperative Mood, 

1. The Imperative Mood is used to express a command, ex- 
hortation, entreaty, or wish, 

2. The Imperative has two forms; as lege, legito; the 
shorter form (lege) expresses either a command, exhortation, 
or wish; the longer form (legito) is used only for command, 
and chiefly in the wording of laws. 

The hortative form, not having a First and a Third Person Singnlar or Plaral, 
borrows the Subjunctive Present; as ** Legat,'* let him read; ** leffomiu,'* let va 
read, &c. 

3. Instead of the Imperative, the Present or Perfect Sub- 
junctive may be used to express a command more mildly; as 

Facias hoc; feceris hoc; | Do this. 

4. With the Imperative, and with the Subjunctive put im- 
peratively, not must be expressed by ne, and nor by neve; as 

Ne legito neve scribito; | Neither read nor write. 

1. The Present and Perfect Subjunctive with ne, may be used to express a prohi- 
bition more mildly; as " Hoc nefadaa.** 

% After cave, fac, and some other Imperatives, ne or ut is frequently omitted 
before the Sabjonctive ; as " Cave dicaa," (cave ne dicas) Beware of speaking. 

Potential and Subjunctive Moods. 

1. The Potential Mood is used when a thing is spoken of as 
possible, uncertain, or contingent, and is expressed in English 
by the signs mai/, can, might, could, would, should. This 
Mood is not governed by any contingent particle, but the sense 
itself requires this form; as 



Sit innocens ; 

Homines missi sunt, qui 
eum certiorem Jac^rent; 



He may be innocent. 
Men were sent who should in- 
form him; or, to inform 
him. 



2. The Subjunctive Mood has the same terminations as the 
Potential, but it depends on certain Adverbs, Conjunctions, or 
indefinite terms to which it is subjoined, and which assert or 
imply a contingency/, circumstance, cause, motive, or something 
desirahle qt to be conceded. 
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a. The following Conjunctions, having the annexed signifi- 
cation^ govern the Subjunctive Mood: — 

Ac si, just as if. 



ji / expressinsc 

An,ne,num,-^ doubt. 

Ceu, as if. 

Dum, 1 provided, 

JDummodo, j so that. 

Etiamsi, although. 

Forsan, \ , 

Fcrnt^n, \ '^'^'^- 

Licet, although. 

Modd, provided. 

Ne, lest 

Perinde ac si, as if. 



n • f although, however 
QMam^.^ mucV 

Quasi, as if. 

Quin, but that. 

Quippe qui, as he. 

Qud, that. 

Quoad, until. 

Quominus, in order that not. 

Si, although. 

Tanquam, as if. 

Ut, that although. 

Utinam, I wish. 

Utpote cum, seeing that 



1. After metuo, HmeOf vereor, the word ne is ased, when the followiDg Verb ez« 
presses a resalt contrary to oar wish, bat ut when it is agreeable to it ; as " Metao 
ne fmstrft laborem sosceperis;'' I fear that yon have nndertalcen this labour in vain. 
'* Vereor ttt mature veniat;" I fear that he may not come in time. Ne, therefore, 
after these Verba, most be rendered by that, and ut by that net* 

2. Ne nan, with Verbs of fearing, are equivalent to ut, the negatives cancelling 
each other; as Timeo ne non impetrem; the same as ut knpetrem. The negative may 
be incorporated with the Verb; as Unam vereor, ne senatos Pompeiam nolit dimit- 
tere; that is, vereor ut velit. 

3. Neoe or neu is compounded of ne and ve, and means or that not, and that not; 
it most not therefore be confounded with neque; neque answers to non, neoe to ne. 

3. The following words have a Subjunctive Mood when the 
sense is contingent, but an Indicative when it is positive: — 



Antequam, before. 
Donee, 1 . ., 
Dum. \ ''^ 
Priusquam, before. 
Quoad, as long as, — as far as. 



Simul, 
Simul ac, 
Simul atque, 
Simul ut, 
Ubi, when. 



as soon as. 



Anteqiuam and priuequam have commonly, in a narrative, the Imperfect and PIo- 
perfect Subjunctive; but in the other Tenses, they have either the Indicative or Sub- 
Jnnctive according to the senae. 

4. The following before the Imperfect and Pluperfect govern 
the Subjunctive; before the other Tenses either the Indicative 
or Subjunctive according to the positive or contingent sense of 
the sentence: — 



Sin, but if. 
Tametsi, although. 



Etsi, although. 
Ni, nisi, unless. 
Si, Siquidem, if. 

1. The Imperfect or Pluperfect should be nied when the thing spolcen of is repre- 
sented not as real, but only as supposed. 

K 
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9. In a Conditional sentence, - the danse containing tlie condition is sometimes 
<Ufted the protMt; and that which contains the conaequence, the apodSda. In 
whatever tense of the Snbjanctive the protant may be, the apodomt must be the 
same. 

5. Cum or quum, signifying since, although, whilst, during 
the time that, after, requires the Subjunctive Mood. 

a. Cikm or quum, signifying when, has a Subjunctive in the 
Impeffect and Pluperfect Tenses^ if the events described de- 
pend on each other, so that in English the Participle may be 
used; as 



Alexander, quum intere- 
misset Clitum, vix manus a se 
abstinuit; 



Alexander having killed Oitus 
scarcely kept his hands from 
himself. 



But when the time at which the events happened is intended to be distihctly 
marked, the Indicative mast be employed: as Yerres 91mm rosam vidirat, tone in- 
cipere ver arbitrabatur. 

h. Cum or quum has an Indicative Mood, when it signifies 
because, (qu6d); as often as, whenever, (quoties, quando qui- 
dem); when, at which time, (quando.) 

Also, To express the point of time at tohich an action or state commenced, and 
which is conceived to be continued to the present period; as "Jam anni prop^ 
qnadraginta sont, quum hoc probattarj" It is now nearly forty years when this knu 
proved. 

Aeain, When it signifies a$ toon eut and denotes an action or event in clooe sac- 
cession to another; as ** Cum ad nos allatum est de temeritate eorum, graviter com- 
motas sum ;" At soon tu we were informed, &c. 

6. The following Conjunctions and Adverbs, not implying 
contingency, are followed by an Indicative Mood: — 



An, ne, num, interrogatives. 

Ceu, as. 

Donee, as long as. 

Dum, whilst, as long as. 

Perinde, as. 

Postqudm \^^^ 

Posteaquam, J 

Quasi, as. 

Quamdiu, as long as. 



Qudd, as to, how. 
Quando, when, since. 

Quandoquidem, \ . 

Q» ^ since. 

uoniam, J 

Quanqudm, although. 

Quin, why not. 

Quippe, for. 

Tanquam, as. 

Ut, as, how, since, when. 



An and num are placed at the head of a sentence; ne it placed after the first 
word. 

Government of Qui, qtme, quod. 

7. When a writer or speaker uses the relative qui, quce, 
quod, or the Causal Conjunctions quod, quia, quoniam, quando- 
quidem, quum, quando, to report the words or sentiments of 
another, and not his^ own, the Verb must be in the Subjunctive 
Mood; as 



r' 
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Socr&tes dicere solebat^ om- 
nes in eo^ quod scirent, satis 
esse eloquentes. Cic; 



Socrates was accustomed to 
say, that all men were suffi- 
ciently eloquent on that sub- 
ject which they understood. 

Here Cicero is qaoting the words of another, and not expressing any sentiment of 
his own, and therefore the Verb aeireiU is in the Sabjanctive. 

Again, " Socrates accasatns est, mtdd commtpirti javentotem/' Socrates was ac- 
cused of cormpting the youth. — Had the Verb eorrumperet been in the Indicative 
instead of the Sabjanctive, the writer would have asserted that he did octeoUir oor- 
mpt the youth, whereas he was only aecuaed of doing so. 

This is called the ObUfua Oratio, 

a. When the Relative or Causal Clause is either the observa- 
tion of the author, or the precise words of the person of whom 
he is speaking, the Relative or Causal Conjunction is joined to 
the Indicative Mood, unless the sense be contingent, or the 
Subjunctive be required by any of the subsequent Rules. 

I. When the proposition is in the Indicative, it is called the Recta Oratio, 

The following sentence illustrates both Rules : ** Pneterea traditum esse memo- 
ratnmqae, iu altiroft qu&dam terr&, qaa Albania dicUut, gigni h<Mnines, qui in pneri- 
ti& canmoant.*' In the former Relative Clause, (being the observation of the writer,) 
qiUB is joined to the Indicative, in the latter, the Relative Clause is the subject of 
traditum^ and therefore takes the Subjunctive Mood. 

S. In the same manner, Ubi not taken interrogatively, but relatively, and used for 
A* 4110 loco; also Quo for ad quern focton, and Unde for e quo loco, taken relatively, 
auid not expressing an observation or opinion of the aathiw's, govern the SubjuncUve 
Mood; thus, ** Romanos neqae nllam facultatem habere navium, neqae eomm loco- 
nun, ubi beilum gestnri enent, perspiciebat." 

3. When an uS&rect question is expressed, the Subjunctive is asedj as " Qmo^ aU 
ipse nescit." — " Incertnm est quo te loco mors erpectet." 

The direct questions are Qualis eatf Quo loco mors te expeetatf 

8. Qui is joined to the Subjunctive Mood, when the Rela- 
tive Clause expresses the motive, reawn, or cause of the ac- 
tion or event; as 

Male fecit Hannibal, qui \ Hannibal did wrong in winter- 
Capuae hiemdrit; ing, or because he wintered 

at Capua. 

1. If we say, ** Mal6 fecit, qui hieman^t" we impute error to the person who win- 
tered, but do not express the error as consisting in his wintering; but when we say, 
*' Mal^ fecit, quk hiemdrit" we signify, that he erred, hecaum he wintered, or m 
witUerimg, In such expressions, the Relative seems equivalent to Quoidam qfo, or 
quod exfo; Quoniam tu, or quod tu; Quoniam iUe^ or quod Ule, 

2. When ut, utpote, quippe, are expressed with the Relative, they sufficiently 
mark the influence of the Relative Clause, and thus they are sometimes joined to 
the Indicative, but more frequently to the Subjunctive Mood. 

9- Qui is joined to the Subjunctive Mood, when it is equi- 
valent to quanquam is, or eisi is, si is, modd is, or dummodo 
is; as 

Cicero, qui per omnes su- Cicero, though he had kept 
penores dies milites in castra his troops in the camp 
continuisset, misit; through all the preceding 

days, sent. 
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Quod is oaed with a SnbJancUve to express a cestriction ; as ** Quod teiam," as far 
as I know. 

10. When the Relative follows an Interrogative, Negative, 
or Indefinite word, and expresses the same thing and subject 
as the antecedent clause, it is followed by* the Subjunctive 
Mood; as 

Quid est, quod metuas ? What reason have you for 

fearing? or You have no 
cause for fear. 

1. This Rnle is applicable only when the interrogation is equivalent to an affirma- 
tion or negation. When the sentence implies a question pot for the salce of informa- 
tion, the Relatiye talces the Indicative Mood. " Quid est, quod OMidio f" signifies. 
What is that which I heart *' Quid est, quod audiatnf* means, What is there for 
me to hearf or What reason is there for my hearing 1 

2. The following are the most common forms of expression comprehended under 
this Rale: Quit est? Quanttuat? Ecquis estf An quiaquam eatt &c. Nemo est, 
NuUut ett, Nihil eat. Nan qui$quam evf, Nego erne <gUieiMgiuan, Vix ulhu e$t, &c. 

11. The Relative is generally joined to the Subjunctive 
Mood, when a periphrasis is employed with the Verbs sum, 
reperio, invenio, existo, exorior, instead of simply the Nomi- 
native with the principal Verb; as 

Sunt, qui dicant; There are persons who say; instead of 
Nonnulli dicunt; Some say. 

1. This Rnle is applicable only when the Relative Clause forms the Predicate of 
the sentence, as will be seen in the following examples : — 

When Cicero says, " Erant in magn& potenti&, qui consalebantnr," he means. 
Those who were consalted, were in great power. Here the Relative Claase forms 
the Sabject, and the other the Predicate. Had he said, " Erant in magn& potentii, 
qni consalerentar," he wonld have expressed. There were men in great power, who 
were consalted. Here men in great power is the Sabr)ect ; and were coneuUed the 
Predicate. The Verb is therefore in the Subjanctive. 

2. The same Periphrastic form of expression is also employed with the following 
phrases: tempue fuit, tempua vefdet, adeat; ai quia eat, prteato aunt, &c 

12. When the Relative follows the intensive words, sicy ita, 
tarn, talis, is, (such, so,) and is used for ut ego, ut tu, ut ille, 
ut nos, ut vos, ut illi, through all their Cases, it requires the 
Subjunctive Mood; as "Non sum is qui dicam;" 1 am not 
such a man, as to say; or I am not the man who says. 

This Rule does not apply to the word is when it is not 
causal, but merely demonstrative; for it would then mean, I 
am not that man who says, ^'Non sum is qui dico" 

1. The Relative agrees in person with the principal Subject, and not with the 
Antecedent, whose character is expressed in the Relative Clause; thus " Non is sum, 
qui omnia aciam." Here qui and aciam agree with ego, understood, and not with it, 

2. Quia aum, used for num talia aum ut, takes a Relative with the Subjunctive; as 
" Quia sum, cujua aures laedi nefas «//" Who am I, that it should be a crime Uiat 
my ears should be wounded 1 



13. Qui is joined to the Subjunctive Mood after solus and 
unus, when they are employed to restrict to a single person 
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the qualities implied in the ReJative Clause; as '' Est solus ex 
&niili& qui discat;" He is the only one of the family who 
learns. Were we to say discit, it might be mistaken for> He 
who learns is the only one of the family. 

14. A Relative after aptus, dignus, indignus, and idoneus, 
requires the Subjunctive; as 

Pleasure is not deserving that 
a wise man should regard 
her. 



Voluptas non est digna ad 
quam sapiens respiciat; 



1 5. When qui is used for the interrogative indefinite quis, 
and not as a mere relative^ it is followed by the Subjunctive; as 

Die mihi quern videas; \ Tell me whom you see. 

16. Comparatives with qudm qui in all its Cases require the 
Subjunctive; as 



Major sum qudm cui possit 
fbrtunanocere; 



I am too great for fortune to 
be able to injure me. 



17* When a Subjunctive is used^ the Verb in a clause de- 
pendent on that Subjunctive, must be in the same Mood; as 



Rex imperavit, ut quae bello 
opus essent pararentur; 



The king commanded, that 
those things should be pre- 
pared which were necessary 
for the war. 

PatwrentuT is in the Snbjnnctive, becaase it follows vt, and enent is in the 
Snbjauctive becaase peaurefUur is. 

18. When a proposition is in the Infinitive Mood, a clause 

belonging to it, as an essential part, must be in the Subjunctive 

.after the Relative; as '^Perspicuum est, esse aliquod numen quo 

hie mundus regatur'* It is clear that there is some divinity, 

by whom this world is governed. 

The Infinitive Mood, 

1. When two Verbs come together, the latter must be in 
the Infinitive Mood, when it denotes the subject or object of 
the former; as 

Cupio scire; \ I wish to know. 

1. The Infinitive is nsed chieflv after tK>2o, nolo, cupio, eano, amor, tento, audeo, 
studeo, cogito, pouum, nequeo, oblMtcor, debet, coepi, incipio, conetituo, eoleo, con- 
eued, &c. 

IVhen the latter Verb does not express the certain and immediate effect, but the 
canse, purpose, end, or something remote, the StUfjtmctioe Mood is generally osed. 

2. The Infinitive Perfect is nsed as the Infinitive Present, after cotUentue turn, 
Sofia eat, eatie habeo; as Satis sit disieee. 

a. The Infinitive frequently follows Adjectives, and sometimes Sabstantivea; as 
VignuB amari; Tempue eqnfim fumantia nMre colla. 

K 2 
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2. The Infinitive is used as a Neuter Noun in a]l the Cases 
of the Singular Number^ and may have Adjectives and Pro- 
nouns agreeing with it; as 



Frauddre turpe est; 
Procter plordre; 
Dignus amdri; 



To cheat is shameful. 
Except lamentation. 
Worthy of love. 



3. When the word that between two Verbs is omitted in 
Latin^ the Noun or Pronoun following is put in the Accusative, 
and the Verb in the Infinitive Mood; as 



Audio^ patrem esse doc^ 
turn; 



I hear that your father is 
learned. 



1. The word thttt is freqnently omitted in Englisli ; thus, " I tliiok tlie master will 
come/' for " I think that the master will come." 

2. The Infinitive, according to this Rule, most be used either with the Accnsati^e 
of the tubject or of the object. The Accusative of the object is generally a whole 
proposition; as " Scio Ciceronem fidue eloqumtem/* I know that Cicero was elo- 
quent. 

3. When the Verb has no Snpine and no Participle Fntore Active, an Infinitive 
Fotare is formed bygone or futumm eeee, and futunmt fuuae, fcdlowed by ttt with a 
Snbjanctive; as " Spero fore ut coniingat id nobis;" I hope this may fall to onr lot. 

Sach Verbs as exittimo, pvto, opera, wuepicor, are Areqnently followed by fore or 
fuhurum esse, even when the Verb is not defective; as " Nunqaam patavi /br« tit 
ad te sapplex venirem.** 

4. When two Accasatives with an Infinitive would render it doubtful which was 
the Case of the Infinitive, Actives should be changed into Passives, or qudd or ut 
should, if possible, be used, thus in the sentence "Patrem te amaredicunt,'* it is doubt- 
fal whether you love the father, or the father yon; we should therefore say, "Patrem 
a te amarif or a patre te a$nari.'* 

a. After Verbs denoting pain or joy, surprise or wander y 
the word that may be expressed by qudd with the Indicative 
or Subjunctive^ instead of the Accusative with the Infinitive; 
as '^ Doleo te stomackari, or qudd stomacharis, or qudd ttonu 
ackerisj" I grieve that thou art offended. 

1. With doleo and gaudeo the Accusative and Infinitive are more eoramon; bat 
gnUiae agere and graHUari have generally qudd. 

2. That, signifying in aa nmch or, as far as concerns^ must be rendered by qudd, 
when a Pronoun precedes to which it refers; as "Jllud est admiratione dignam, 
qudd Regains captivos retinendos censuit." 

4. The Infinitive is frequently used in narration instead of 
the Indicative; as 



Postquam in aedes irrupe- 
runt, diversi regem quaerSre; 



Afiterwards they rushed into 
the palace^ and in different 
directions (began) to seek 
the king. 

This is called It^finitimu Historicus. An ellipsis of coepit or eoqp9runt has been 
supposed, but the sense will not always admit this; as in this sentence, ** Ingealnm 
ejus baud absurdum ; poose versas facere, Jocnm movere." 
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a. In interrogations or exclamations expressing indignaikmy 
the Accusative with the Infinitive is used alone^ nt being com. 
monly added; as 



Mene incepto desist^e vic- 
tam? 



Shall I, as if conquered/desist 
from my undertaking? 

The Verbs dici$, ptUtu, dicunt, putant are understood in sach cases. 

5. Verbs of endeavouring^ aiming, and accomplishing^ as 
Jhcio, studeo, (id, hoc, iUud,J ago, meditor, &c.; of begging, 
demanding, admonishing, and commanding, except juheo, re- 
quire the Subjunctive with ut instead of the Infinitive; as 



Omne animal id agit, ut se 
coHservet; 



Every animal takes pains to 
preserve itself. 



Mtmeo aod admoneo, signifying to apprize, remind, inform, take an Infinitive; 
signifying to admonisli or exhort to an action, have ic^ or ne with the Snbjnnctive; 
as Moneo ut quieacant. Pertuadeo, to convince, has an Infinitive, to succeed in ex- 
horting, the Snbjnnctive. Nuncio, ecribo, and dico, implying an iiijaDciion or inten- 
tion that a thing should be done, have a Sobjonctive. 

a. Ut must also be used with a Subjunctive after accidit, 
caput est, contingit, evenit, extremum est, Jieri nan potest. Jit, 
futuTum est, incidit, occurrit, rarum est, relinquitur, reliquum 
est, restat, sequitur, superest, usu venit; as 



Reliquum est ut egomet 
mihi consulam; 



It remains that I provide for 
myself. 



It most be here observed that ti^ always denotes a purpoee, anuequenoe, or result j 
qudd is either explanatory or denotes a cause, 

6. After Verbs of being ivilling, being unwilling, and per- 
mitting, (which commonly take the Accusative with the Infini- 
tive,) and also after Verbs of advising, asking, reminding, the 
Subjunctive alone without ut, is frequently used, particularly 
after yiic, velim, nolim, malim, oportet, necesse est; as 



Fac spem bonam habeas; 

Tu veUm nos absentes diH- 
gas; 



Take care that thou have good 

hope. 
I wish thou wouldst love us 

absent. 



THE USE OF THE TENSES. 
The Indicative Mood, 



Every action may be considered either as past, present, or 
future, and also as in an imperfect or a perfect state. 

The Indicative Mood has three Tenses both for the Imper* 
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feet and Perfect states; the former implying the continuation, 
and the latter the completion of an action; as 



IMPBR7SCT STATl. 

Pres. Doceoy I teach. 

Imp. Docebamy I was teaching. 
Fut. Imp. Doeebo, I shall teach. 



PBRPBCT STATB. 

(Pres.) Perf. Docuiy I taught or 

have taught. 
Past Perf. Docueraniy 1 had taught. 
Fut. Perf. Docuero, I shall have 

taught. 



1. The Present Tense speaks of an action or event which 
takes place in present time; as Doceo, I teach^ am teaching,, or 
do teach. 

1. The Latin Present is nsed to express general and immotable tmlhs, and also 
cnstoms still continaing. 

3. It is very freqaently vsed in narrations of past events, to render the representa- 
tion more lively. 

3. Sometimes it has the force of the Perfect, -when Joined with an Adverb or other 
expression of past time that indades the past and present; as " Jam fifidem ct^pio 
Alexandriaro visere;" I have long had a desire to visit Alexandria. 

2. The Imperfect Tense represents an action or event which 
was going on and not completed at some past time; as Doce- 
bam, I was teaching. 

I. This Tense is generally used to express actions freqaently repeated, also manners, 
customs, and institutions formerly existing; as "AnsSres Romae public^ alebanturin 
Capitolio;'' Geese were kept at the public expense at Rome in the Capitol. 

S. In writing letters, the Romans used the Imperfect Tense, when speaking of a 
thing which was present at the time of writing, but which was subject to an itera- 
tion, and might be already past when their letter reached its destination; as "Novi 
nihil erat apud nos;" Iliere is no news with us. 

But if the discourse was about something unchangeable, or at least abont things 
whicii would not probably be changed within the time that the letter wonld come to 
hand, the Present was used; as " Deus esf Justus." 

3. The Perfect is sometimes used of a continued action, when its continuance is 
not the circumstance which is meant to be brought particularly to view; but the /m-' 
perfect is never employed, except the action is repeated or continued. 

3. The Perfect Tense represents an action or event either 
as just finished, or as finished some time ago; as Docuiy I have 
taught, or I taught. 

In the latter sense, it is used to relate events simply as happening in past time* 
without reference to their having been completed or not completed at any specified 
time. It is in this sense sometimes called an Aorist, and is expressed in English by 
the Peat Tense; as Docui, I taught, or did teach. 

4. The Pluperfect (Past Perfect) expresses an acticm or 
event which was past before some other past action or event 
specified in the sentence, and to which it refers; as Docueramj 
I had taught. 

5. The Future Imperfect represents an action or event 
which is yet to come; as DoceBo, I shall or will teach. 

When a future action is spoken of, and another connected with it has not yet 
taken place, the latter is also put in the Future; or in the Future Perfect, If it must 
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be com^ted before the other can begin: as " Faciam si potero;** 1 will do it if I 
can. ** ut sementem /eoer<< ita meteM/* As thon hast sown so wilt thou reap. 

The same Rule applies to the ImperatiTe and to the SabjonctiTe nsed imperatively ; 
aa " Facito hoc obi vola;" Do this when yoa please. 

6. The Future Perfect denotes that a future action or event 
will be completed at, or before another future action or event; 
as Docuero, I shall have taught. 

The Fotare Perfect is sometimes nsed for the Fntnre, to express haste; at Mox 
wUgro, 

The Potential and Subjunctive Moods, 

The Potential and Subjunctive Moods have the Present and 
PcLMt for both states, but no Future Tense. 

1. As there is no Fatare of the Sobjanctive, its place is supplied by the other 
Tenses of the Sabjnnctive; as " lUa de re promisit se acriftuman, quum primam 
nnncinm acixptnetj^* He promised that he would write concerning that matter aa 
soon as he should have received intelligence. 

2. Sometimes the other Subjunctives cannot snpply its place; in this case, there- 
fore, the PeriphraMtic Future must be employed ; thus, for " I do not doubt that he 
will return," we should say, " Non dubito qnin reditunu tit.** Were we to say, 
*' iVofS dubito quin redeai," the expression would imply, " 1 do not doubt that he is 
returning." ** Qutn redierif* would mean "That he has returned." 

3. The Participle in duM must not be used for the Future, but futunan sit^ or e$$et 
with utj or in the Infinitive, ybre, which is of both Tenses, must be employed; as 
" Spero /ore ut vincatnr;" I hope that he will be conquered. 

7- The Present Subjunctive has sometimes a Present, but 
generally a Future signification. 

8. The Imperfect and Pluperfect Tenses Subjunctive are 
variously rendered, according to their connexion with the other 
parts of the sentence. 

9- The Perfect Subjunctive is used only of a completed ac- 
tion, and of the present time; as " Puer de tecto decidit, ut 
crusfregerit;" The boy has fallen from the roof, so that he 
has broken his leg. 

10. The Present and Perfect Subjunctive describe a sup- 
posed or probable action or event, without necessarily implying 
that it does not actually exist, or may not exist; but the Im- 
perfect and Pluperfect exclude the idea of its actual existence; 
as " Si velit," if he wishes; that is, he may or may not wish; 
*^ Si veUet" if he wished or did wish; implying that "he does 
not or did not wish." ' 

1. Sometimes, however, the Pre$ent and Perfact Sabjunctive are nsed even of 
what is meant to be represented as not actually existing, to express in a more lively 
way, that if it did exist, certain consequences would follow; as '*Tu si hie «t« aliter 
jen/foa." 

2. The Particle of contingency is sometimes understood in the Present and Perfect 
Subjunctive; as "IHxerit Epicurus;" Grant that Epicurus coald have said. 

a. The Present and Perfect Subjunctive are used, in a 
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future sense^ to soften an assertion or statement; as '^ Nemo 
istud tibi concedat (concesserit);" No one will grant you 
that 

b. The Present and Perfect Subjunctive are used with 
questions which imply a doubt respecting the probability or 
propriety of an action; as *'Quis posthac numen Junonis ado- 
ret ?" Who will henceforth adore the divinity of Juno ? 

The Premtt and Perfect Sobjanctive are sometimes used instead of an Imperative. 
See Imper. p. 132. 

11. The Periphrastic Conjugation denotes that a person 
has a mind to do, or is upon the point of doing something; as 
" Scripturus sum;" I am about to write, or meditate writing. 

THE CONNEXION OF THE TENSES. 

After the words ut, ne, quo, quo minus, quin, qui, quae, 
quod, quis, and other Particles, that govern the Subjunctive, 
It must be observed that, 

1. The Present Subjunctive is used when the preceding 
Independent Verb expresses a present or future action; and 

2. The Imperfect Subjunctive, when the preceding Verb 
expresses an imperfect, perfect, or pluperfect action. Regard, 
however, must be paid to the proper meaning of the Tenses, 
as well as to the sense of the subject 

1. The Preaent is followed by the Preeent when it relates to a present cirenm- 
stance; as "Bogo te, ut tfmiat;" I ask thee to come. "Pugnat, qaasi pro vitA ooi»> 
tendat;" He fights, as if he contended for life. 

a. Yet the Preeent is followed by the Perfect, when the disconrse is of a jmmC 
SQbJect, and by the FuturCt when it is about a future sabject; as " T%meo ne libros 
meos anAeerim;'* I fear that I have lost my books. "Die mihi, qnando rBdUunu 
ei*;" Tell rae when yon will retnrn. 

b. Sometimes by the Imperfect and Pluperfect, when the sense requires; as "JHc 
mibi, quid faeereej'* "Vic mihi qviid fecisaee." 

S. The Future is followed by the Preeent; as " BogaJbo patrem, nt libram mihi 
entat;'* I will ask my father to boy me a book. 

a. The Future is followed by the Perfect when the discoorse is of a past event; 
as " Cras necesse erit, nt labor Jlnitue ait;" To-morrow it will be necessary that the 
labour have been finished. 

3. The Imperfect is followed by the Imperfect; as " Rogabat me, ut ve ni re m ;** 
He asked me to come. 

a. By the Pluperfect when the sense requires it ; as " Vdlem, nnnqnam te vidi»- 
eem;** I could wish that I had never seen thee. 

4. The Perfect is followed by the Impeifect when it is used simply to express past 
time; as "Puer de tecto deciaU, ut ctm frangeret ;" The boy fell fromt he roof, so 
that he broke his leg. "Pugruarit, quasi pro vit& contenderet;" He fought, as if he 
had contended for life. 

5. The Pluperfect is followed by the Imperfect', as " Timueram ne in morlmm fo- 
dderem;** I had feared that I should fall sick. 

a. Yet the Pluperfect is followed by the Pluperfect when the sense requires it; aa 
" Andiveram, qualisyidaKf /' I had heard what sort of a man he had been. 
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C Verbs similarly sitoated yrMk respect to time tnd cirevmstanee, most be in the 
same Mood and Tense, connected by CopnlHtive and Disjunctive Conjunctions. 
Sometitnea the Conjunctions are nnderstood. 

7. To express different modifications of time, corresponding Tenses must be used; 
as The Preaent with the Perfect; as "Amavieti me et adhnc ama$," 

The Imperfect with the PUqferfect; as ** Sperwoemm semper et turn spera&om." 

The Preaent with the Future; as *'ilmo te et per omnem vitam amabo," 

S. The Infinitive Present is used both of the paei and the preaent, according to the 
Verb on which it depends; as " Credebam te legere;** ** Credo te legere** 

0. The Perfect Infinitive will be followed by the Perfect; as "Arbitramnr nos ea 
pfauMiaae, quae ratio oroescnjusen/;" We think that we have performed those things 
which reason required. 

The Infinitive of the perfect-aorist will be followed by a Tense of past time; as 
''Oandeo me curaioiaae ante senectntem nt beni oteerem;" I am glad that I took care 
before old-age to live well. 

The Present Participle also Is followed by a Verb of past or present time, accoid> 
ing to the Tense of the Verb on which it depends. 

THE ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS IN A LATIN 

SENTENCE. 

In the Arrangement of Words in Latin, the following Rules 
are observed: — 

1. The most important word in the sentence must be placed 
before those connected words which are less important. 

Note 1. In English, the Subject is placed first, next the Verb with its Adverb, and 
then the Object with the words connected with it. The reverse of this frequently 
takes place in Latin, particularly in subjects addressed to the feelings or the imagi- 
nation. The most important words are, in such instances, placed so as to make the 
strongest impression ; those which express the principal object of the discourse, toge- 
ther with its circumstances, being placed the first in the sentence, and those which 
represent the actor or agent frequently the last; as in the following sentences:— 

The Nominative, when emphatic, precedes the Verb, when not emphatic, it fol- 
lows; as '* Ortfis nostri partem patria vindicat" ** Non inteliigwnt hominea, quAm 
inagnum vectigal sit parsimonia." Oblique cases, when emphatic, precede the go- 
verning word; as ** NeceaaUatia inventa antiqniora sunt qu&m voluptatis." When 
not emphatic, they follow; as *' An tam eram mdis? tam ignams rerum, tam expeis 

ctmaaur 

2. In Latin narrative, in didactic composition, or in ordi- 
nary discourse, in which no emphasis is intended, after Con. 
junctions is placed the Subject, then the Oblique Cases, with all 
other unemphatic additions, and, lastly, the Verb. 

NoTi 1. When a descriptive clause is subjoined to the Nominative that cannot 
conveniently stand between the Nominative and the Verb, or when the Nominative 
is closely connected with the succeeding clause by which it is either limited or ex- 
plained, it must follow the Verb; as "JErant omnino itinera duo, quibus itineribas 
d<Hiio exire possent." 

S. Circumstances, that is, the cauae, maimer, huirument, time, or piaee, must be 
expressed before the predicate or thing aflBrmed; as ** Eum fsrro occidi." 

3. An aggregate of particulars, to which any addition is to be expressed, or fh>m 
which any exception is to be made, generally precedes the addition or the exception; 
as *' Ego, praeter caeteraa tu€U virtutea, humanitatem tuam admiror." 

Also, what is common to several objects, either precedes or follows them, but most 
not be placed with one exclusively ; as " In acriptoribua legendis et imitandis," or 
*' In legendis Imitandisqne acriptari^" and not " In legendis aer^torUma et ini- 
tandis.'^ 
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4. The Verb is seldom placed at the end of the proposttioo, %vheii either this la too 
long for the hearer to be kept in expectation of it, or when too many Terbs would 
come together at the end. 

5. Sometimes the most important word is placed at the end of the sentence^ In 
order that the reader's attention may dweU opou it. 

3. Words connected in sense should be as close as possible 
to each other; and the words of one clause should never be 
mixed with those of another. 

When* for instance, Horace says, " Terrarum domvnm ewhit ad deot,** it is impos- 
sible to ascertain whether " TWrarum domino§'* refer to the Romans or to the gods. 

4. The word governed is placed before the word which go- 
verns it; as " Carthaginiensium dux; Laudis avidus; HoHem 
fiidit." 

Mach, however, depends whether the governed or governing word is the more 
important. 

1. The proper name mast precede the name of the ranic or profession, &c. or a 
word put in apposition; as '* Cicero orator; Agi» rex; Cyprut insola/' Except the 
emphasis falls upon the common Noun; as " Pont^es Scaevola," to distingnish him 
fh>m the Aagar. 

3. The Vocative either introduces the sentence, or is placed amongst the first 
words; as "Credo, oos, jndices." 

3. When the Adjectiee is emphatic, it precedes the Substantive; but when the 
Subttantive is emphatic, the Adjective follows. In other cases, the position of the 
Adjective is various, sometimes before and sometimes after the Substantive. 

a. The adjectives prirmu, tneditUf ultimua, extremtu, nmmnu, infimus, tmtia, m^re- 
rniM, r^iqtnu, caetents, are generally placed before the Substantive. 

b. When the Substantive governs another in the Genitive, the Adjective generally 
precedes both; as **J?uo Platonis praecepta." 

c. When the Substantive is governed by a Preposition, the Adjective is frequently 
pat before the Substantive; as *' MojfnA ex parte." 

d. If two Adjectives refer to the same Noun, the Pronoan is often inserted be- 
tween them ; a» " Libero iuo et admirabili ingenio delector." 

5. Some words have a fixed and determinate situation in 
the sentence. 

1. The Pronouns hie, is, t22e, Ute, generally precede their Substantives, and if nsed 
substantively, are placed before the Participle; as "Hoc tempore;** "Eo r^fnanU" 

2. The Relative generally follows the Antecedent, and should be placed as near to 
it as possible. 

a. The Relative is generally the first word in its own clanse. When it connects a 
sentence with a preceding sentence, and is equivalent to et xUe, et hie, et it, or to the 
Pronouns without the Conjunction, it must be the first word ; as " Lando enm» ^iis 
deum colit." "Factum hoc est. Quod quis negat?" 

8. Adverb* are generally placed inunediately before the words which they qualify ; 
as " Nihil tarn aspemm." 

a. Aim, qualifying a single word, is placed immediately before it; as " Aim te 
reprehendo;" but when qualifying a whole proposition, and not a single word. It 
must stand before the Verb; and before the JSnite Verb, if an Infinitive depends 
upon it. 

4. Preposi/iofM are either placed immediately before their Case, or separated fh>m 
it only by a Genitive Case, belonging to the word which they govern. See Note 3, 
b. c. above. 

0. Ccmjmetioru generally introduce the clause to which they belong; as " Af ai 
dares hanc vim." 

a. But 9ie and tw are added to the latter of the two words which they senre to 
oonnect; as "Albus ateme. Ne is placed after the first word; as "Loqname/" 
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Aulem, mOm, verd, qtioqm, quidem, are feserally pbeed after tke wtamA woid in 

Ibe cUase, and sometimeB after the third; as Itte autem, £go awiwi. 

Nam, namqtie, at,'verwn, tad, etenim, equUem, ergo, Iffthar, itaqm, tamen, fre- 
quently stand the first, sometimes the second. 

JVe qiddem most always be separated; as ** Ne legere qtddem didicit" Aim md 
are eommonly separated. 

a. Words of a similar kind, and those expressing a eoninui, slioald be as close to- 
gether as possible; as ** JlfaiMit«Mm«m larat;" " Appetis jpgciininw, virtutem abjicis." 
** Exclador ego, iUe recipitor." 

a. The words which are opposed to each other, should, as maeh as possible, be of 
the same part of speech, thns a Noun shonld answer to a Moon, &c. 

DIBECTIOKS FOB TRAK8LATING. 

1st. Closely adhere to the actual on|er, and whatever wwds may be emitted, let 
them be taken as soon as possible. 

Sod. Whatever words are taken together, let them stand In the actual order. 

3rd. Take together, or in immediate succession, words which are in regimen or 
eoncofd. 

4th. Take together, or in immediate succession, the whole of a duster of words. 

6th. Let the sentences stand in the actual order, and take the dependent sentence 
in its. proper place. 

flth. With the preceding limitations, take as few words together as poaaiUe. 

7tii. Be as literal as possible. 

Noted— The sJbofe Ralei thoidd Iw deviated firom, only when to obtenre them would destroy penpi- 
. cvitj. 

GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 

Grammatical Figures are certain deviations from the gene- 
ral analogy of the language^ either in £t3rmology or Syntax. 

I. TIGU&ES BELATIira TO ORTHOO&AFHT AMD ETTMOLOOT. 

1. Prosthesis adds a letter or syllable to the beginning of a 
word; as gnatus for natus, Mamercus for Marcus, 2. Epetu 
thesis inserts a letter or syllable in the middle of a word; as 
reUiquias for reliquiae, induperator for imperator. S. Paragoge 
adds to the end; as mittier for mitti. All these are merely 
older forms of spelling. 

1. Aphaer^sis takes away a letter or syllable from the be. 
ginning of a word; as 'st for est, ponire for deponihre, 2. Syn~ 
cdpe rejects a letter or syllable from the middle of a word; 
as periclum for periculum, dtxti for dixisti, deum for deorunu 
S. Apocdpe cuts off a letter or syllable from the end; as tun' 
for tune, satin for satisne. 

Metathesis transposes a letter or syllable; as accerto for 
areessa. 

Antithesis pats one letter for another; as faciundum for 
Jaciendunu 
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Archaism is the use of antiquated words or modes of spelling; 
as oUi for illi, pictai for pictae, siem for sim. It is chiefly 

used by poets. 

« 

II. FIOUEES IV BTKTAX. 

The Figures of Syntax consist of four kinds; Ellipsis, Pie- 
anasm, Enallage, and Hi/perbaton. 

1. Ellipsis. 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of one or more words necessary 
to complete the regular Syntax; as Ita aiunt, supply homines. 
Bauds te volo, that is^ In pauds verbis ad te alloqui ego volo. 

Grammarians have generally incladed the followiog under this head; A^fndittm, 
Zeugma, SyUepna, and Prolepnt. 

1. Atynd^ton is the omission of ConJ auctions j as Doctrinoan, mrtutem cano: et 
being understood. 

2. Zeugma is when an Adjective or a Verb, referring to different Sabstaatives, 
agrees with the nearest ; as Et genus et virtiw, nisi cam re, vUior alg& est. Qoamvis 
iUe niger, qoamvis tu Candidas ewes. 

3. Syllepgls is when an Adjective or a Verb, joined to different Sabstantives, 
agrees in Gender with the Mascaline rather than with the Feminine, Sec or in Per- 
son with the First rather than with the Second, &c.; as "Pater et mater morfni 
sant." " Sustulifnm manos et ego et Balbas." 

4. Proleptit is when the parts are mentioned after the whole, thongh differing from 
it in Number or Person, without repeating the Verb or Adjective; as "Exercitus 
hostiam dao, alter ab urbe, alter a GaJUd, obttant," for '* EKercitos hostium duo ob> 
stant, alter ab urbe obttat, alter a GaUid obstat." 

2. Pleonasm. 

2. Pleonasm is the use of more words than are necessary 
to complete the sense; as Oculis vidi, for vidi; Sic ore locutus 
est, for sic locutus est 

A real Pleonasm roast be avoided, especially in prose. The word nH in the fol- 
lowing sentence is Pleonastic: "Factns Scipio est Cfonsal bis, primum ante tempua, 
iternm siM sao tempore." 

But in many of the instances of it alleged from good authors, the words supposed 
to be redondant will be found to add something to the meaning or to the force of the 
sentence. 

To the Pleonasm belong the following: 

1. Parelcon is the addition of an unnecessary Particle to a word; as "Egoinel, 
adesiium, vidests. 

8. Polysgnditon^ is the repetition of Coi^unctions; as '* Uni Eunu^pie Notna^ue 
ruunt, creber^utf procellis Africus." 

3. Hendt&dyi expresses one thing, as if it were two; as " Pateris libamus et auro," 
inatead of "patent aurei* libamus/' 

4. PeriphraHs uses many words to express one thing; as " Teneri ftettu oofana/' 
that is, agrU. 

3. Enallage. 

S. Enallage is the change or substitution of one Grender, 
Number^ Case^ Mood, Tense, or Person for another; as Qwe 
loca Numidia appellatur; for appellantur. Dare classibiu 
"•'^ros; for classes austris. 
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It mnflt be observed that Latin writers did not malie ose of this fifpire at pleasure. 
Some reason coald generally, if not always, be assigned for sabstitating one Case, 
Hood, Sec, for another. 

To EnaUAge belong the following : 

1. Antimgria is the use of one part of Speech for another; as "Popnlum lat^ re- 
gem :** for TegnanJtetn, 

2. SynSMM is when the Adjective or the Verb agrees with its snbject, not in Gram- 
mar bat only in sense; as "Pan in cracem acH sunt, pan bestiis objecti." 

3. Hellenism is an imitation of Greek construction; as 
"Abstineto irarumj" for ab iris. "Sensit medios delapsus 
Achivosy" that is, se delapsumfuisse* 

4. Archaism, in Syntax, is when an old mode of construe^ 
tion is used, as when utar, abutor, andjruor, govern an Accfu 
sative; Absente nobis; for absentibus nobis or me absente. 

4. HyperbHton, 

Hyperbaton is the violation of the common arrangement 
of words in a sentence. 

It is divided into Aruutrophe, ffytteron proteron, Synchfftis, TmetUt and Paren' 

1. Aiuutrdphe places that word last, which ought to precede; as "Hie aceensa 
fmper ;** for tuper hia aceensa. 

9. Hffttiron prdtiron pots that first in the sentence which is last in the sense; as 
" Moriamur, et in media arma mamas." 

3. Synchpne is a confused arrangement of words; as "Saxa WHxmt ItaU mediit 
gwB injhictibua arasj" for **qtuB eaxa in mediiejluctilnu Itali vacant arat.** 

4. Ttneeie separates a compoaod word by the insertion of another word; as "per 
niihi grahan feceris," that is, pergratum, 

5. Parenthesis is the interruption of a sentence by the in- 
sertion of some word or words; as "Tityre, dum r^dSo (brevis 
est via,) pasce capellas." 

A Barbarism is the use of a word which is foreign to the 
language; as stavi for steti. 

A Solecism is a construction contrary to the Rules of Syn- 
tax; as ''Acuta gladius;" for acutus gladius: "Faveo te;" for 
Javeo tibu 
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IV.— PROSODY. 

Prosody teaches the Quantity or proper pronunciation of 
syllables, and the laws of verte. 

QUANTITY. 

The Quantity of a syllable signifies the time occupied in 
pronouncing it. 

Syllables are either long or short A long syllable occupies 
twice the time in pronouncing it that a short one does. Long 
syllables are marked thus "; as mensai; short syllables thus *'; 
as pStSr. 

Every syllable must be either long or short; those which 
are sometimes the one and sometimes the other, are called 
common. 

A syllable is said to be long or short, 1st by nature or cuS" 
torn, or 2nd by authority. 

When the quantity of a syllable is not fixed by some par- 
ticular Rule, it is said to be long or short by authority, that is, 
by the usage of the poets; thus IS in iSgo is short, because it 
is always made so by the poets. 

The ancient poets sometimes made syllables long or short, 
contrary to the Rules of Prosody; that liberty is called PoetL 
cat License. 

The last syHaUe bat one ia a word is called the PemdHma, or, bj coutractioii, the 
Penult, and the last bat two, the ArUepenultiina. 

QUANTITY OF THE FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 

1. One vowel before another in the same word is short; as 
dSiis; or before h and a vowel; as trdho, mihi; because A, in 
verse, is considered merely as a breathing. 

Exceptions, a. The e in the Genitive and Dative of the 
Fifth Declension, is long when preceded by ty as diei, speciei; 
otherwise it is short. 

h. I is long mfto when not followed by r; disfieham; but 
short when followed by r; z&fierem. 

Genitives ending in ius have the % long in prose, but com- 
mon in verse; but aUus is always long, and altSrius always 
short 
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Proper names in eius and dius, have* the antepenult^ and 
in the Vocative the penult^ long; as Pompeiiis, Cdiiis, Pompei, 
Cdu 

A, the penult in the old form of the Genitive of the First 
Declension^ is long; as aqudi: and also the first syllable in der, 
ditis, ekeu, is long. 

c. The first syllable in lo, oke, and Didna is common. 

2. A Diphthong is long; as oMrum, tnusde. 

a. But prw, in composition^ is short before a vowel; as 
prwire. 

3. Contracted syllables are long; thus mi for miki, cogo for 
cddgo, alius for aliius, sis for si vis. 

4. A vowel is long by position, 1st before two consonants, 
either in the same word, as helium, or in two words, as sem^- 
per Deus; 2nd. before the double consonants X, Z, and // 
as dxis. 

Id the componnds of jugum the preceding vowel is short before j; as bijugtu, 
quadr1jugu$. 

a. If the second consonant is either / or r, a vowel naturally 
short becomes common in verse; as pdtris or pdtris, from 
pdter; tenibrce or tenehras* In prose, however, it is always 
short; as pdtris, ten^hras. If the vowel is naturally long, it 
continues so; as dtra, from dter. 

When ^ or r comes before the other consonants, or when it 
belongs to a different syllable, the vowel is long; as drte, 
dbUuo, 5b»ruo, quamob^rem. 

b. When the last syllable of a word ends with a short vowel, 
and the next word begins with two consonants, the preceding 
short vowel is sometimes, though rarely, made long; as ''Date 
teld, jcandite muros." 

DERIVATIVZ WOBDS. 

Derivative and compound words retain the quantity of their 
simples; as iSgebam from l^go, legeram from legi, Amicus from 
dmo, invideo from video, perjurus from juris. 

The qaantity of the simple word is not altered by the change of the vowel or 
diphthong in the conipoand; as eoncido flrom cdda, conOdo firom cmdo. 

Exceptions. 1. Perfects and Supines of two syllables have 
the first syllable long, though the Present is short; as vidi, 

02 



IdO 
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vtsum, from video. Bat these Perfects bibi, d^di, ftdi, (from 
Jindo) ttSti, Httiy sctdi, iuli, (and when a vowel follows, as rut,) 
have the iSrst syllable short ; and also these Supines, cUutn, 
(from cieo) ddtum, itutn, Utum, rittutn, rutnm, f&tum, sHum, 
and stdtum, from sto. 

All other Perfects and Snpinei retain, in the first syllable, the qnantiiy of the 
Present; as fi6co, vdcavi, vdcatwn; except p69ui, pdntum, from pifno; gimd,g9m' 
turn, from giffno; $dhiimn and vdhitmmf firom aotoo and voliw. 

Sapines of more than two syllables in atmn. Stum, and Htwm, have the pennit long. 
So also Sapines in ftum, from Perfects in Ivi, (except eo and its cMnpoimds); but 
all other Supines in Itum have the penult short; as momdt nun^tum. rarticiples in 
ruB have the penalt long; as aauUHnu. 

2. Perfects formed by reduplication, have the two first syL 
lables short; as tutudi from tundo, cicini from cano; except 
cecidi from caedo, and pepedi, and those in which' the middle 
syllable is made long by position; as m&mordi from mordeo, 

1. The following words have a long vowel fh>m a aAorf one in the root ^— 

amlatum from ambio, 
cifmo -~ c5ma» 

hlfmOmu — 
hUmor — 
hpbermu — 
nOnuM — 
imbedUui — 
jCggrum — 
junior — 
Idtema — 



h9mo, 

hfimns, 

hj^emsy 

n9vem, 

bftcnlosy 

jlignm. 

Jtlvenis, 

Iftteo, 

2. The following have 



leatt legit tnm 16go» 



Utera 
' mUciro 

mOlet 

penuria 

penOna 



reglna, > * 



hno, lltnm, 

m&cer, 

m&veo, 

mSla, 

pSnns, 

persOno, 



•Mer fhm sCdeo, 

•9dUS — - S&COS, 

»t%pendium— stips, stTpift, 



nuptcio 
tMgUla — 
x>9mer — 
vox, vOcia — 
dH, (Imper.) 



sasplcor, 

t«go, 

v6mo, 

v0eo, 

is long, bat 



the other tenses are short. 



a thort vowel Arom a Im^ one in (he root : — 



agnXtuB 1 

cognUut >fit>mnOtns, 
ndta ) 
Arena "^ 

dnmdoj 
Artupex 
bUbuhu 
dejero\ 

dtUo 



— ftreo, 

— Rra, 

— bttbns, 

— jOro, 

— dltis. 



eauiidlau^ 
fatidicua V— dlco, 
maled1ou$ J 



'] 



flrom 



veridiau 

dicas 

dUerhu 

dux, dIkcU — 

f&rfna 

fides 

perfiduB 

figUra 

fr&gWg 

lUeema 

mdmiUa 

mdle$tuM 

nAto 

OdUtm 



]- 



dlco, 

dTssero^ 

dflcOf 

fBr, 

fido, 

fingOy 

frango, 

Itlceo, 

mftnuna, 

m9les, 

no, nfttnm, 

(Ali, 



pAeiacor, 

umUba > 

prenlibaS 

pUgil 

quMUm 

aAgax 



from pftx, picit, 

— nabo, 

~ pognos, 

— qaSlna, 

— sftglo. 



aemiadpitua — sOpitns, 



alUfiUum 
wpor — 

atAtio ") 
atAiua f 
atAbiUo f — 
atAbuhtmj 
tAdum 



signnm, 
sOpio, 

sUltnm, 



-— vBdo, 



S, Prepositions of one syllable are long in composition when 
they end with a vowel, and shori when they end with a conso- 
nant; as deduco, dboleo, 

1. Bat Prepositions, terminating in a vowel, are ahort, when prefixed to words 
beginning with a vowel; as dioaculorf and those which end in a consonant are loiy 
when placed before anodier consonant; as admitto, 

S. Pro, in Greek words, is short ; as prSphetcu In Latin words, it is generally 
long; as prOdo: bnt sometimes short; as prdcella, pri^fugio, Se and di (for dte) are 
long in compound words, except in dirinto and dUartua. Be, in compoand wMda, is 
generally short; as rgmitto, except in the Impersonal Verb refert, and In several 
compoond words in which the following c<ms<maat is supposed to have been fortDcrly 
dbobled; as In relliaio, reUiquUs. I and o, at the end of the first component part of 
a word, are generally short; as omnHpotena, hddie, O is short in Amiito, Sptrior. 
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aUAHTITT OF THS X.AflT 8TI.I.ABI.S* 

A Vow0i at the end of s Word. 

1 . ^, /, 0, C/", final, are long. 

Exceptions, a. All Cases in a, except the Ablative, are 
short; also ejd, itd, posted, putd, quid, put adverbially. Greek 
Vocatives in a from Nominatives in as, as Mned, are long ; 
but the Vocative of Nominatives in ies, is short; as Orestd, 

Sometimes the words contra and itltra, and nnmerals in ffinta, have tlie final TOwel 
flkort; as trigkUA: but (eoeraUy tlic final vowel is long in these words. 

Ex. h. Nisi, quasi. Neuters in t, as gummi, and Greek 
Datives and Vocatives in t or si, are short; as Dapknidi, 
Daphnt, heroisi. 

Mihi, tihi, sihi, ibi, uhi, are common. 

Sicutif necubi, and tecuM, are short ; utt has i long, bat uttque and uttnam have t 
short. 

Ex. c. Amhi^, dud, modd, (and its compounds) scid, did, 
egd, ilUcd, prqfectd, and cedo, (tell me) are short Nominatives 
in 0, as leo, are common; also aded, denud, ergo, (used for 
igiiur), idcircd, ideo, porrd, postremd, retro, serd, verd, and 
quando. 

The Gemnd in do is sometimes, though rarely, foand short. 

2. E final, is short. 

Exceptions. The Ablative of the Fifth Declension, and its 
compounds, as re, die; quare, pridiej the Vocative and Ab- 
lative of Greek nouns of the First Declension in e, as Anchise; 
plural Greek nouns, as Temple; and the second person singular 
of the Imperative of the Second Conjugation, as mone, are 
long; but cav^i, vale, vidS, and responds, are sometimes found 
short 

Monosyllables are long; as me, te; except the enclitics qu^, 
n6, vH, and pt^, c^, t^, joined to words; as suapti, hujusci, 
tuts. Adverbs derived from Adjectives of three terminations 
are long; as docte, except benS, malS, infernS, and supernS, 
which are short Fere, ferme, and oke, are long. 

$. T, which occurs only in Greek words, is short 

A Consonant at the end of a Word. 

4. Monosyllabic nouns ending with a consonant are long; 
as nU, sal, sol, far, fur, jus, ver; but cdr, fH, mSl, vir, ds, 
(pssis), vds, {vddis), are short 
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a. Monosyllables ending in a consonant, and not being noons, 
are short; as tit, dn, in, dd, quid, is, qvXs; but en, non, qum, 
sin, cur, and par, with its compounds, are long. 

5. In words of more than one syllable, B, D, L, N, R, T, 
final, are short 

It most be remembered that in tbece cases the next word must begin with a TOweL 

a. But nouns in er, making eris in the Genitive, as crater, 
crateris; also aer, cether, and Hebrew words, as Daniel, are 
long. Also Greek noims in an, en, in, increasing long in the 
Genitive, as Titan, hymen, delphin, are long. The Verb it, 
in the Perfect, (by syncope for ivit or iit), is long. 

M, at the end of a word, is cot off before a vowel: the earlier writers often iire- 
senred it, and made the syllable short. It is still short in componnd words, as ctr> 
cUmago. 

6. C final, is long. 

a. But n^c and don^c are short; the Pronoun hie, hoc, in 
the Nominative and Accusative, is common, but generally 
short; hie (here) is long, fac is generally short 

7. AS, ES, OS, final, are long. 

Exceptions, a. But Ands, andtis, and vds, vddis; the Greek 
Nominatives which make ddis or ddos in the Genitive, as 
IRas, Pallds; and Greek Accusatives Plural of the Third 
Declension in as, as herods, are short 

b. Nouns in es, of the Third Declension, increasing shor^ 
as milis, miRtis, (except ceres, paries, aries, abies, and pes, 
with its compounds, which follow the general rule) are short; 
also es from sum, with its compounds, the Preposition penSs, 
and the Nominatives Plural of Greek words which increase in 
the Genitive have is short; as Arcades. 

Eb from edo is long* 

c. Os is short in compds, impds, 6s (ossis) exds, and in 
Greek words and cases in 6s; as Delds, Tethy6s, 

8. IS, US, final, are short 

Exceptions, a. Plural cases in is, as musis, are long; also 
Nouns in is increasing long, as glis, Salamis, Simms; is, is 
long in the Second Person Singular of Verbs, when the Second 
Person Plural is itis; as audis, with ^bm, gratis, vis. Ris, in 
the Future Perfect, is common. 

6. Us is long in the Genitive Singular, and the Nominative, 
Accusative, and Vocative Plural of the Fourth Declension, as 
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gradus; and in Nouns of the Third Dedension which have u 
in declining; as virtus, viriutis. Us for ou, in Greek words^ 
is long; as Pantkus, 

9« Ys, at the end of a word, is short, as Capps, except in 
words which have yn in the Accusative Singular, as Trachya. 

10. Greek words used in Latin follow their original quan- 
tity; thus. All syllables which have in Greek an € (epsHon) or 
an o (omicron), are short; while those which have an 37 (eta), 
an w (omSga), or a diphthong, are long. 

11. The last syllable of every line is common. 

SCANNING. 

Scanning is the division of a verse into its several feet, in 
order to ascertain whether their quantity and place are agree- 
able to the rules of metre. 

A Verse is a certain number of syllables so disposed as to 
form one line of poetry. 

A Verse, when it contains tbie exact number of syllables, is called AcatdtecHe; 
when it wants one syllable at the end to complete the measure, it is called CatalecHc; 
when it wants two syllables, it is called Brachycatalectic ; when it has a redundant 
syllable or foot, it is called HmenxUatectic, or Hypermeter; when it wants one 
syllable at the beginning, it is called Acefhtdta. 

A foot is a portion of a verse consisting of two or more 
syllables. 

The principal feet are the following : — 

1. A Spondee, consisting of two long syllables; as omnts, 

2. An Iambus, a short and a long syllable; as dmdns. 

3. A Trochee, a long and a short syllable; as serviis. 

4. A Pyrrhic, two short syllables; as d^us» 

5. A Dactyl, one long and two short syllables; asjrtgidd^ 

6. An Anapaest, two short and one long syllable; as pUtas. 

7. A Tribrach, three short syllables; as d6minus, 

8. A Choriambus, a long, two short, and a 1 - ^v/w - 

Cassura is the division of a foot between different words, so 

that the last syllable of a word becomes the first syllable of a 

foot; as the syllable tee in the following line: — 

Pinguis et ingra|/ii prSm^jretur caseus urbi. 

1. The CcBsura is generally a long syllable; but, when it falls on a syllable natorally 
short, it sometimes renders it long; as ott in 

Omnia | vincit am|dr, et | nos cejdamns a|mori. 

8. If there is only one cceiura, it is commonly in the third foot ; as 

Minnas ab | \ix\z\0ro S8e|clonim | nascitor j ordo. 
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FIGURES IN SCANNING. 

Figures in Scanning are the various changes made on words 
to adapt them to the verse. They are Elision,* Synasresis, 
Diceresis, Systdk, and Diastdle. 

By Elision, a vowel or dipththong, or an m with a vowel be- 
fore it, is cut off at the end of a word, if the following word 
begins with a vowel or an k; as 

COnticujer^ 0m|ng8 lD|tenti|qu0Oi& tS|nebAnt. 

Monstrtcm h0r|rendum i]i|f(5rm6 in|gens cQi|lQmSn &d|emptam. 

Scanned as if written monstr* hor\rend* tn|/on»* inlgens cut, \ &c 

1. Sometimes the Elirion takes place at the end of a verse, when the next word 
begins with a vowel; u 

Sternitar | infe|Iix alijeno | vnlnere, ( coelnmifiiff 
iidtpicit . 

f. A verse is rendered inharmonious when there are several Elisions ; at 
Primam nam inqairam, qnid sit farerd hoc; si erit in te. 

8. Ah, O, hei, heu, pro, §i, wb, vaht and also most other Monosyllables, are seldom 
elided; as 

O et I de Lati|&, O | et de | gente Sajbina.] 

Other long vowels and diphthongs sometimes remain nnelided; and are then ge- 
nerally made short; as 

Victor ap|ad rapi{dam SimO|@nta snb | Hid | alto. 

Sometimes also the m is not elided ; as 

Et tan|tnm vene|rata vi|rflm, hflne | sedala I caret. 

Synostosis or Crasis is the contraction of two vowels into 

one; as Di for Dii; alveo, deinde, pronounced as if written 

alvo, dinde. So also in 

Nee tantum Rhodope miratur et Ismams Orph^a. 

I. Sytuergti* is frequently employed in the following words: antehac, antett, eUveo, 
eadem, eodem, cui, huic, deett, aeerat, deerit, deJtUtc, dein, deincep$, deinde, dii, diit. 
Of &c. 

% I and u are sometimes changed into^ and t>, and joined in pronnndatton with 
the following vowel; as abjete for abieU, tenvit for temu». 

Diceresis is the division of one syllable into two, either by 
resolving a diphthong into its component parts, or changing v 
into u; as auldi for auke, soluit for solvit. 

Sysidle shortens a long syllable to suit the exigency of the 
verse; as 

Obstupujl 8tS/^|rantque comae; et vox faucibus hastit. 

Diastdle lengthens a short syllable; as 

Atque hie ) Prsftm^|des : Nihil O tibi amice relietum. 

* Eliaion Is frequently divided into Syr^kepha and MctUiprig, 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERSE. 

1, An Hexameter or Heroic verse consists of six feet, of 
which the four first may be either Dactyls or Spondees, but 
the fifth must be a Dactyl, and the sixth a Spondee; as 

TityrS | tQ pStii|lae rSc)i|bftn8 sflb \ tSgminJS | ffigL 
Inf&n|dam re|gin& jii|beB rSn8|Tftr2 d5|l0rem. 

a. A Spondee sometimes, but rarely, occurs in the fifth 
place, and then a Dactyl is generally found in the fourth; as 
Cftril d2|Qm sJ^b^jlSs in&g|nflin JSvts | Incr€|m€ntQm. 

Verses thus constructed are called Spondaic. 

]. An Hexameter should not end in a word of more than three syllablei; the ftrf- 
lowing line is therefore fanlty : 

Aogescnnt aliae gentes, aliae tmmnmtMr, 

Nor shooM it end in two dissyllables ; as 

Semper nt indacar, blandot offers mtM mMua, 

except a monosyllable precedes them; as 

Parcite, oves, nimiam procedere ; non ben^ ripae. 

Nor in a monosyllable; as prcelia rubricd picta out carbone, vdut ti; except ano- 
ther monosyllable precedes; as Principibua plaeume vMb, mom vUima Imu ett. 

S. In every verse there mnst be a csesnra, the following is therefore deficient in 
this respect: 

Romae | msBnia | termit | impiger | Hannibal i armis. 

3. A verse in which Dactyls greatly predominate, saggest the idea of rapid motion : 
while those chiefly composed of Spondees give the idea of slowness and labonr. 

2. A Pentameter consists of five feet, and is divided into 
two parts; the former consisting of two feet, either Dactyls or 
Spondees, and a long syllable; the latter always containing 
two Dactyls and a long syllable; as 

IntSr|dflm l&crylm» || pdndSr& | yOcis liiib|ent. 

a. £ach part is called a pefithemimer, as it contains at least 
five syllables. The long syllable of the first penthemimer 
should always end a word, and should not be cut off by 
elision. 

1. A Pentameter sabjoined to an Hexameter forms what is termed the JEl^tae 
verse; as 

Hie locns exignns, qni snstinet atria Vestae, 

Tanc erat intonsi regia magna Nnmse. 

S. A Pentameter shoald not end with a word of three syllables; the following Is 
therefore incorrect: 

Qnolibet nt saltern rare ftui Ueeai. * 

It should not end in a monosyllable; as 

Aot facere, haec a te dictaqae factaqae «nnt» 

anless a monosyllable goes before. 

The two last words should not end in a short a; as 

Sis felix, et sint Candida ybla tua. 
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Also the PronooD Im, Adjectives, Participles, Adverbs, Conjanctions, and Prepoti- 
tioDB are excluded fh>m the end of a Poitameter. Noons and Verbs generally form 
the proper ending of a Pentameter. 

3. In both Hexameters and Pentameters, Rhyming mast be av<^ded; as 

Qaserebant flaros per nerons omne favosa 

3. Asclepiadean verse consists of a Spondee^ a Dactyl, a 
Caesura, and two Dactyls; as 

MiBC6|nils &tS|vi8 1 6dYtg | r£gibu8.| 

4. Glyconian verse consists of three feet, a Spondee, and 

two Dactyls ; as 

Reddfts I Inc51fi|m6m prSc5r. 

5. Sapphic and Adonian. Sapphic verse consists of five 
feet, a Trochee, a Spondee, a Dactyl, and two Trochees; as 

IntS|g^r vilte 8cSl£|risqiie | pOriis. 

Adonian verse consists of a Dactyl and a Spondee; as 

Terriiit | Orbfim. 
The Sapphic and Adonian are always connected in stanzas, 
consisting of three lines of the former and one of the latter. 

6. Pherecratian verse consists of three feet, a Spondee, a 

Dactyl, and a Spondee; as 

Nigris I a6qu8r& | TSntls. 

7. Phaleucian verse consists of five feet, a Spondee, a Dac- 
tyl, and three Trochees; as 

SflmmOm | nCc mStii|A8 dijem iiSc|Opt&. 

8. The Alcaic stanza consists of four lines, of which the two 
first are Major Dactylic Alcaic; the third, Archilochian 
Iambic Dimeter Hypermeter; and the fourth. Minor Dactylic 
Alcaic. 

The Major Dactylic Alcaic consists of a Spondee, (or an 
lamhus), an Iambus, a Caesura, and two Dactyls; as 
Vides, I lit fil|tfl II 8tSt nirS | oftndtdfim. 
S5rac|t£, nSc | jftm || 8Q8tmS|ftnt Snils. 

The Archilochian Iambic Dimeter Hypermeter has a Spon- 
dee in the first and third places, an Iambus in the second and 
fourth, and a Caesura at the end of the line; as 

Siive I I&b5|rante8, | g»a|que. 

The Minor DactyUc Alcaic consists of two Dactyls fol- 
lowed by two Trochees; as 

FlflmtnH I c0ii8tttS|rInt &|cQto. 

9- Iambic verse is of two kinds, one containing four feet 
and the other six. Iambics of four feet are called Iambic 
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Dimeter; of six. Iambic Trimeter, and were so called because 
among the Greeks two feet were considered only as one mea^ 
sure in Iambic verse. At first this kind of verse admitted 
Iambics only; thus 

Dimeter — Inar\stt (Bs\tuo\aiu8. 

Trimeter — Siits \ ^t tp\8& Ro\tn& vt\r%bi28 \ ruU. 

Afterwards, in the first, third, and fifth places, besides an Iam- 
bus, they admitted a Spondee, an Anapaest, and a Tribrach. 
A Tribrach is also found in the second and fourth places. 
The last is always an Iambus. 

Comic writers often use a verse of eight feet, called Tetrameter 
or Octdndrius. They admit different feet indiscriminately in 
every place, except the last. Such also are the metres of Phaedrus. 

10. Scazontict are the same as Iambics, except that they have a Spondee in the 
last, and an Iambus in the fifth place. 

11. lyochaica are generally Catalectic Teirameten, that is, eight feet wanting a 
syllable. They regularly admit only a Trochee and a Tribrach in the first, third, 
fifth, and seventh places. In the even places they receive also a Spondee, a Dactyl, 
and an Anapaest. 

The comic writers use the same mixtare in Trochaics as in Iambics; bat they 
never admit an lambas in the former, or a Trochee in the latter. 

12. The Anacreontic consists of three lambases and a long syllable. The first foot 
may be either a Spondee, an Anapaest, or a Tribrach; as 

PillOr I fjigftt I rfibofrem. 

This metre may be called an Iambic JHmeter CataheHc, 

13. The Archilochian Heptameter consists of seven feet, of which the four first are 
either Dactyls or Spondees, and the three last Trochees ; as 

SolvYtiir I ftcrYs hY|9ms grft)tft vTcS | verYs|St Fi&|vOnT. 

14. Iambic Trimeter Catalectic consists of five feet and a Caesara, and admits of 
the same varieties as Iambic Trimeter, having, however, an lambns in the fifth place, 
from the deficiency of a syllable in the sixth ; as 

TribantlqoS sTc|c&s m&|chYn&e | c&rllnas. 

15. TVochaic Dimeter Catalectic consists of three Trochees, with a Caesara; as 

NOn S|btlr nSjqae adrSltlm. 

16. The Choriambic Dimeter is sometimes combined with the Greater Sapphic, 
The Choricanbic Dimeter consists of one Choriambic, an IambDs,and a Caesura; and 
the Greater Sapphic of a Trochee, a Spondee, a Dactyl, and a Caesara, with another 
Dactyl and two Trochees; as 

L^dYS dTc I p)Sr Om|nes. 

Te dS|Os 0|rO SfbSlrTm | cOr pi5pS|re8 S]m&nd8. 

17. The Choriamhic Pentameter consists of a Spondee, three Choriambics, and an 
Iambic; as 

Ta nS 1 qa&esYSrTs, | scIrS nSf&s, | qaCm mYhY, qoCm | tTbl. 

18. Dactylic Tetrameter Acatalectic consists of the last four feet of an Hexa- 
meter; as 

Allt Eph«|siim bYm&jnsvK C5|ilnthT. 

Iliis verse is combined in alternate lines with the Hexameter, in Horace, Book 
First, Odes 7 and 28. 

19. The Ionic a minore, employed in Horace, B. 3. Od. 12, contains eight feet, 
having a Pyrrhic and a Spondee alternately ; as 

MYs«|rftn«m est | nSqA« &{mlin | d&rS | ladfim | nSqtte | dOlcT. 
SO. The Minor Archilochian contains two Dactyls and a Caesara ; as 

ArbttrYlbflsqaC c5]mfte. 

P 
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A TABLE 

Shewing the various forms of Metre combined by Horace in his Lyric 
compositions, and which have been explained in the preceding 
pages. 



1. Two greater Alcaics combined with one Archilochian Iambic Di- 
meter Hypermeter, and one Minor Alcaic in Book I. Odes 9, 16, 17) 
26, 27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 37- B. II. Od. 1, 3, 6, 7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 
19, 20. B. III. Od. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 17, 21, 23, 26, 29. B. IV. Od. 4, 
9, 14, 15. 

2. Three Sapphics combined with one Adonic in Bk. I. Od. 2, 10, 
12, 20, 22, 25, 30, 32, 38. Bk. II. Od. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 16. Bk. III. 
Od. 8, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 27. Bk. IV. Od. 2, 6, 11. Bk. VI. Od. I. 

3. One Glyconic and one Asclepiadic in Bk. I. Od. 3, 13, 19, 36. 
Bk. III. Od. 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28. Bk. IV. Od. 1, 3. 

4. One Iambic Trimeter and one Iambic Dimeter in Bk. V. Od. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

5. Three Asclepiadics and one Glyconic in Bk. I. Od. 6, 15, 24, 33. 
Bk. II. Od. 12. Bk. III. Od. 10, 16. Bk. IV. Od. 5, 12. 

6. Two Asclepiadics, one Pherecratic, and one Glyconic in Bk. I. 
Od. 5, 14, 21, 23. Bk. UI. Od. 7, 13. Bk. IV. Od. 13. 

7. The Asclepiadic alone or pure in Bk. I. Od. 1. Bk. III. Od. 30. 
Bk. IV. Od. 8. 

8. One Dactylic Hexameter and one Dactylic Tetrameter posterior 
in Bk. I. Od. 7, 28. Bk. V. Od. 12. 

9. The Ghoriambic Pentameter alone in Bk. I. Od. 11, 18. 
Bk. IV. Od. 10. 

10. One Dactylic Hexameter and one Iambic Dimeter in Bk. V. 
Od. 14, 16. 

11. The Iambic Trimeter alone in Bk. V. Od. 17, 18. 

12. One Ghoriambic Dimeter and one Ghoriambic Tetrameter in 
Bk. I. Od. 8. 

13. One Dactylic Hexameter and one Lunbio Trimeter in Bk. V- 
Od. 16. 

14. One Dactylic Hexameter and one Dactylic Trimeter Gataleotic 
in Bk. IV. Od. 7- 

15. One Dactylic Hexameter, one Iambic Dimeter, and one Dac- 
tylic Trimeter Catalectic in Bk. V. Od. 13. 

16. One Iambic Trimeter, one Dactylic Trimeter Gatalectic, and 
one Iambic Dimeter in Bk. V. Od. 11. 

17. One Archilochian Heptameter and one Iambic Trimeter Cata- 
lectic in Bk. T. Od. 4. 

18. One Iambic Dimeter Acephalus and one Iambic Trimeter Ca- 
talectic in Bk. 11. Od. 18. 

19. Ionic minor in Bk. III. Od. 12. 
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THE ROMAN CALENDAR. 



• 


Xl"* 


Januaryt 


Aj»rtf, 


February, 




August^ 


June, 




l« 

p 


Jfdy, 


DecembeTf 


September, 
November, 




October. 






1 


QkLMHJiM 


CajlbndjC 


Galbnd;* 


Calbmoa 


2 


6ta8 nonas 


4tas nonas 


4(08 nonas 


4 


3 


5tu8 nonas 


3tia8 nonas 


3(ias nonas 


3 


4 
5 


4ta9 nonas 
3tins nonas 


prldi^ nonas 

NONiS 


prldi^ nonas 

NONiB 


brid. non. 

MONj« 


6 


prtdid nonas 

NONiB 


Svns Idas 


8vas idas 


8 


7 


7tinias idas 


7(ima8 idas 


7 


8 


Svns idns 


6tas idas 


6(08 idos 


6 


9 


7timo8 idns 


5taB iduB 


5(08 idos 


5 


10 


6tos id us 


4ta8 idas 


4(08 idos 


4 


11 


5tas idns 


3tias idos 


3(ios idos 


3 


12 


4ta8 idas 


prldii idns 

iDUS 


prldi^ idos 

IDUS 


prid. id. 

IDUS 


13 


Stias idas 


14 


prtdid idas 

IDUS 


lOnas calendas 


18vok calendas 


16 


15 


ISvas calendas 


17(ima8 calendas 


15 


16 


17tima8 caleadas 


17tima8 calendas 


16(o8 calendas 


14 


17 


16ta8 calendas 


16ta8 calendas 


15(08 calendas 


13 


18 


15(08 calendas 


15(08 calendas 


14(08 calendas 


12 


10 


14tas calendas 


14(08 calendas 


I3(ia8 calendas 


11 


20 


IStias calendas 


IStios calendas 


12mo8 calendas 


10 


21 


12mus calendas 


12nio8 calendas 


llmus calendas 


9 


22 


llmas calendas 


llmus calendas 


lOmos calendas 


8 


23 


lOmus calendas 


lOmos calendas 


Onos calendas 


7 


24 


9nos calendas 


9na8 calendas 


Svns calendas 


6 


25 


8vus calendas 


8vos calendas 


7tima8 calendas 


5 


26 


7tinius calendas 


7(1 mas calendas 


6(08 calendas 


4 


27 


6tns calendas 


6(08 ^alendas 


5(08 calendas 


8 


28 


5tas calendas 


5(08 calendas 


4(08 calendas 


prid. cal. 
Martii. 


29 


4tas calendas 


4(08 calendas 


3(io8 calendas 


30 


3tias calendas 


3(ins calendas 


pridid calendas 




31 


pridift calendas 


pridi^ calendas 







The firs( colomn of (he Calendar represents the order of the days according to 
oor mode of compa(a(ion ; and oppo8i(e to each day is the date by the Roman 
reckoning. 

1. The Romans^ as will be seen from the table^ divided their 
months into three parts, called Kalends or Calends, Nones, 
and Ides. The Calends are the 1st day of every month; the 
Nones the 5th day; and the Ides, (being eight days after,) are 
on the ISth. But in March, May, July, and October, the 
Nones fell on the 7th, and the Ides on the 15th. 

2, In dating a letter, &c. on the precise day either of the 
Calends, Ides, or Nones, the Romans said Calendis Januariis, 
or Januarii; Idibus Martiis, Nonis Mails, The day before 
was pridie Calendas, Idus, Nonas, or Calendarum; the day 
but one before, tertio (die ante J Calendas or Calendarum, 
Nonas or Nonarum, Idus or Iduum, and so through the rest 
of the numbers. The Romans, including the day on which 
they dated, called the second day before the Calends tertio, 
and so on. 
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3. They always counted forwards to the Calends, Nones^ or 
Ides, never backwards from them. After the first day of the 
month, therefore, they began to reckon so many days before 
the Nones; after the Nones, so many days before the Ides; 
after the Ides, so many before the Calends of the next month. 
The 2nd of January would, therefore, be quarto Nonas, the 
3rd tertio, the 4th pridte, the 5th Nonis. The 6th would be 
octavo IduSf and so on to the 18th, on which the Ides felL 
The 14th would be undevigenmo Calendas Fehruarias, and 
so on to the end of the month. 

4. In giving a date of so many days before the Calends, 
Nones, or Ides, the Romans not only said tertio, pridie, pos^ 
tridie, Calendas or Calendarum, but ante diem tertium Ca^ 
lendas, Nonas, Idas, which in Cicero and Livy is by much 
the more common; usually written a. d. iii. Cal. 

1. To tora Roman into English Time, the following Rale wUl, in the absence of 
the preceding Table, be osefal. — Subtract the Roman nameral from oars, adding 1 
In Nones and Ides, and S in Calends; and the difference is oar date; as laS CaL 
Feb. is thos known; 13 taken from 31 (the number of days in January,) leaves 18, 
add 8 ss 20, that is, the 20th day of January. Again, 4% Id. Jan. thus: 4 from 13 
(the day on which the ides of the month fall) leaves 0, add 1 = 10, that is, the 10th 
of January. 

Note, the 2 is added in the account of Calends, because the 1st day of the follow- 
ing month and the current day are included. 



2. In the Roman leap-year, (happening every 4th year,) both the 24th and 25th of 
iry were called aexto CalencUu Martii or Ma 
called Bit-aextUU, 



February were called aexto Calendas MartU or Martiae; and hence this year is 



PARSING TABLE. 

A Substantive, 

w a Substantive. Why? of the declension^ from 

Nom. , gender, Why ? number. Why ? person. Why ? 

case, Why? Repeat the Rule. (Decline it.*) 

An Adjective. 

is an Adjective of • terminations, of the degree, from 

, gender, number, case, to agree with its substan- 
tive . Repeat the Rule. (Mention the degrees of comparison. 

Decline the Adjective and Noun together.) 

A Relative. 

is a Relative Pronoun, from of gender, number, and 

person to agr^ with its Antecedent . Repeat the Rule. in 

case. Why? 

A Verb. 
is an Active, Passive, or Neuter Verb of the conju- 
gation, from , the principal parts, , mood. Why? 

tense number person, to agree with its nominative case • 

Repeat the Rule. (Conjugate the verb, or mention some of its tenses.) 

* The words included in parentheeee may be omitted as the popil advances. 

THE END. 



WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 



8. D. 

1. A Treatise on English Orammar, Style, and 
Poetry; to which is added, Advice to the Student 
on the Improvement of the Understanding. Second Edi- 
tion, considerably enlarged and improved, . . . Price 4 



" This appeaurs to be a very dear and well-written work, and evinces considerable 
knowledge, on the part of the anthor, of the Philosophy of Grammar and Rhetoric'' 

Evangelical Magaxine. 

" We cheerfally acknowledge the great merits of this Grammar, and its saperiority 
to Morray's." Atherueum, 

" This author appears to ns a powerful rival of Mr. Lindley Murray." 

Gentleman'a Magaaine. 

" Appended to the great mass of common matter, we find many jadicioas observa* 
tions that are well deserving the reader's attention ; and throagboot the whole we 

f>erceive much acnteness of investigation, and much maturity of reflection in bringing 
t into actual service." Imperial Magazine. 

** This is a good English Grammar, concise and yet lucid. The author, with much 
excellent and additional matter, has followed, in a great measure, the plan of Mr. 
Murray. The didactic parts of the work contain some cogent remarks, and will be 
read with profit." Metropolitan Magazine. 

" Upon glancing at the title-page of the present book, we were disposed to look 
upon it as an impertinent intrusion upon our patience, pestered as we have been 
from time to time with Grammars of the English language, each vying with the 
other in amazing inutility, or mischievous incompetency. Upon farther examination, 
however, we found that Mr. Hiley was qualified for the task he had undertaken. 
We are particularly pleased with our author's admirable illustration of Rule I2th, — 
* The Subjunctive Mood,'— which be has handled in a masterly manner." 

Monthly Magazine. 

** Mr. Hiley's Grammar is a good one, and contains abundant proofs of critical 
acumen." The Sun. 

"We entirely agree with this author, that 'Mr. Murray's Grammar is in many 
respects excellent, yet is far fVom being incapable of improvement, either as it 
respects the matter or the manner of elucidation.' Acting on this persuasion, Mr. 
Hiley has produced a Grammar considerably smaller in extent than that of his dis- 
tinguished predecessor, but containing all that is needful to be known in order to an 
acquaintance with the English language as to its grammatical structure. A great 
deal of what is superfluous in Mr. Sfnrray is here left out; some of his mistakes are 
corrected, his deficiences supplied, and many of his definitions made more simple 
and intelligible. We are espHecially pleased with the chapter on the right use of 
prepositions." Wedeyan Methodist MagaOne. 

** We are glad to see this volume in a second edition ; for, even without its new 
additions and improvements, it is a very efficient and valuable English Grammar; 
not perplexed by extraneous matters, and, where the higher branches require intelli- 
gence for their exposition, showing great Judgment." 

Literary Gazette. 

** It was on no slight grounds that the success of Mr. Hiley as a grammarian was 
first predicted in this paper. A careful examination of his book satisfied the reviewer 
that It was not the erode performance of a self-opinionated innovator, but the well- 
considered work of a gentleman of talents and attainments— of a critic at once tasteflil 
and jadicions ; and he had sufficient confidence in the discrimination of the public, 
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to feel assured that the laboart of sach a man wonld not remain anpatroniaed. The 
event has verified the prediction. Mr. Hiley's Grammar has already reached a second 
edition, which, as the title-page truly informs ns, is considerably enlarged and im- 
proved. The improvement is soch, that a higher degree of it, either in other treatises 
on grammar, or in fatore editions of the present, can scarcely be expected. We know 
of no pecaliarity in the English language, whether oi idiom or eonstrnction, which 
is here unnoticed; of no dubious point which is not made obvious; and of no diffi- 
culty which is not cleared up." Leed» Merctay, 

"In a well written preface, Mr. Hiley explains his notions of grammar, and ren- 
ders justice to Lindley Murray, who has been so much ausailed by novices. He, 
however, is not blind to Murray's real defects; be points them out, and avoids them. 
' Induced by these considerations (previously stated,) and by a desire to render the 
study of grammar much more useful than hitherto,' he observes, 'the author undertook 
the task of composing the following work. It has been his plan, throughout the 
whole, to think for himself, and to take for granted the assertion of no grammarian, 
how great soever his authority may be. No role has been inserted which was not 
sanctioned by the most reputable usage ; and in points on which preceding gramma- 
rians were at variance, he has endeavoured to deduce such conclusions as legitimate 
reasoning alone appeared to admit.' This is the road to excellence and utility, and 
Mr. Hiley has certainly travelled it with success. The latter section of the volume 
is very interesting. Mr. Hiley's opening and concluding addresses to students, con- 
tain observations of the highest value. We say, let this work be read by all teachers 
of youth. Leeds InteU^enoer. 

"This is a work of very great value, and adapted for general circulation and 
utility. Mr. Hiley has presented to the public a Grammar, which we cannot but 
affirm to occupy a first and foremost station among similar works in the English 
language. The volume consists of four parts — Grammar, Style, Poetry, and Advice 
to the Student on the Improvement of the Understanding. Although we have no 
room for a formal review of this excellent work, we must be permitted earnestly to 
recommend it to those who have assumed the responsibilities of tuition, and to the 
private students of the English language. Young men, more particularly, who have 
enjoyed but limited educational advantages in early youth, and who are desirous of 
capacitating themselves for respectability and usefulness, by acquiring the art of 
writing and speaking with accuracy and force, will find this the very best woric which 
they can procure. The parts on Grammar, Style, and Advice to the Student, are 
excellent, and will amply repay attentive perusal. The last part that we have named is 
peculiarly instructive, and contains a fund of inestimable moral and literary recom- 
mendations.'' Leede Timee, 
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2. Questions and Exercises adapted to Hiley's Eng- 
lish Grammar: to which is added, A New System of 
English Composition. Second Edition, considerably 
improved, Price 2 



"Great skill and judgment have been displayed in this compilation; the Exercises 
not only admirablv illustrate the several rules, but also convey much valuable 
information. Mr. Hiley has subjoined a brief system of teaching the Art of Com- 
position, which possesses great merit." Athemeum, 

"These Exercises are on a better principle decidedly than Mnrray's, and go mnch 
farther into the minutiaB of our language." JEvanfimcal Magamnem 

" Two or three months ago we inserted a notice of Mr. Hiley's Grammar of the 
English Language, and we are glad to see that the favourable opinion we expressed 
of it has been repeated and corroborated by some of the most influential of the 
London periodicals. Of the present Work we can say with truth, that its arrange- 
ment appears to us to be excellent ; that it contains a body of information which the 
student will look for in vain in any other work of its kind; and, to say all in one 
word, that it is in every respect worthy of the Grammar to which it is adapted." 

Leede Merc»ur$fm 



NOTICES. 
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3. An Abridgmevt of Hilet's Evolisr Grammar; to- 
gether with Appropriate Exercises, and Two Pre- 
paratory Courses of Compositiok. Second Edition, 
much enlarged, . ; Price 1 6 



" Thii Abridgment is rapidly sapeneding many of the nnmberleu English Gram- 
marst and pretended guides to composition, that have of late years been puffed off 
by andacions compilers and incompetent teachers. Mr. Hiley's work is really an 
English Grammar! and thoagh small in sizCf is so comprehensive, fall, and lucid, as 
to communicate to the student a much more complete knowledge of our language 
than could be anticipated from its exterior. The present effort is an improvement 
beyond Murray; nor can there be any question, we apprehend, of its general adop- 
tion hereafter in every well-conducted seminary or school-room. We have not had 
mn opportunity of consulting Mr. Hiley's larger work, from which this is abstracted, 
but if its superiority in value be proportioned to its superiority in bulk, it must be a 
Tery complete Grammar indeed ; for we have found the Abridgment distinguished, 
in various parts, by originality, and not a little of the philosophy of Grammar. The 
two brief preparatory courses of composition which are subjoined, will be found 
simple and effective means, if judiciously followed out, of teaching the young the 
whole art of composition, which consists, first in the habit of thinking closely and 
obterving nicely, and secondly in the habit of clothing these processes with natural 
and ready expressions." Mcnihiy Review, 

"It would be diflScnlt, we think, to speak of this little work in tenns too highly 
commendatory. In its present enlarged form, so copious in remarks, in notes, an^ 
in exercises, it presents less the appearance of an abridgment than of an independent 
and perfect Grammar of the Eni^ish language. Indeed, we hesitate not to say, that 
a person who should be thoroughly acquainted with the work before us, and with no 
other, would be no mean critic in his mother-tongue. Its having reached a second 
edition in so short a time, is a proof that public opinion coincides with our own; and 
we recommend it now with increased confidence and additional emphasis." 

JLoBdi Mercmy, 

" We cannot conceive of any thing more vexatious than to be compelled to peruse 
those multifarious compositions which issue in droves ft'om the press, which bear the 
names of Grammars, Exercises, &c. and which in nine cases out of ten display the 
combined vanity and stupidity of their authors. The Grammar of Mr. Hiley is by 
no means one of these useless and fatiguing compositions; we were highly gratified 
with it on its first appearance; we unhesitatingly admitted its great and evident supe- 
riority to Murray's long-established school-book; and were fully convinced that at 
no distant period it woifld completely supersede the use of that dominant elementary 
work. With these sentiments relative to the large Grammar, it will be supposed that 
we were glad to see the Abridgment before us— it is one of the best, if not the very 
best, compendiums of English grammar which has ever appeared ; it is equally adapted 
to facilitate the laboui-s of the teacher and the acquisitions of the scholar; it deserves 
the patronage of every instructor who is desirous of smoothing his own task, and 
subserving the rapid advancement of his scholars; and Mr. Hiley has ftiUy succeeded 
in rendering his Abridgment lucid in its arrangement, accurate with respect to the 
knowledge communicated, concise in the exposition of the rules and definitions, and 
so perspicuous as to be readily apprehended by the most moderate capacities." 

lieedM Tkmn, 



PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

1. Progressive Latin Exercises, adapted to Hiley's 
Latin Grammar. 

2« Seconi) Latik Exercises, adapted to the same. 
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John Heaton, Printer, 7, Briggate, Leeds. 



